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The following Sheets are dedicated, by 
their Author, as a Teſtimony of his GRA- 


TITUDE and AFFECTION. . 
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HAVE amuſed ſeveral years of life with writing Memoirs 

of Britiſh affairs, from the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament 
of King Charles II. as far down as I could procure original ma- 
terials to ſupport my relations of events ; and, if contempt of all 
expence to gain ſuch materials could make me fit for the taſk, I 
certainly was ſo, Fourteen years ago I publiſhed a Volume, with 
my Vouchers ; part of which laſt, after ſome journies to Paris, I 
got, by an order of the French Court, from the Depot des Af- 
faires Etrangeres ; a place to which no Britiſh ſubject, except 
myſelf, was ever admitted. It is eaſy to attack a man who can 
produce no witnels for himſelf. It was ſpread about with much 
malevolence and induſtry, that I had forged the French papers ; 
and, had it not been for the generoſity of Lord North, who 
ſaid in Parliament that the copies had been in his hands before 
they came to mine, theſe reports, ſtrengthened by the number 
of publications made to give them credit, might have been 
believed. I am ſo weak as to confeſs that this accident, toge- 
ther with the uneaſineſs which I found my diſcoveries had cre- 
1 | ated in families, with whom I lived in friendſhip, diſcouraged 


{148 me; and I reſolved to leave the reſt of my papers with my fa- 


mily 


vi P'R-E'F AG. 


mily. to publiſh, or not, as they ſhould think fit, after my death ; 
and ſome parts of them, which I had given in print to my 
friends for their opinion, I ſuppreſſed, 


Bur ſeeing England lately (as I thought) on the brink of 
ruin, becauſe ſhe was on the brink of a Continental war, I ſent 
another volume to be publiſhed, becauſe I thought that the pic- 


tures. of miſery, even amid ſucceſs, which the Continental wars 


of the two grand alliances preſent, might make the Public 
attend to the proſpect before them. But if the war ſhould 
take place, I imagined that ſome of the papers which I had writ- 
ten, pointed out weak parts in the French and Spaniſh mo- 


"4 


narchies, which England. might take advantage of in the courſe | | 
of the war, and which had not been ſufficiently if at all attended 
to by others, Theſe are chiefly to be found in the Notes and 
the Appendix ; and I account them the beſt part of the publica- 
tion, becauſe the moſt uſeful. It may be thought, that the ideas 


contained in them ſhould have been conveyed to Miniſters rather 
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{ than to the Public: But I have generally obſerved this. difference Re. b 
| | between the Public and Miniſters, that the former ſees what is | 
| right or wrong in propoſed meaſures through a pure air & 4 
[ whereas the latter, from want of time, and the arts of others, ſee | þ 
| them, for the moſt part, through. the medium of thoſe who ſur- 3 
| Tl round them. But, after one half of the Book was printed, the . 


people were informed that they had eſcaped the fiery gulph, and 
therefore I ſtopped printing the remainder ; but ſtopped at the 
| deſtruction. 


ra vii 


deſtruction of the French and Spaniſh fleets at Vigo: An in- 
tereſting period of hiſtory to Britain, becauſe it leads to many 
important conſequences, to which I have endeavoured to draw 


the public attention, 


Ir other authors were as ingenuous as I am, they would ac- 
knowledge, that not to publiſh a Book, which is dreſſed as far 
as I can dreſs any thing, is printed, and always looks lovely in 
the eyes of its Author, is a piece of ſelf-denial almoſt above hu- 
man nature ; and therefore, although the occaſion that called for 


the Book is ſaid to be over, I have thrown it upon the Public, 


which it was ſincerely intended to ſerve. 


As ſome of the papers in the Appendix to the firſt volume diſ- 


prove facts, which are ſtated in that volume upon the authority 
of other writers, whoſe errors it was impoſſible for me to know, 
before I had ſeen the papers which made them known; I 


have been blamed for not publiſhing an Edition, to reconcile 
thoſe contradictions, and to ſtate the truth as the truth now 


appears. The ſame circumſtances which made me ſuppreſs the 
ſecond volume, made me careleſs about the firſt ; But I ſhall do 
ſoon what 1 ought to have done long ago. 


„ 


OxENFOORD CASTLE,, 
Nov. 3. 1787. 
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Review of the State of the War on the Continent. And of the War by 
Sea. And of Miniſtry. Intended Deſcent upon France, ——— Ruſſel 
removed from the Command of the Fleet.———Sufferings of Trade,—— 
Campaign, and Attempt to Aaſſinate the King, A regular Oppgſi- 
tion in Parliament. Complaint of the Commitment of three Peers. 
Inquiry into Miſcarriages by Sea. And into the Complaints of the 
Officers, Attempt to obſtrudt Supplies. Place Bill. Bill for 
Triennial Parliaments. Inquiry into Miſcarriages in Ireland. 
Lord Sidney's Government there. Afﬀairs of Scotland. — Notes. 
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Loſs of the Smyrna Fleet. — Bad Succeſs in the Weſt Indies. —Shipꝛorecł 
of Sir Thomas Wheeler. Campaign. Seſſion of Parliament, and 
King's Reconciliation with the Whigs. He refuſes a Hlace Bill——, 
Inquiry into the Loſs of the Smyrna Fleet, And into Miſmamagements 
in Ireland. French Offers of Peace refuſed. | Page 33 
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Scale of War, and in the State of the Nation. —Sefſion of Parliament. 
— Medeſty of William. Triennial Bill paſſed. Inquiry into 
Corruptions. —— Impeachment of the Duke of Leeds, Queen's Death, 
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Siege of Namur. Operation at Sea, and in the Meſt. Indien. New 
Parliament, and its Character. Laim of Treaſon amended. 
Silver Coin and Public Credit amended. Note, The principles of that 
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Commercial Treaty. Lord Portland's Embaſſy to France. King 
William's Offers to the Family of the late King. Page 79 
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Page 81. line 14: fir equal to one of thoſe two nations, read equal to thoſe two x F 
nations. 

Page 81. line 30. for fell to France, read fell on France. 

Page 100. line 19. for ſecond condition, read third condition. [ 

Page 109. line 21. for a ſingle ſhip, read two ſhips. 4 

Page 111. line 3. from the bottom, read from that nde of Darien, | 


| | Page 174. line 30. for Salle, read Sully. | 
| Page 174. line 30. for Galloway, read Gallway. | 
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0K I, 


Review of the State of the War on the Contineni.— And of the War by 
Sea. And of Miniſtry. Intended Deſcent upon France. Ruſſel 
removed from the Command of the Fleet. Sufferings of Trade. 
Campaign, and Attempt to aſſaſſinate the King.—A regular Oppoſition 
in Parliament. Complaint of the Commitment of three Peers. In- 
quiry into Miſcarriages by Sea. And into the Complaints of the 
Officers. Attempt to obſtruet Supplies. Place Bill. — Bill for 
Triennial Parliamenis. Inquiry into Miſcarriages in Ireland. 
Lord Sidney's Government there. — Affairs of Scotland. Notes. 


A. D. 1692. and 1693. 


* 


T HE boundaries which naturally ſeparate nation from nation 


for conveniency and defence, are mountains, ſeas, and great 
rivers. Hence the Romans, who could divide their provinces 


as they pleaſed, ſeparated the province of Tranſalpine Gaul, that is 


France, from Spain by the Pyrenees, from Italy and Switzerland by the 
Aips, from Germany and Holland by the Rhine, and from the reſt 
of the world by the ſea : But upon the irruptions of the Barbarians into 
France, who came at different times and from different countries, the 
chance of different conqueſts confounded thoſe boundaties, and that 
kingdom ſuffered long by the loſs of them ; for on the ſouth, Spain 
found an eaſy paſſage into France from Rouſſillon, and the French 
Princes were annoyed, ſometimes in injuring others, and ſometimes in 
defending themſelves, by the Dukes of Savoy, whoſe territories, full of 
A 
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1692. 


MEMOIRS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


natural ſtrengths, came ſo far down upon thoſe of France, that the troops 
of Savoy could do miſchief to them, without receiving any in return ; 
on the north and weſt, the Engliſh, from their poſſeſſions 1 in the mari- 
time parts of France, kept the interior provinces for ages in alarm; and 
on the eaſt ſide of France, the Germans often attacked her N Lor- 
rain, Alſace, Franchecompte, and the Rhine, and the houſes of Bur- 
gundy, Auſtria, and England, from the Netherlands. The Emperor 
Charles V. and Henry VIII. of England, in the year 1544, formed 
the only wiſe plan of action that ever was concerted by England and 
the houſe of Auſtria for the humiliation of the French monarchy ; be- 
cauſe they engaged to make Paris the immediate object of the war; for 
which purpoſe Charles was to march through Champaign, at the head 


of ſixty thouſand Germans, and Henry through Picardy with forty 


thouſand men from England and the Netherlands, and neither Prince 
was to loſe time in ſieges by the way, but keep his courſe ſtraight 
forward to their common centre of junction; a project that was diſ- 
appointed, by a cauſe fatal to moſt of thoſe projects in which the 
execution of one plan is committed to different powers; becauſe theſe 
naturally prefer their particular to the general intereſt: For the two 
Princes broke faith with each other; Charles to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome 


frontier towns on the fide of Germany, and Henry to poſſeſs himſelf of 


Boulogne and Montreuil, in the neighbourhood of England, employed 


part of the campaign in ſieges, and thereby diſappointed its Principal 


intention. 
1 


Tur towering ſpirit of Richelieu, the artful policy of Mazarine, and 
the junction of theſe two qualities in the councils of Lewis XIV. 
ſeem, one after the other, to have formed a connected ſyſtem to remove 
thoſe diſadvantages in the form of the French kingdom, by recovering 
the ancient limits of France : But the proſecution of this ſyſtem appear. 
ed chiefly in the reign of Lewis XIV. By the treaty of Munſter, in 
the year 1648, that Prince obtained the ſovereignty of Alſace, and the 
town of Briſac important by its natural ſtrength, and its ſituation on the 


Rhine. By the peace of the Pyrenees in the year 1659, Spain yielded; 


Rouſſillon to him. Two years after, he took advantage of the neceſſities. 
of Charles II. to purchaſe Dunkirk from the Engliſh, their only re- 
maining poſſeſſion on the Continent, of all the great territories they 
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once enjoyed there. By the treaties of the Pyrenees, of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, and of Nimeguen, two-thirds of the towns inthe Spaniſh Netherlands, 
were at different times wreſted from Spain by Louis; and, in the year 
1672, he endeavoured to ſeize the reſt. By the peace of Nimeguen, a 
right to Nanci, and to a great part of the dominions of the Duke of Lor- 
rain, was conveyed to Louis, when he was already in poſſeſſion of the 
whole by a grant from the Duke's father. By the ſame treaty, he was 
ſecured in the poſſeſſion of Franchecompte. By his treaty with the Em- 
peror in the year 1679, the town of Friburg was added to his frontier 
on the Rhine, with other appendages there; and, which was of more con- 
ſequence, a communication between that town and Briſac. And, in a few 
years after the laſt of theſe treaties, he got poſſeſſion of Straſburg by ar- 
tifice, and of Luxemburg and Philipſburg by violence. By the judg- 
ments of the new courts which he ere&ed at Metz and Briſac, to aſſert 
old claims which he pretended belonged to ſome of the countries that 
were yielded to him, and in which he ſummoned ſeveral free ſtates and 


ſovereign Princes, and even the King of Spain, to appear, he joined ſun- 


dry of his territories together when they were ſeparated by thoſe of 
others: And Mareſchal Villars relates in his memoirs, that in the year 
1687 Louis communicated to him a plan by which he was to ſeize every 
ſtrong place upon the Rhine from Baſil to Mayence. Villars adds, that 
at that time the King was poſſeſſed of five bridges acroſs the Rhine into 
Germany. The Cardinal Richlieu in perſon had taken the ſtrong for- 
treſs of Pignerol in the late reign : Louis XIV. purchaſed the till 
ſtronger of Caſſal from the Duke of Mantua. So that France hem- 
med in the Duke of Savoy both on the weſt and on the eaſt of Pied- 
mont, and on the firſt of theſe ſides almoſt to Turin. In the courſe of 
all thoſe acquiſitions, it was the general rule of the policy of Louis to 
diſmantle, during war, all the ſtrong places which he took, that they might 
be of no uſe to his enemies, if they ſhould be reſtored at a peace; and, 
on the other hand, to repair their fortifications, when the accidents of 
treaties threw them into his hands, and to add new fortreſlgs in new 
placee ;z ſo that he was the firſt Prince in Europe, who, in imitation of 
Auguſtus, ſurrounded and defended the limits of his kingdom by mili- 
tary ſtations, but more permanent than thoſe of Rome, filled with in- 
fantry and cavalry, which were kept in continual exerciſe, and with all 
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military ſtores and proviſions, from whence he could annoy his enemies 
in an inſtant, and prolong a frontier war, to keep them at a diſtance 
from himſelf. In the ſervice of fortifying places, he employed Vauban, 
and created him a Marechal of France, knowing well that the firſt geni- 


us of Europe in the arts of fortification was worth many Generals to 


him, though his Generals were not only eminent in the common arts of 
war, but were men of great invention and genius. That engineer ſtruck 
out a new invention in his art: For, inſtead of the high walls and tow- 
ers of the ancient fortreſſes, which were expenſive, and inſured their own 
ruin by their own weight when ſhaken by batteries, he raiſed his de- 
fences not much above the level of the ground, and by forming them 
of the earth neceſſarily taken out to make the ditches, compaſſed two 


ends with one expence ; and that expence a ſmall one, in compariſon of 
the coſt of fortified works in former times. 


Tas arts of deſtruQion, unfortunately for the human race, are too 
eaſily imitated and improved. The Dutch oppoſed the arts of their 
countryman Coehorn to thoſe of Vauban. Other nations found or 
created their engineers; and Europe, from the mouth of the Var in the 
Mediterranean, to that of the Rhine on the Ocean, preſented a theatre 
of countries filled with ſtrong places, but in which thoſe of France were 
the ſtrongeſt. There were almoſt none in Spain, on account of the po- 
verty of the kingdom; nor in England, becauſe the people juſtly deemed 
their ſhips to be their beſt caſtles; and only a few in the north or weſt parts 
of France, becauſe France, long unaccuſtomed to attacks in thoſe quar- 


ters, now thought herſelf more ſafe from them than ever, by the eaſe 


with which ſhe could carry war into the dominions. of others. 


WN the war of the year 1688 broke out, Lewis XIV. made uſe 


of all the advantages which he had taken ſo much pains and time to ac- 


quire. Inſtead. of waiting to be attacked by his enemies, he ſent. one ar- 
my into Piedmont, with the double view of harraſſing the Duke of Savoy 
in his own dominions, and the Emperor on the. ſide of Italy; another: 
to the Rhine to oppoſe the Emperor on that ſide; a: third into Flanders 
to frighten Holland, and humble Spain ; and ſtationed a fourth in the 
Mozelle, which could turn to the ſouth or the north, to give aſſiſtance 
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either to the army in Germany, or to that in the Netherlands, according 
as their circumſtances ſhould require. By ſending Marechal Luxem- 
burg with a fifth army into Catalonia, and the late King of England with 
a ſixth into Ireland, he intended to throw the torch of civil diſcord, an 
inſtrument more miſchievous in its effects than all the engines of war, 
into Spain and the Britiſh iſlands. To compleat his ſyſtem of an offen- 
ſive war, he brought the weight of a whole empire upon the back of 
Germany, by fomenting the Turkiſh war againſt the Emperor's Hunga- 
rian dominions ; and, although he had lain on the defenſive laſt ſummer, 
yet that defence had ſtill been maintained in the countries of his enemies. 
'Theſe ſix armies, in the courſe of the war, to the aſtoniſhment of mankind, 
were extended to 400,000 combatants.. In ſuch a ſituation, although 
Spain, Savoy, the Emperor, all the German Electors, with nearly the 
whole of the remaining Germanic body, Holland, Britain, Denmark, 
by hiring troops to England, and locking up her trade with France, 


and Sweden, by agreeing to hire troops to the Dutch and the Emperor ; 
that 1s, all the powerful parts of Europe, were joined, ſoon after the 


grand alliance, againſt France ; and the Poles joined the. Emperor a- 


gainſt the Turks ; yet men who could trace the chain of military cauſes 


and effects, might have foreſeen, that the utmoſt to be expected from 
the alliance, great as it was, was to ſtop Lewis in the courſe of his ac- 


quiſitions, but not to wreſt them ſoon from him; that the war could 
only prove a ſeries of ſieges, or of battles to raiſe and protect them; 


that, conſequently, little could be gained for a long time, and, in the 


end, the ſuperiority would only remain with that ſide which had the 
moſt patience to bear the miſeries of war, or rather the leaſt impatience 
at the common want of ſucceſs. But the war of England with France 
had been ſo ſuddenly entered into, as to leave no time for inquiry or 


diſcuſſion, or the concluſions which might have been drawn from them; 


for Lewis, by undertaking the cauſe of the late King ſo warmly, had 
forced the Engliſh to oppoſe France, in order to ſave their own liberties, 


and to overlook. the folly of their engaging in a continental war, in 
which they had otherwiſe no intereſt. Beſides, there were few who 
could trace the links of ſuch a chain of cauſes and effects; becauſe, in 
a country in which the roads to fortune and ambition are through civil, 


commercial, and maritime lines, large ranges of military views, to form 
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which, much induſtry and experience, as well as genius, are required, 
are not to be expected: And, accordingly, although the hiſtories of 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and France, be full of the charaQers of great 
Generals, and that of England full of thoſe of great Admirals; yet, in 
the revolution of ſeven centuries, the names of no more than four or 
five perſons, if ſo many, who deſerve the name of Generals, are to be 
found in the annals of a nation, the ranks of whoſe armies are crouded 
with the braveſt ſoldiers and officers in the world. 


Bur, againſt the advantages of France in a land war, the Allies poſ- 
ſeſſed greater advantages in a war at ſea, if they had exerted their 
whole force on that element. Of theſe, the people of England were 
much better judges than of the ſtrength of fortreſſes, forms of country 
relative to military operations,” and reſources of war, in foreign lands ; 
and therefore they reaſoned upon them thus, with the good ſenſe of 
men who were maſters of their ſubject: -The prodigious exertions 
* which had been made in the times of Cromwell and Charles II. by the 
* Dutch and Engliſh againſt each other, in which they in a manner co- 
< vered the ocean with three hundred great ſhips, and ſometimes fought 
et battles with near an hundred on a ſide, proved, and to a demonſtra- 
< tion proved, that the maritime power of the two nations joined, and 
&« affiſted by that of Spain, might have overwhelmed that of France; 
c becauſe, though the navy of Lewis XIV. was numerous, beyond what 
& could have been expected, yet it was the firſt maritime force of conſe- 
c quence that France had ever exhibited, had been created almoſt in- 
e ſtantaneouſly, by purchaſing ſhips, and hiring ſeamen from all na- 
te tions that would ſell or hire them, and was void of experience, and 
< little tried in war. The French trade, though in a promiſing, was 
<« but in a riſing ſtate, and ſupported more by the encouragement of 
e art, and the genius of Colbert, than by its own natural vigour. Their 
4 colonies were new and defenceleſs. Of the only four harbours in 
% France capable of receiving large ſhips, viz. Rochfort, Port L'orient, 
& Toulon, and Breſt, only the two laſt were fortified, and theſe not fo 
ce ſtrongly as they might have been; and all the other harbours of France 
« were expoſed to enemies full of ſpirit and enterprize, becauſe they 
© could inſult every where with impunity, Were effeQtual blows given 
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ce at this critical time to the trade, the colonies, the ſhipping in the har- 
© bours, and the harbours themſelves, of France, and conſequently to 
te thoſe taxes which, in modern times, ariſe almoſt ſolely from trade, and, 
© jn modern times, almoſt ſolely fupport war, the maritime power of 
France might be cruſhed, before it had time to rear its head, and be long 
t prevented from rearing it afterwards.” Some added, That a war by 
&* ſea was more peculiarly natural to England, not only becauſe the ſea is 
< the natural element of the people, but becauſe the cheaper pay and 
« cloathing of a French, than of an Engliſh army, made a land war 
© far more expenſive to England than to France; whereas the expence 
© of ſea armaments was as high to France as to England, becauſe the 
«© pay of ſeamen, in ſhips of war, is regulated by the wages which the 
© merchants are able to afford, and is therefore nearly equal in all tra- 
* ding countries; and, in all countries which do not poſleſs naval ſtores 


at home, the expence of building and equipping navies is nearly the 
<. ſame.” 


TERRE were a few, but unfortunately only a few, who improved up- 
on theſe ideas: They thought, that a ſtill greater advantage was open 
to the Allies on the ocean, if they would combine the ſea and the land 
war together, ſo as to make the firſt contribute to the ſucceſs of the laſt, 
by tranſporting armies into France by ſea, and thereby forcing Lewis to 
recal his troops from attacking others at a diſtance, to defend himſelf 


at home, Of the three paſſages into the heart of France, on the fide of 


the ſtrong powers of the alliance, viz. Champaign, the Low Countries, 


and Normandy, the Emperor could not purſue the firſt, in the face of 


one army in his front, and another on the Mozelle to ſupport it. 
The number of French fortreſſes in the Netherlands, fully garri- 
ſoned and protected by one army there, and another on the Mo- 
zelle to ſupport it, rendered the ſecond route impoſſible. But the 
third was open; and Edward III. “ had in a manner pointed the 
way for one, who was at the ſame time King of England and Stadhol- 
der of Holland, to land with a great fleet a great army on the coaſt of 
Normandy, and to march it even to Paris, through a province open in 


See Froiſſart's account of Edward's expedition through Normandy to Paris, in 
Note 1. at the end of this book. E 
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itſelf, and full of grain, of graſs, of ſtraw, of animal food, of horſes, 
of carriages, of villages, and of great towns unfortified, without any 
other danger than all armies run, who make irruptions into countries 
deſtitute either of natural or of artificial ſtrengths. 


Is William did not ſee, in all its light, the grandeur of a pro- 
je& for humbling France through France itſelf, it is no affront to his 
memory : For, of all the officers formed by him or the Duke of Marle- 
borough, there was only one, I mean the Field Marechal Earl of Stair, 
who thought, that the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way to conduct a French war, was 
by marching directly to Paris, through countries of which he knew eve- 
ry foot as well as his own eſtate. That great man loſt the friendſhip of 
the Duke of Marleborough, by preſſing the project upon him in the laſt 
year of Queen Anne's war, a period when Paris was in a manner with- 
in his graſp, but recovered it, by not carrying his complaints againſt 

his General to Parliament. He loſt the favour of his Sovereign, by pre- 
ſenting the ſame idea to him“ upon three different occaſions, but in 
vain, and was an enthuſiaſt in his opinion to his dying hour, 


Bur the genius of William, truly fitted for buſineſs, which, when 
not at liberty to exert itſelf upon a great ſcale, could ſubmit to make 
advantage of a ſmall one, had determined him, before the battle of La 
Hogue, to make an attack either upon Breſt or St Malo, according as 
circumſtances ſhould appear moſt favourable, with an armament of ten 
thouſand troops. The project was entirely his own +, and only commu- 
nicated by him, but fatally for France, to his Engliſh miniſters; for the 
ſecret betrayed, of an intended invaſion of France, was the real cauſe 
of the intended invaſion of England, which terminated in the defeat of 
the French fleet. After that action, the project of a deſcent upon the 
coaſt of France, which had been ſuſpended in the hour of the late dan- 
ger, was revived by the King ; but, in ominous circumſtances, from 
the nature of the Engliſh government, which obliged him to employ 
miniſters in his ſervice, in proportion to their Parliamentary talents of 


* See an account of thoſe occaſions in Note 2. at the end of this book, 


+ Lord Nottingham's narrative. 
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harangue and intrigue, and not in proportion to their talents for the con- PAT III. 


duct of war, or for that ſublime part of politics, which conſiſts in the art * er J. 


of making a little ſtate great, and great ones greater. Although Lord 
Nottingham, from whoſe office, as principal ſecretary of ſtate, all orders 
to the fleet were ſent, poſſeſſed clear parts, and a clear expreſſion, he 
was ignorant of ſea affairs. Lord Rocheſter * was a man of con- 
fuſed parts, and confuſed expreſſion. The natural abilities of the 
Marquis of Caermarthen were great, but diſtracted, and perhaps 
loſt in the detail of packing parties, in which his youth and his age 
had been ſpent. And Admiral Ruſſel, at the head of the fleet, well 
knew, that, from his own private correſpondence with the late King, 
his life was in the hands of that Prince, and of Lewis, if he ſhould add 
injury to injury, by invading the coaſt of France, after defeating its fleet. 
Beſides, Lord Caermarthen and Lord Rocheſter were in a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence with King James. Mr M*Pherſon has publiſhed the evidence 
of Lord Caermarthen's correſpondence ; and although, in the former vo- 
lume of theſe Memoirs, I had repreſented Lord Rocheſter as one of the 
few of the great who ſtood clear of it, yet I have fince ſeen evidence that 
I was miſtaken. For when I was laſt at Paris I ſaw in the Scotch Col- 
lege there, a letter from Lord Rocheſter to King James, written on ilk, 
which, from the form of the piece, had been the inſide of a woman's 
ſtomacher; and I was told there were others of his letters in the Houſe. 
The correſpondence between King William and his Engliſh miniſters, a 
few years after the Revolution, which I found in his cabinet, and publiſh- 
ed, ſhew how weakly that able Prince was ſeconded by men, who were 
deemed the wiſeſt in the nation, merely becauſe they were poſſeſſed of 
the pooreſt of all the talents of ſtateſmen, that of haranguing in public, 
not on great occaſions, as the orators of Greece and Rome did, but on 
every occaſion ; an avocation from buſineſs, which they called doing bu- 
ſineſs. From that correſpondence it appears, that Lord Rocheſter, in a 
memorial to the King, after the battle of La Hogue, had ſuggeſted, 
that the fleet ſhould be increaſed, not indeed with a view to cofiqueſt, or 
to a diverſion of the enemies force, but to ſave money ; for he propoſed, 


For the truth of this obſervation 1 appeal to his memorial to the King, p. 240 of 
the laſt part of the appendix to the former volume of theſe Memoirs, 
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that the Dutch ſhould pay the Engliſh troops abroad, and the Engliſh, in 


return, add ſhips to their own navy, by. which the money ſent abroad: to 


the army would be ſpent at home on the fleet. Lord Caermarthen, who 
writes notes on the margin of the memorial, in which his own opinions 
are conveyed under the cloak of ſtating thoſe of others, cloſes in with the 


idea of ſaving money, and adviſes the Sovereign of England to. inform 


an Engliſh Parliament, that he means to buy at home the bread, and 
broad cloth, and every other poſlible article for the army. One of the 
marginal notes bears, That if the King would make a great deſcent in 
« France, the Parliament would give any thing ;'” but another bears, 
That the fleet cannot be increaſed, on account of the impoſlibility of it, 
ce as not having ſhips enough, nor ſeamen, unleſs the coaſt-trade was ſtop- 
cc ped.” So that the ideas of pedlars intruded themſelves into the conſul- 
tations of ſtateſmen, and ended, as ſuch a mixture always will do, in that 
indetermination, which is the attendant of confuſion of objects. The 
counſels of Lord Caermarthen were fo unſteady, that when the King went 
to Ireland, before the battle of the Boyne, he was hardly arrived there, 
when Caermarthen adviſed him, in one of thoſe letters, to return with 
part of his army to defend England; which counſel had he followed, 
the throne of England had not now been filled with a Prince of the 
houſe of Hanover. Ruſſel, in another of thoſe letters, and a very long 
one too, reproaches his Sovereign, that he had not added to his appoint- 
ments, which, at the ſame time, he confeſſes were not under L. 3000 a- 
year, nor given one penſion to his ſiſter, and another to his brother, a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, who, he tells the King, had been obliged to marry 


a rich widow, in order to retrieve his circumſtances, hurt by his expen- 
ces *. 


Bor notwithſtanding theſe untoward appearances, the King perſiſted in 
his purpole of a deſcent upon France, and with a greater armament than 
had been originally projected; for it was intended to add to it + five thouſand: 
infantry, a correſponding body of cavalry, and four thouſand ſeamen, to 
make part of the deſcent; and for greater objects than were originally in- 


* Appendix to the former vol, of theſe Memoirs. 
+ Lords Report, 14th July, in Journals of this year 
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tended: beeauſe it was known, that twenty-ſix - ſhips of war, by being 
lightened of their guns, had taken refuge in St Maloes after the defeat of 
La Hogue ; -that the whole ſhips of war of France were ſeparated from 
'each other in different ports of the Channel and of the Bay of Biſcay ; 
that the vaſt fleet of tranſports, which were to have landed twenty thou- 
ſand men, with the late King, in England, were trembling from fear of 
their own deſtruction, under the weak protections of La Hogue and 
Havre de Grace; and that even the future hopes of France of a navy 
might be cut off, becauſe a great number of ſhips of war on the ſtocks, 
or equipping at Port L'Orient and Rochfort, were expoſed to be eaſily de- 
ſtroyed in thoſe harbours. Repeated orders were given to Ruſſel to at- 
tack St Maloes : the other objects of ſervice were preſented to his view at 
different times: Lord Nottingham endeavoured, by letters, to animate 
him to complete the late glories he had gained, and to annihilate the ma- 
ritime power of France in one ſummer, by the ſentiments of duty, ho- 
nour, vanity, intereſt, and the friendſhip between them. But Ruſſel took 
advantage of ſome expreſſions of this laſt, to call in queſtion its ſincerity, 
and pretending to take offence when none was intended, perplexed buſi- 
neſs by the confuſion which accompanies bad humour, As long as Ruſ- 
ſel, before the battle of La Hogue, had been in public *, adviſing a de- 
ſcent at St-Maloes, but with a ſecret view of leaving a free paſſage for the 
French fleet, in the mean time, to land the late King in England, he had 
declared the attempt upon St Maloes to be eaſy; and he even continued 
to do ſo for fome time after the battle, But when he found his advice 
was likely to be followed, he pretended to find every thing difficult. He 
had made no complaints when only ten thouſand troops were deſtined for 
the ſervice ; but when the hour of entering upon it came, he complained 
that a body of more than twenty thouſand men, compoſed of infantry, 
cavalry, and ſeamen, was too little for its ſafety. But as cunning ſor 
ever betrays itſelf, he expoſed his intention to do nothing, by propoſing 
to ſend an armament nearly as great as that with which William had won 
three kingdoms, to bring off ſeven hundred iron guns, which the F rench 


* Burcher and Ruſſel's letters to Lord Nottingham, of 13th May, in Commons Jour- 
nals, p. 750 of this year, — Former vol, of theſe Memoirs, p. 497. 
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May, were, Our troops may embark and land at St Maloes ; which place, by the 
** beſt information, is eaſily taken, while the fleet lies to the weſtward to protect it. 
This may oblige the French to a battle; and if we beat them, we may follow | 
them, (not as they did us, but) into their harbours, and embarking the ſoldiers, go vj 
for Breſt, and do a laſting ſervice to England,” The words of his letter ſoon after 
the battle, of the 27th of May, are: Now is the time, if you were able, to make the 
«« deſcent : the people here are under ſo great a conſternation, that, notwithſtanding 
the late King's camp was pitched, and the Union flag flying, as alſo the French, 
with a white one, I really believe that ten thouſand men might have marched forty 
miles without any great reſiſtance.” And on June 13th he writes: Something 
** mult be attempted to deſtroy them: to effect which, the land-army may be of great 
« uſe to us, though, I ſuppoſe, the forces the late King had near La Hogue, will be 
all drawn to St Maloes to protect them: when I conſider what advantage this ad- 
ditional blow to the enemy may be to England, I cannot think that the poſſeſſion of 
two provinces in France will be equal to it ; and I-believe your Lordſhip will be of 
my opinion: wherefore it is highly neceſſary, that the utmoſt endeavours ſhould be 
uſed to perform ſo important a ſervice.” 
Wd. Lord Nottingham, June 29th, wrote thus to Admiral Ruſſel : Our troops are ſo 
! þ s poſted, that they will be embarked in a few days, and immediately fail to join you. 
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1 believe there will be about 12,000, beſides dragoons, as there will be, if the ſhips 
« were come from Millford.“ 


Ruſſel, on the 4th July, anſwered him thus: Juſt now I received your letter of 
the 29th of June. I cannot now anſwer every particular; but this I may, without 
much conſideration : If the number yon deſign to land, do not exceed twelve thou- 
« ſand men, as you write, it will be of no uſe at Sz Males; that place (of men be- 
I" « longing to the land and ſea) affording double that number fit to bear arms: If 

i « theſe be all you can have to make the deſcent, I think the beſt uſe you can make of 
« them is, to land at La Hogue, and take away the cannon, Captain Meez writes me 
« word, they have got up from the ſhips there deſtroyed : For, doubtleſs, this num. 
„ber will ſignify little againſt any part of France, where any ſtrength is lodged.” 
5 Ruſſel could not fail to know, from the beginning, that there were not above 
15, ooo troops in the whole kingdom. 

A week after the date of this letter, to wit, on the 13th July, a council of war gave 
the following opinion: We do think a ſquadron of ſhips, in the ſummer ſeaſon, may 
| «« be ventured to lie before St Maloes, to cover the ſhips of tranſportation, in caſe there 
| be a deſcent deſigned near the place; provided the whole fleet be poſted ſo as to ſe- 
| | . cure them from any attempt of the enemy weſtward,” 
(IH ö 
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In the mean time, ignorant of theſe things, the ſpirits and hopes of peo- 
ple in England were elevated, in proportion to their late depreſſion, when 
the danger of the invaſion hung over them. The flames of the hulls and 
cordage of the French ſhips of war and tranſports, the falling of maga- 


ines and arſenals, the blowing up of docks and harbours, and the a- 


larms of the inhabitants of France, from the mouth of the Garonne to 


that of the Seine, were ſeen or heard in the imaginations of all; and 


even thoſe who in England often love their country when they hate their 
King, owned, with a mixture of exultation and diſcontent, that the uſe- 
leſs glories of the Edwards and Henrys in the interior parts of France, 


were likely to be eclipſed by the more ſolid advantages of the thunders of 


England, hurled by an uſurper upon her ſea-coaſts. Theſe agitations 
were increaſed by an accident : The fleet having failed at one time, and 
the tranſports at another, anxiety and fear, which in great ſituations al- 
ways preſent the dark fide of objects, ſuggeſted, that they might miſs 


each other in the ocean, or the tranſports meet with diſaſters when not 
aſſiſted and protected by the fleet. Accounts arrived, two days after, 
that the tranſports and fleet had met at ſea, and that the navy and land 
officers were fitting in a joint council of war, to regulate the mode of 
diſimbarkation-. With theſe, the tide of hopes and joy returned; but it 
was ſhort lived: next day an expreſs arrived from Ruſſel, that he had 


brought back the fleets ro England, after the troops had been three days 
on board. He had had the addreſs and influence to prevail with the 
council of war, which was thought in England to have been fitting on 


far other buſineſs, to concur with him in an opinion, which inferred, ra- 
ther than averred, that the ſeaſon of the year was too late for expedi- 


tions on the coaſt of France, though that ſeaſon was no later than the 
28th day of July. The account was received by the public, not as was ex- 
pected, but with a ſtupid inſenſibility; for the diſappointment was ſo ſud- 
den and ſo great as to overwhelm the power of rage or grief. 


Tu mind of William alone continued maſter of itſelf ; accuſtomed to 
draw ſome good from the greateſt evils, he ordered the troops, without 


That the guns propoſed to be brought off with a great army and fleet were iron 
ordnance, and ſeven hundred in number, appears from Lord Nottingham's letter of 
17th July.— Vid. Inquiry in Journals of Parliament this year, 
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in another country, whom they hoped in vain to have encountered in 
their own. Soon after, he removed Ruſſel from the command of the 
fleet, which he conferred upon Killigrew, Delaval, and Shovel jointly ; 
truſting, according to his uſual generous policy, to' the honour of the two 
firſt, while, by public fame, and probably with juſtice “, their loyalty 
was ſuſpected; but with the reſerve of a . policy, 1 the oy 
ſhould be a check upon both. 


W1TH equal ability the French King turned his own aaNet La 
Hogue to his advantage. Few of his feamen had been loſt at that place, 
their eſcape having been favoured by the keenneſs of the Engliſh ſeamen to 
deſtroy the ſhips. He put the teſt on board the tranſports which had been 
intended for the invaſion of England, converted theſe into privateers, and 
infeſted the ſeas with their depredations. Such of the Englifh mer- 
chantmen as ventured to ſea were taken: the reſt, warned by the  exam- 

ple, continued at home. It was computed, that in the courſe of the 
war, fifteen hundred Engliſh ſhips had been taken, valued at three mil- 
lions Sterling T. The ſame uſe was not made againſt the French trade, of 
the veſſels intended for the defcent upon France, either from the nature 
of the Engliſh Government, which makes the ſhipping of the merchants 
dependent upon contract alone, or becauſe the King's Engliſh - councils 


* Among the papers publiſhed by Mr M*Pherſon, there is a memorial from King 
James's adherents to one of the French miniſters. The paper is not ſigned, but from 
the laſt paragraph it ſeems to have been written by no inconſiderable perſons, The 
memorial contains theſe words: Beſides, his Majeſty has the two Admirals, who 
* command the fleet, and who are in correſpondence with him, and from whom his 
«© Majeſty may expect every advantage. Firſt, they have been trained up by his Ma- 
% jeſty, and owe their fortunes to him, and expect more from him than the Prince of 
« Orange will ever give them, and therefore, they have greater expectations from his 
«*« Majeſty ; moreover, they hate the Prince of Orange, on account of the inſolence, 
* of which they think he has been guilty towards the nation; and laſtly, they have 
i reaſon to fear they will be ſacrificed to the Parliament, in NT: to ſave the Prince 
% of Orange, who will not fail to blame them for the loſs of the Smyrna fleet. Dela- 
« val depends entirely upon the King; and Killigrew, the ſecond in command, de- 
“ pends upon the Earl of Danby, who is for the King.“ 

Vide alſo Sir John Fenwick's confeſſion. 


+ Journals of Commons of this year, 16th November, 
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did not think of it, and his own time and thoughts were occupied on the 
Continent. The object of Ruſſel's fleet having failed, and no others pre- 
ſenting themſelves, it remained inactive the reſt of the ſummer. So that 
the trade of Britain was ſuſpended, her ſeamen thrown idle, and her ſhip- 
ping, both of peace and of war, laid up in harbour near a year. 


Tux war in Flanders this ſummer was equally unfortunate for William: 
Namur was taken in his ſight, and the battle of Steinkirk loſt, in which 
he commanded. The firſt of theſe events was made remarkable by two 
circumſtances ; the one, that the works were defended by Cochorn, who 
had contrived and conſtructed them, and were attacked by Vauban; and 
therefore theſe two great rivals in ſcience and art, diſplayed againſt each o- 
ther all the powers of their minds, to determine the rank of genius between 
them. But a wound received by Coehorn during the ſiege, which diſ- 
abled him from acting, determined the point of ſucceſs, but not the que- 
ſtion, who was entitled, to it. The other was, that the ſiege was covered 
by the King of France, and attempted to-be raiſed by the King of Eng- 
land, cach at the head of an army of fourfcore thouſand men, who lay 
long near to, and often in ſight of each other, while the nations around 
ſtood in painful expectation of the event. But Lewis XIV. whoſe charac- 
ter is marked by an opinion which he ſanctified by his practice through the 
firſt and the greateſt part of his reign, that the beſt talent is to make uſe 
of the talents of other men, brought Mareſchal Luxembourg, under the 
name of commanding under him, to conduct his army. By the counſels 
of that General, he eluded all the arts of William to force him to a battle, 
or to cut off his reſources ; and ſhewed he deſerved ſucceſs, by allowing 
another to take the honour of it. The other event was marked by the 
valour, almoſt divine, of the Engliſh troops, and their great loſs of men, 
through the fault of Count Solmes, their commander, who was ſaid to 
have diſliked the Engliſh, becauſe their free ſpirit, which he called a mu- 
tinous one, would not ſubmit to German ſubordination ; and who left 
them expoſed, when it was reported he might have ſupported them with 
foreign troops. This circumſtance, by raiſing animoſity in England 
- againſt foreigners, created afterwards much uncaſineſs to the King; al- 


though he, who ſeldom ſhed tears of ſympathy but in battle, had often 
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In the courſe of the campaign, a hots was laid to aſſaſſinate him, be one 
Grandval, who was executed for it. The furies of party in England fixed 
the imputation of the crime upon King James, and even upon Lewis 
XIV. and ſome of his deceaſed and living miniſters: and party derived 
ſome advantage from it, to animate the nation againſt France and the late 
King, and in favour of William, who was faid to be expoſed in the cauſe 
of England. The King was too generous to pretend a belief of the 1 im- 
putation, and too politic to hands it. | 


Ix the reſt of Europe, the ſtate of the war continued as undeterminate 
as ever. The Duke of Savoy broke, like one of the rapid rivers of his 
country, down upon Dauphiny, waſted the open country, and took ſe- 
veral towns; but falling ill of the ſmallpox, was ſtopped in his courſe, and 
returned to his own dominions. The French kept poſſeſſion of the part 
of Catalonia next to France, but without proceeding further, from the 
want of roads and proviſions in Spain. On the Rhine, the French, un- 
der the Mareſchal de Lorges, beſides other advantages, gained a great 
battle at Speerbach, in which the Duke of Wirtenberg was taken priſon- 
er, but which they did not carry into conſequence ; becauſe Lewis, in- 
ſtead of preſſing the Emperor on that ſide, found it more his intereſt to 
let him carry his armies into Hungary, and waſte them againſt the Turks. 
In that quarter alone the arms of the Emperor had a decided ſuperiority ; 
but which he rendered of no uſe, by refuſing reaſonable terms of peace 
when offered to him there, from an obſtinacy and pore which were worth 
victories to France, 


AFTER the alternate ſucceſſes of the ſummer, the King returned to 
England to convene his Parliament iy November. One of Lord Caer- 
marthen's marginal notes, upon Lord Rocheſter's memorial above men- 
tioned, is in the following words: Lord Cornwallis ſays, had the Par- 
« lament met when ſummoned this ſummer upon the victory at ſea, they 
« would have given any thing: Engliſh people being puffed up with ſuc- 
6e ceſs, which when forgot, as it ſoon is, their zeal will cool; ſo that con- 


— 
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« ſequently, by this time, it will be forgot quite, which will prove of ill 
* conſequence to your affairs.” The obſervation was juſt : the King, by 
meeting his Parliament ſoon after the battle of the Boyne, had obtained, 
and with eaſe, whatever he aſked ; but by delaying to aſſemble Parlia- 
ment for near ſeven months after the battle of La Hogue, he loſt all the 
effect of the victory. The interval gave time for Lord Marlborough, 
who was enraged at what he called the King's ingratitude to the Whigs 
and to himſelf, and whoſe favour with the next heir to the throne, high 
character in his profeſſion, and above all, whoſe power of induſtry and 
intrigue made his influence, though he was only a ſoldier, and in pri- 
ſon, be felt in every line of life in the kingdom, to prepare a regular 
and concerted oppoſition in Parliament. The Lords Huntingdon and 
Scarſdale had been committed to the 'Tower at the fame time with him, 
on charges of high treaſon ; but ſome doubts were entertained of the le- 
_ gality, both of the commitments and of the continuance of them. Ta- 
king advantage of this circumſtance, and of former and recent events, 
Lord Marlborough hoped that he ſhould provoke the Whigs, by the pre- 
ference given to the Tories in places of truſt; the Peers, in defence of 
the privileges of their order, injured in his perſon and thoſe of his two 
friends ; the officers, by the ſlaughter of their countrymen at Steinkirk; 
pride of rank, jealouſy of foreigners, and antipathy to foreign command; 
the merchants, by their loſſes; men of ſenſe, by the imprudence of 
ſending great and expenſive'Engliſh armies to a continental war, when 
their country was left unprotected againſt invaſions at home; and 
the people, by the hatred and envy which they always bear to their 
fuperiors. de Fe poqrcy 


Tux effect of theſe preparations appeared as ſoon as Parliament was 
opened. The Peers, inſtead of paying the common compliment of an ad- 
dreſs of thanks to the King for his ſpeech, delayed it for a fortnight ; 
and, in the mean time, inſtantly entered upon an inquiry into the com- 
mitment of the three Lords. The legality of the commitment vas re- 
ferred to the opinion of the judges, who deemed it to be legal. But the 
King was too wiſe to let the ſtrength of parties be tried, as Charles I. 
and Charles II. had too often imprudently done, upon abſtract queſtions 
between the rights of the King and of the people, where the utmoſt he 
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could hope for would be a few declaratory words in his favour, of which 
the public, who were both judges and parties, would continually com- 
plain, qualhed the O_o by 1 2 the Lords to be 51 at Brac rex of 


"Tus Houſes next attacked the King's Tory adininiftration; by an in- 
quiry into the cauſes of the tniſcarriages by ſea; In the heat of party and 
paſſion, natural to all popular afſemblies, and which, therefore; makes 
their compliments or cenſure, for the molt part, of little conſequence in 
the eyes of poſterity; Admiral Ruſſel, protected by the Whig - party; 
becauſe himſelf a Whig, and becauſe he had been diſplaced from his 


command by the King, received from the Houſe of Commons an ho- 


nourable teſtimony of his conduct, in a battle which he had not meant to 


fight, and in an invaſion of France, which he had intentionally ' diſap. 


pointed. The proſecution of Lord Nottingham was more ſerious, be. 
cauſe the whole Whig party joined in a cry againſt him, and becauſe 
the Tories, fretted by miſcarriages during his adminiſtration, gave him 
only a feeble protection. But he eſcaped, from the nature of all parlia- 
mentary inquiries, which give time for the keenneſs of friends to encreaſe, 
the reſentment of enemies to ſubſide, and the indolence of all to — 
itſelk “. a 5 | 


Tur Peers, taking advantage of an rn IN in WH King' $ french... in 
which he had paid an unmeaning compliment to the advice of Parlia- 
ment, preſented what they called an addreſs of advice to the King +; in 
which they deſired, that the commanding: officer of the Engliſh abroad, 
next to the King, ſhould be a native of his dominions ; a regulation which, 
while it ſeemed to ſtrike only at Count Solmes, Wale the extent of Lord 
Marlborough's views, who foreſaw he might one day claim the benefit of 
it; that the Engliſh officers ſhould command officers of equal rank in 
the confederate army, except thoſe of crowned. heads, without regard to 
the dates of commiſſions; a regulation which, by the exception it con- 
tained, was levelled at the Dutch; that twenty thouſand Engliſh ſoldiers 
ſhould remain in England, to be commanded by one of the King's ſubs 
jects; and that no ſeat at the board of ordnance ſhould be beſtowed on 


* Lords Proteſts, 21ſt December 1692. , f Lords Journals, 18th February. 
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a foreigner. The Coinmons, in a refolution for an addreſs, added, that 
the ' vacancies for general officers ſhould be filled up with natives of 
the King's dominions. The ſubje& touched the King on too tender a 
part; and therefore he anſwered dryly to the Lords, © that he would con- 
te ſider the matter of it.” The anſwer, probably, ſhewed the Commons, 
that they had either gone too far, or that their going further could have 


no conſequence; = e they wy not turn their reſolutions into an 
addreſs. ' | 


Tas particular view of that part of the addreſs which deſired twenty 
thouſand Engliſh ſoldiers to be kept in England, commanded by an 
Engliſh general, has only lately been brought to light. Lord Marlbo- 
rough's original plan, in concert with King James, was to prevail with 
Parliament, to ſend all the foreign counſellors, and the foreign forces, 
which were then above five thouſand, in London, out of England, and 
then, by taking advantage of their abſence, to make the late King's re- 
turn to England more ſafe. But ſome of the late King's party, who 
knew not that the plan was concerted with their maſter, believing it was 
intended to pleaſe the Princeſs Anne, and to ſerve the ambition of her 
favourite Marlborough, and not her father, informed Lord Portland of 
the intention, and thereby enabled him to counteract it &. 


Tae Whigs in the Houſe of Commons aimed . blow at the Tories, 
by a vote for an addreſs to the King, © to employ in his counſels and the 


King James's account of this matter, in a memorial to Lewis XIV. is in theſe 
words: My friends deſigned laſt year to recal me by the Parliament. The plan 
* was concerted, and Lord Churchill was to propoſe in Parliament, to drive all ſtran- 
0 gers out of the council and army, and even out of the kingdom. If the Prince of 
„ Orange had conſented to that propoſal, they would have had him in their power, 
If he had rejected it, he would have made the Parliament declare againſt him: 
« and, at the ſame time, Lord Churchill, with the army, was to declare for the 
% Parliament; the fleet was to do the ſame, and I was to be recalled. They had al- 
« ready begun to execute this project, and had gained a conſiderable al, when 
e ſome loyal ſubjects, who were indiſcreet, believing that they ſerved me, and ima« 
„ gining that what my Lord Churchill did was not on my account, but on account 
«« of the Princeſs of Denmark, had the imprudence to diſcover the whole to Bentick, 
and thereby diverted the blow.” M*Pherſon's State-papers, vol. 1. p. 440. 
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management of his affairs, ſuch perſons only whoſe principles oblige 
e them to ſtand by him, and his right, againſt the late King James, 
* and all other pretenders whatſoever.” But the Tories cluded the 
blow, by nn in a en which they ſaid did not affect them. 


Tux oppoſition- party e an attempt, in the Houſe of Lords, which 
was begun by the Marquis of Halifax and Lord Mulgrave, to obſtru& 
the ſupplies, and thus ſtop the wheels of government altogether, by 
creating and fomenting a quarrel between the Houſes on the common 
land- tax bill: they prevailed with the Lords to aſſert a right to tax them- 
ſelves, and to ingraft a clauſe for that purpoſe on the bill, when ſent to 
their Houſe by the Commons: The Houſe of Commons took the alarm 
in an inſtant, and unanimouſly declared againſt the innovation. But the 
intention of ſtarting the queſtion was too apparent : ſuſpicions aroſe that 
it had been concerted with the friends of the late King: Its ſerving 
France, by throwing diſcord, into an Engliſh Parliament, provoked all. 
And therefore it was dropped, not without ſome ſhame, and perhaps ſome 
compunction, in thoſe who had ſet it on foot. The attempt to obſtruct 
public ſervice proved fortunate for it. The Whigs, ſeeing they were 
likely to become unpopular for what they had done, did not, in the fur. 
ther courfe of the ſeſſion, oppofe the ſupplies. The number of ſeamen 
was raiſed to 3 3,000 W. 


Tux fate of a bill for Siſebling mene of future Parliaments to hold 
offices under government, ſhewed the indifference with which indivi- 
duals could, at that time, give up their own intereſts, to ſerve thoſe of 
their party. A bill which, if propofed at preſent, would ſet all Par- 
liament in a flame, paſſed the Houſe of Commons without one contra- 
dictory voice, and was rejected in the Houſe of Lords by two only; cir. 
cumſtances which are commonly referred to as proofs, either that there 
was much virtue among Parliament-men at that time, or, which is next to 


it, that they wiſhed to have it thought ſo; but which, perhaps, prove only, 
that the perſonal ceconomy of our anceſtors was greater, and the offices of 


* Commons Journals, iſt December. 
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ment fewer, and of leſs conſequence than they are now. The op- 


poſition brought the bill into the Houſe of Commons to make themſelves 


popular; the Court · party aſſented, to rob them of the advantage: near 


done half of the Peers voted for the bill, to ſhew they were independent of 
the King; it was rejected by the reſt, becauſe their hereditary ſeats in 


Parliament made them independent of the mob. 


Tnovan this bill went through the Houſe of Commons without much 
argument, becauſe there was much affeQation, and little ſincerity in the 
conduct of it; yet the public entered keenly into reaſonings upon its 
merit. But while ſome defended it on the common topic, that the dif. 


poſal of offices among the members of the Houſes gives an undue influ- 


ence to the Crown over them; and ſome attacked it on the common to- 
pics, that ſince the territorial weight of the Crown had been loſt for cen- 
turies, and the prerogative power of the Crown had ſunk ſuddenly in the 
reign of Charles I. new influences, of ſome fort or other, were become 
neceſſary to prevent the regal from being over-balanced by the popular 
part of the conſtitution ; there were men who reaſoned, or might have 
reaſoned on deeper principles: For, on the one hand, it was no extrava- 
gance to ſay, though at firſt ſight | it might ſeem ſo, that the ſtruggle for 
places and honours in England is in modern times the chief cauſe of the 


| Hberties of England; becauſe the ſureſt road for men of parts and fair 


ambition, to force the employment of their talents into the ſervice of go- 
vernment, is through their popularity: but they cannot become popular, 
without continual efforts to obtain popular laws, which, when they arrive 
at power, they cannot recal, or are aſhamed to make the attempt. On 
the other hand, it was or might have been lamented, that the fame war 
for places and honours which ſerves public liberty, hurts public intereſt : 
That in Rome, the annual change of power made it the intereſt of thoſe 
who aimed at it, to promote the public ſervice, even in the hands of their 
rivals, in order to recommend themſelves to that public favour, on which 
their hopes of ſucceeding to them in a year or two depended, and /in or- 
der to be able to perform the public ſervice with the more glory to them- 
ſelves, when they were ſo ſoon to fill the places of others; for which, 
the examples of Lucullus, Sylla, Cæſar, and others, might be appealed 


40, who conquered kingdoms abroad, for thoſe who were impeaching 
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them at home : Whereas in England, the power of the Crown to com- 

mit the care of the public ſervice to whom it pleaſes, and'for as long time 
as it pleaſes, leaves no alternative for thoſe who wiſh to be employed 
in it, but to pull down their rivals; at home, by obſtructing their mea- 
ſures ; abroad, by creating a ſuſpicion of the ſtability of their councils; 
and every where, by taking advantage of their fears, in attempting any 
thing that is new, however uſeful it may be; and by traducing the poli- 
tical characters of the miniſters of government, to fix the imputation of 
weakneſs or wickedneſs upon government itſelf, But thoſe perhaps 
were the wiſeſt, who, ſeeing and owning all theſe diſadvantages, thought, 


that though every thing was not good in the political ſtate of Rn; 


yet every thing was better than any where elle. 


A bill equally hoſtile to the power of he Crown, which provided for 
annual ſeſſions of Parliament, and that it ſhould not be in the diſcretion 
of the Crown to prolong the ſame Parliament beyond three years, paſſed 
both Houſes. The bill, though popular, raiſed diſlike in ſome againſt 
a precedent, which pointed at fixing any duration to Varliaments what- 
ſoever. It was ſaid, © That to permit members of Parliament to tamper 
<« with their own ſittings, and their own duration, was dangerous, be- 
e cauſe it was making them judges in their own cauſe: The ſame breath 


« of opinion which made them limit their duration to three years, 


& might make them, for their own intereſt, extend it to ſeven : The uſe 
<« of ſeptennial, would ſet a precedent for that of vicennial Parliaments ; 
« and by that ſingle alteration in a ſtatute, the reſponſibility of miniſters 
e to future Parliaments, and of members to their conſtituents, being re- 
% moved, Engliſh Parliaments would become, like the ſenates of the 
Roman Emperors, mere engines of power, but more unwieldy and in- 
ce tricate in their movements, and the liberties of England be laid for 
c ever in the duſt: And that therefore it was ſafer to leave the duration 
« of Parliaments to the diſcretion of the Crown, which, if abuſed, the 
<« ſpirit of the people could controul, than to ſtatutes, which, whether 
< right or wrong, it behoved all to obey.” The King refuſed his aſſent 
to the bill, for the wiſeſt reaſon which a foreigner could aſſign, That 


* as he found the Engliſh conſtitution to be the beſt in the world when 


he ſaved it, he would not preſume to try to make it better.“ 
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Tux Houſes laſtly proceeded upon an inquiry into the miſmanagement 
of the King's government in Ireland. Here the numbers of complaints 
aroſe, as commonly happens, in proportion to the favour with which 
they were received ; and informations acquired dignity from being made 
m public, which thoſe who gave them would have ſcorned to communi- 
cate in private. But moſt of them were true ; the cauſe of which was, 
that no Parliament had been aſſembled in Ireland for twenty-ſeven years, 


| unleſs the diſorderly meeting of the late King's Popiſh adherents, in the 


chambers of Parliament, can be called one; and nations which are ac. 
cuſtomed to look up for redreſs of grievances to their public aſſemblies, 
are more expoſed than others to public diſorders, when thoſe guardiang 
of order can defend them no longer. It was given in evidence at the bar 
of the Houſe of Lords, that the Iriſh Privy Council, aſſuming military 
as well as civil powers, had hanged a man without trial, becauſe, by ad. 
vice of a prieſt, he had refuſed to adhere to a confeſſion. made in coun. 
cil againſt his accomplices in a murder ; and that the ſoldiers, not regu- 
larly paid, lived at free quarter, forced money from the inhabitants for 


| ſubſiſtence and clothing, and fixed prices as they pleaſed ; and that their 


extortions were believed to amount to L. 200,000, Lady Cromwell, 

Counteſs of Ardglaſs, from a chair at the table of the Houſe of Peers; 
in which ſhe was "indulged, as well as in giving her evidence upon ho- 
nour and not upon oath, becauſe ſhe was a Peereſs, told the Lords, that 
when ſhe offered coals and wood at low rates to Villars, a Lieutenant. Co. 
lonel of dragoons, for his regiment, he anſwered, No; he ſhould 
ce need no firing as long as there was a houſe upon the eſtate,” and pull- 


ed down her houſes to uſe the timbers for feuel: Theſe oppreſſions were 


imputed to cauſes deeper than the common diſorders attendant upon ar- 
mies, when conſcious that they have mankind at their mercy, from im- 
prudent expreſſions of Mr Pultney, clerk. to the privy council, and of 
Mr Davis, another dependent upon adminiſtration ;- for the one ſaid in 


the Houſe of Commons, That, if Parliament did not find ſupplies for 


«the troops, the troops would find free quarters for themſelves py” and 
the other, that, if the Commons would give no money, they ſhould 
165 have no e 
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PAT III. bove L.100,000; of the perſonal eſtates of the rebels, in value L. 1 35,999, 


Boox 1. 


2 only L. 10,000 was accounted for: their real eſtates were let on leaſes 


1093. 


three ſourths below their former value: and the profit of theſe frauds 
was divided, under the cover of the names of other perſons, moſtly among 
thoſe who had been appointed to prevent them; to wit, Lord Conningſ- 
by, one of the two Lords Juſtices, the Commiſſioners of forfeited eſtates, 
thoſe of the revenue, and even the Lord Chief-Baron, and two others of 
the Judges. The mode of beſtowing the leaſes gave more provocation 
than the preferences beſtowed ; for though the auctions were open, only 
thoſe perſons were permitted to bid, who were intended to be favoured ; 
and therefore the appearance of juſtice ſeemed to add mockery to the 
want of it. But the behaviour of Mr Culliford, one of the commiſſion - 
ers of the revenue, who was attacked in the Houſe of Commons for the 
ſhare of profit which he drew from leaſes taken contrary to his duty, join- 
ed perſonal to political inſult, when he conveyed an inſinuation to the 
Houle, that his privilege, as a member of the Engliſh Parliament, pro 
tected him from anſwering to ſuch charges in Ireland. 


Evxx accident ſometimes preſented occaſion for provocation; for pro- 
tections from debt having been bought from men in power by many Ro- 
man Catholics, under pretence that they had been in rebellion, and as 
ſuch were intitled to protection by the articles of Limerick; it ſometimes 
happened, that while the officers of law were committing Proteſtants to 
priſon for debts, thoſe perſons were coming out of it. This. contraſt be- 
tween the fates of the priſoners, ſtruck the ſenſes of ſpeQators, the ima» 
ginations of the abſent, when they heard of it, and the rage and pity of 
the multitude. They exclaimed againſt a government which allowed Pro- 
teſtants to be committed to priſon for debts, who had fought for govern- 
ment, when thoſe Papiſts were freed of them, who had fought, or by 
the aid of perjury and bribery had pretended to haye fought againſt it. 


The affeQation of ſilence in men connected with power, when queſtion- 
ed, why they gave ſo many protections from debt to pretended rebels, 
was more alarming than the avowal of bad reaſons could have been; be- 
29 ſecrecy always creates ſuſpicion that there is 100 good a cauſe for 

Mr Culliford's anſwer, when queſtioned upon ſuch ſubjects, was, 
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that © theſe were arcana imperii which he was not at liberty to ex- 
<< plain &.“ 


- ALL theſe injuries, real or exaggerated, were made more bitter to thoſe 
of high rank in Ireland, by the ſame circumſtance, which was ſeen in our 


day in Scotland in the laſt rebellion, and ſoon after it, and which will be 


ſeen in every country where there is a war of government with its ſubjeQs, 


The more generous, who complained of the injuries of armies and officers, 
were privately. traduced at court, and in the cloſets of miniſters in England, 


as enemies to the King; and thoſe mean men who, with indifference, ſaw 
their country inſulted, were honoured and rewarded as his only friends. 


I this inauſpicious ſtate of things, Lord Sidney had gone over Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; but prefuming on his being the King's only Eng- 
lick favourite, and intoxicated with ſudden power, he loſt that temper in 
proſperity, which his maſter had never loſt in adverſity. Inſtead of let- 
ting bills for ſupplies originate in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, he ſent two 
bills to the Houſe which had been drawn by the privy council of Ireland, 
tranſmitted to England, and approved there; the one, a bill for a new ex- 
ciſe upon beer; and the other, a tax upon. corn-lands, in a country where a 
land-tax had never been known: unpopular bills, becauſe. they affected the 
drink-and the food of the people, and unpopularly introduced. Fired with 
the love of that freedom which they had vindicated againſt one King, the Iriſh 
extended the ſpirit of it to another, and aſſerted, that no money-bills could 
be brought into parliament which had not originated in parliament it- 
ſelf; and the Commons ſubſtituted a bill for a poll-tax in their places, 
They prepared otlier bills, popular, wiſe, and juſt ; and among others, a 
bill for a law, which was the thought of a divinity in pity to human kind, 
a habeas corpus law. Lord Sidney reprimanded the Houle, ſuddenly 
diſmiſſed the Parliament without doing buſmeſs of any kind, by which he 
loſt the intended ſupplies, and returned ta England 1n little more than two 
months after he had left it. His departure was marked by ſtrong features 
of paſſion; for Sir Arthur Rawdon, with five other members of character 
= uns, having, from ee alked his menen to do what r 
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could have done without it; that is, to ſend agents to wait on the King 
on the affairs of the Proteſtants of Ireland; he anſwered, that he knew 
“ no better agent for the Proteſtant noel than. the King himſelf, who, 
« to his knowledge, had been fo for theſe twenty years paſt ; but if they 
« defired to go to England to aſk his. Majeſty's pardon for their riotous 
« meetings, they might do it, and he hoped they might ſucceed in it.“ 
And to take from himſelf the excuſe of an unpremeditated anſwer, he turn- 
ed it into a deliberate act, by ordering his own imprudence, in the anſwer, 
to be recorded in the council-book. Immediately after, Lord Sidney diſ- 
miſſed Sir Arthur Rawdon from the government of his county; but two 
noblemen, whom he ſucceſſively appointed to fill his place, refuſed to ac- 
cept. With the fame impotent marks of diſgrace, he ſent the clerk of 
the privy council to demand from the King's prime and ſecond ſerjeant their 
commiſſions, for their conduct in Parliament: one of them, holding in his 
hand one commiſſion which, from the terms of it, could be taken from 
wy and another which could not, bid the clerk © take which he plea» 
« ſed.” 4 | 


* 


A very ſtrong remonſtrance on theſe ſubjects was preſented to the King 
in England by the Peers, and another prepared by the Commons. But 
the King, either ſeeing that the injuries of Ireland were too wide, and in- 
volved too many offenders, to be puniſhed; or he, who was an indulgent 
and ſteady friend, remembering his obligations to Sidney for paſt ſervices, 
interrupted the inquiry by a prorogation of Parliament on the 14th. oß 
March, and ſoon after went to Holland K. 


Tas external quality of an Engliſh monarch, is height, but of his mi. 
niſters, moderation of ſpirit: Becauſe a Prince, who has no power but 
what the laws give him, is obliged to aſſume the appearance of ſtate; and 
becauſe, on that very account, freemen will generouſly bear from him what 
they will not ſubmit te from their equals: And hence the hiſtory of Eng- 
land ſhews, that her princes have been more obliged to the temper, than 
to the talents of their ſervants. This truth was ſeen in the contraſt be- 
tween the fate of the King's affairs this year in Ireland and in Scotland. 
"The King took the public appearance of his confidence from Sir John Dal- 


Journals of the Engliſh Houſes this year. 
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rymple, who was now, by the death of his father, become Viſcount of PA III. 


Boox I, 


Stair, becauſe he was unpopular on account of the affair of Glenco, and _______, 


was thought to be too bold in his ideas, merely becauſe they were ſu- 
perior to thoſe of other men, and gave it to the Earl of Tweeddale, 


Lord Chancellor, and to the Duke of Hamilton, whom he appointed his 


Commiſſioner to Parliament ; one of whom was by nature a man of mild 
manner and temper, and the other by art was courteous to all, be- 
cauſe he was conſcious that his diſtance of rank ſecured him from the 
danger of loſing ground by condeſcenſion. Theſe miniſters, by very dif- 
ferent arts from thoſe of Lord Sidney, prevailed with a diſcontented Par- 
liament, in diſcontented times, to contrive new oaths for the ſecurity of 
government; to impoſe taxes ſufficient for its ſupport; to make him an of- 
fer, common enough in Scottiſh Parliaments, of preſſing recruits to fill up 
vacancies in his regiments, and to increaſe his army with two regiments of- 
cavalry, and four of infantry x. But the difficulties in which Lord Sid- 
ney had involved his maſter, by loſing the Iriſh ſupplics, forced the King + 
to divert the money intended for raiſing troops in Scotland, for the uſe of 
thoſe of Ireland. So that of three kingdoms, one poor kingdom gave aid 
to another, and the third, if we may believe the publications of the times, 
deſpiſed both, and pitied neither 4. 


_ ® Gazette May 4. 1693. | : + Burnet, 


+ Vide a very extraordinary report againſt Ireland in the Journals of the Houſe of 
Commons, 12th Japuary this year, and the ſubſequent condu of England to the Scots 
colony at Darien, — The report is in the following words : 

« Tt is notorious, that not an Iriſhman who was in Ireland during the late rebellion, and 
„% capable of being guilty thereof, either by being actually in arms, or by aiding, abet- 
<« ting, and aſliſting the rebels, is innocent: So that the only perſons preſumed to be 
« ſo, are either ſuch as continued in England during the whole time, of which there are 
% not above three or four known; or infants of ſuch an age as could not capacitate 
« them to bear arms, or abet or aſſiſt the rebels: In both which caſes, it is to be no- 
© ted, that the heirs, or next in remainder, may have been, and probably were, in re- 
4 bellion.” * 

% Fifty-two rebellions, which the Iriſh have wn: guilty of, may ſufficiently evince, 
that nothing can reconcile the implacable hatred of them to the Britiſh nation; and 


the only way of ſecuring that kingdom to the crown of England is, the putting it out 


« of the power of the Iriſh again to rebel; gentle means having hitherto always proved 
« ineffectual; and the favour they received after being conquered in one rebellion, al - 
.« ways laid a foundation for the next,” - 
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From thoſe premiſes the report forms this concluſion : 

* In order to which, it is humbly propoſed, that the ſelling all the forfeited eſtates of 
that kingdom, not remitted by the articles of Gallway and Limeric, to Proteſtants, 
vill ſo ſtrengthen the Proteſtant, and weaken the Popiſh intereſt of that kingdom, 
* that future * will, with more eaſe, thereby be r e Wan other wiſe 7 
6s can. ” 

Note firft, page 7th. 

Froiſſart, whoſe relations are written with the ſimple charms of ALT OL a like 
his, are full of manners and picture, and who lived in the time of Edward III. gives the 
following particulars of his expedition, It was originally intended for Gaſcony, to raiſe 
the ſiege of Aiguillon, then beſieged by the King of France's ſon at the head of one 
hundred thouſand men, But Edward's fleet being prevented by croſs winds from get- 
ting into the ocean, he was perſuaded by Godfrey of Harcourt, a French rebel Lord, 
who was with him, that the beſt way to raiſe the ſiege, was by invading Normandy. 
The argument which Godfrey made uſe of, was in the following words: That Nor- 
« mandy was one of the moſt plentiful countries in the world; that the people were 
little uſed to war, and thofe who were, were occupied at the ſiege of Aiguillon; and 
that he would find many great towns, but without walls,” Upon. this account Ed- 
ward turned his fleet to La Hogue, His army conſiſted of ten. thouſand archers, an 
equal number of Welſh and Iriſh, who, in that age, were uſed as light troops, and four 
thouſand men at arms, who were the cavalry of the age, and each of whom carried 
three horſes with him, if it be true that the Engliſh men at arms were compoſed in the 
ſame way with the French, each of whom, as the hiſtorian Guiccardin relates, had 
three horſes with him. Edward was accompanied by the prime nobility of England, 
and by his eldeſt ſon, afterwards the Black Prince, then a youth, to animate the army 
by the preciouſneſs of their pledge, and to form the youth to the love of great actions by 
ſeeing great ſcenes. When the King landed, he fell. His attendants wiſhed him to return 
to his ſhip, and not to land his army that day, becauſe the fall was ominous, He an- 
ſwered, with a ready preſence of mind, that the ground of France had ſhowed her 
ſondneſs to receive him, and he accepted her embraces. He ſtopped for ſome time to- 
take the towns of Barfleur, Cherbourg, Montbourg, and other towns on the ſea coaſt, 
with the then ſtrong fort of Caen, in order to ſecure places of refuge to his fleet, and of 


retreat to his army. Such priſoners as were rich or warlike he ſent over to England 


in his ſhips, which were continually paſſing, that he might be ſure of the ranſom of the 
one claſs of men common in thoſe days, and be ſafe from the inſurrections of the other 
behind him when he quitted Normandy. His march was along the Seine, to procure wa- 
ter-carriage for his baggage, and ſecure one of his flanks. He divided his army into 
three bodies, which marched ſeparately in the day-time, to cover more country, but 
were encamped at night, ſo as to be able to give aid to each other it attacked ; and for 
that purpoſe, his own quarters were always in the centre of the camp. But he paſſed 
the walled towns without beſieging them, that he might not” (as Froiſſart ſays) 
« waſte his army and artillery,” In his march, Froiſſart ſays, that he found” (pre» 
ciſely as would be found at this day) © the country full of grain, carts, and waggons, 
« horſes, ſwine, ſheep, and other beaſts; their houſes full of riches, rich burgeſſes, and 
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* much drapery.“ He came within a few miles of Paris, burning ſome villages around, Parr III. 


but did not attack it, becauſe the King of France protected it with a ſtrong army poſted 2 o Ox I. 


at St Denis, and diſeaſe had infected the Engliſh army. Being afraid of want of provi- 


ſions if he returned through a country which he had waſted, he took his route through 
Picardy, the magazine of grain of France, as Normandy is her magazine for animal 
food. But the bridges of the Seine being broke down by the enemy, he threw a bridge 


of boats over the river at Poiſſy. The country of Picardy not being at that time ſo well 


known as it is now, he had difficulty to find a ford in the Somme ; but when he found 
it, and that it was defended, he forced it by an unexpected attack. The enemy hung 
upon his retreat with more than one hundred thouſand men, and he had not the eighth - 
part of the number. 

He retreated till he found a very 3 poſt, juſt large enough to draw up his army, 
and defended by nature every where, except in his front, which he left open for the e- 
nemies to paſs, and then ſtopped to receive them, and relieve the fatigues of his army. 
Early in the morning of the day of the battle he roſe, paid his devotions in private, and 


when the ſun roſe, he repeated them in public with his whole army, to the God of bat- 


tles. He then rode from rank to rank, encouraging his men (as Froiſſart ſays) * with 
* kind words and chearful looks ;”” and made them recruit their ſpirits with meat and 
drink, and reſt themſelves in their ranks on the ground, while the enemies were ap- 
proaching. He poſted all the horſes behind, and placed their riders, with the infantry, 
in the narrow and ſtrong ground of his ſtation. The battle was gained by the Engliſh, 
archers, who, in that age, were deemed the beſt in the world, Froiſſart ſazs, their 
* arrows fell thick as ſnow among the French.“ Often attacked, and often victorious, 
they never quitted-their ground to purſue, till the enemy fled every where; and even 
then the main body went not, but the light troops to compleat the defeat, who ſtabbed 
all whom they overtook with ſhort daggers, through the openings of the armour which 
covered their bodies. The Engliſh army had been drawn up in-three bodies behind each 
other, to give and receive ſupport the more eaſily; the young Prince commanding the firſt 
line, and the King the laſt, who took his tation on a height at a wind-mill, to have the 
better view of both armies. The Prince's line being ſore preſſed ; Froffart relates what 
happened in the following words, which | copy from the old Engliſh tranſlation by 
Lord Berners, becauſe it has all the ſimple air of the original. Than the ſeconde ba- 
* tayle of the Englyſhmen came to ſocour the Prince's batayle, the whiche was tyme, 


« for they had as than moche ado, and they with y- Prince ſent a meſſanger to the 


«© Kynge, who was on a lytell wyndmyll hyll : than the kny;;ht ſayd to the Kynge, Sir, 
*« therle of Warwyke, and therle of Cifort, Sir Reynolde Cobham, and other ſuche as 

* be about the Prince, your ſonne, ar feerſſy fought with all, and are fore handled : 
* wherefore they deſyre you, that you and your batayle wolle come and de them; 
4 for if the Frenchmen encreaſe, as they dout they woll, your ſonne and they ſhall have 
©« moche a do. Than the Kynge ſayd, is my ſonne deed, or hurt, or on the yerthe 
© fallen? No, Sir, quoth the knyght, but he is hardly matched; wherfore he hathe 
t nede of your ayde; Well, ſayde the Kynge, retourne to him, and to them that ſent 
« you hyther, and ſay to them, that they ſend no more to me tor any adventure chat 
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*« falleth, as long as my ſonne is alyve: and alſo ſay to them, that they ſuffer him this 
day to wynne his ſpurres ; for if God be pleaſed, I wole this journay be his, and the 
* honoure therof, and to them that be aboute hym. Than the knyght retourned agayne 
* to them, and ſhewed the Kynge's wordes, the which gretly encouraged them : and 
« they repoyned in that they had ſent to the Kynge, as they dyd.” 

What paſſed on the evening of the battle, is thus finely deſcribed by Froiſſart. On 
* this Saturdaye, whan the nyght was come; and that the Englyſhmen hard no more 
* noyſe of the Frenchemen, than they reputed themſelfe to have the vyctorie, and the 
« Frenchmen to be dyſconfited, ſlayne, and flede a waye. Than they made preate 
« fyers, and lyghted by torcheſſe and candelles, bycauſe it was very darke. Than the 
„% Kynge auayled downe fro the lytell hyll where as he ſtode, and of al that day tyll than 
* his helme came never of on his heed. Than he went withall his batayle to his ſonne 
* the Prince; and embraced hym in his armes, and kyſt hym, and ſayde, fayre ſonne, 
© God gyve you good pſcuerance; ye are my good ſon, thus ye have aquyted you 
ce nobly ; ye ar worthy to kept a realme: the Prince inclyned himſelfe to the yerthe, 
„ honourying the Kynge his father. This night they thanked God for their good ad- 
venture, and made no book therof ; for the Kynge wolde that no manne ſhulde be 
« proude or make booſt, but every man humbly to thanke God.“ 

In the whole annals of literature, the beſt told tories for manners, and affecting and 
pictureſque circumſtances, are thoſe of Joſeph and his brethren, and of Ruth, in the 
ſcripture : and yet Froiſſart's account of the ſix citizens of Calais, who gave themſelves 
up to Edward to be executed, in order to ſave the reſt of their fellow-citizens, is ſcarce- 
ly inferior. His relation, too, of the Lombards attempt to betray Calais to the French, 
5 King's night · adventure, and his behaviour to his priſoners, is perfectly capital. 


Note ſecond, page 8th. 

I have ſaid, that Lord Stair, at to rr perious, adviſed his late Majeſty to at- 
tack France through Paris. 

The firſt time was in the year 1734, when France was deſtitute of an army, from the 
ſucceſſive pacific counſels of the Duke of Orleans and Cardinal Fleury; and the then 
ſituation of Europe made the Moſelle the only ſtation for a German and Engliſh' army. 
The ſecond was in the year before the battle of Dettingen, when an Engliſh army lay 
uſeleſs in Flanders, and two French armies were in diſtreſs in Bobemia. The laſt time 
was after the battle of Dettingen, when, added to the diſtreſſes of the former year, the 
French had loſt that battle. Theſe periods are referred to in the following memorial, 
which Lord Stair, when he reſigned the command of the army in Germany, after the ; 
battle of Dettingen, delivered to the late King, 


Memorial preſented by Field Mareſchal John Earl of Stair to K. George II. after the 
Battle of Dettingen, 


« Tu march from Aſchaffenburg was made eds without my knowledge, I got 
into my coach in the morning, reſolving. to continue there during the march; but 


being afterwards informed that the French were paſling the Mayne, and ances in 


order to attack us, I mounted on horſeback immediately, and made all the diſpo- 
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* ſitions proper for drawing up our army in order of battle, which I executed with - 
*« out any confuſion. Meeting Count Neuperg ſoon after, I informed him of the diſpo- 
ſitions I had made, and he approved of them entirely, This General's opinion was, 
% that the enemy's deſign was not to attack us. Your Majeſty coming up afterwards, 
* F-had the honour to acquaint you with every thing I had done, and you expreſſed in 
« ſtrong terms your approbation of all, | 

4% I ſhall not take notice of what happened during the action; your Majeſty knows, 


that my opinion was, that without loſing time, we ſhould make all the advantage we 


could of the victory we had gained. When the army arrived at Hannau, I propoſed 
© to ſeize on Hochſtet, and lay a bridge over the Mayne, to paſs the river, and to poſt 
1% our army in ſuch a manner as to hinder the enemy from getting back over the 
© Rhine; which, from what had paſſed on that fide of the Danube, I judged would 
@t foon happen. I preſſed the ſame advice with your Majeſty, by the means of Gene- 
© ral Ligonier; I am utterly ignorant how it came to paſs that it was not followed, I 
% propoſed afterwards to lay bridges over the Mayne on the fide of Hannau, whereby 
«* we might be in a condition to take all poſſible advantages of the enemy's conduct, in 
*« caſe they ſhould think fit to quit the river. This being over, I told your Majeſty 
% there was only one means left to maintain your ſuperiority over the French, viz. to 
„% embark all the foot, and ſend them down the Rhine, and march them with all poſ- 
1 fible expedition towards Flanders. I cannot help. ſtill repeating that ſame advice. 

J have received ſeveral marks of contempt for my advice, even in the view of the 
% whole army, particularly of the Engliſh troops. Poſts of command that became va- 
« cant, and uſed to be diſpoſed of by the recommendation of the commander in chief,. 
« were given away without my knowledge ; and ſome particular Generals were named 
to command at the head of the line whilſt l was there preſent. I have ſerved under 
' the two greateſt Generals of their time; their confidence and favour have procured 
* me a knowledge of the plans and diſpolitions which they made for operations. 

« At the end. of the war I was ſtripped of all my employments, on account of my 
«% attachment to the Houſe of Hanover. At the late King's acceſſion I was ſent to the 
* Court of France as Ambaſſador : my conduct at that Court is ſufficiently known, I 
% had the misfortune not to pleaſe your Majeſty's miniſter ; but that never in the leaſt 
* cooled my zeal for the advancement of your glory, and the public good, as far as 
„ was in my power. In 1734, I got a plan delivered to your Majeſty for forming an 
% army on the Moſelle, which would infallibly have made you arbiter of Europe. 
% When Mareſchal Maillebois marched into Bohemia, I formed another plan for aſſem- 
4 bling an army in Flanders, with which, if it had been readily executed, it would 
* have been eaſy to penetrate as far as Paris. No ambition, or any hopes of raiſing 
© my fortune, could, at my age, have engaged me to quit my retirement 4 no other 
© motive but the hopes of contributing to your glory, and of being uleful to the pu- 
* blic, could have drawn me from thence. I flatter myſelf, that in regard of what L 
have repreſented to your Majeſty, you will be pleaſed to think that Lord Stair is an 
« honeſt man, though a ſtranger to art and cunning. I ſhall leave it to your Ma- 
jeſty as my political teſtament, never to ſeparate yourſelf from the Houſe of Auſtria. 
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*« that were guided by her councils. | 

I hope your Majeſty will give me leave to return to my plough, without any mark 
« of your diſpleaſure.” $1 2 

It is a family report, that ene! Sts by L Lord Stair to the 8 Agg. his em 
baſſy in Holland, in the year before the battle of Dettingen, to carry a Dutch, Hanove- 
rian, and Engliſh army into France, and the warmth with which he preſſed it in the 
Engliſh cabinet, were the reaſons why Lord Carteret (with whom he was always in bad 
terms, and to whom he refers in that part of the niemorial in which he ſays, that he 
is a ſtranger to art and cunning) adviſed the King to go abroad to take the command of 
the army, leſt Lord Stair had turned upon France, inſtead of continuing on the Rhine. 

The memorial is curious upon another account, . becauſe it ſhews that aſter the King 
joined the army, all regular command ceafed; and that the general was no longer gene- 
ral: So that Lord Stair was not anfwerable for any event after that period, except for 
drawing up the army on the day of the battle, which ſaved it. When Mareſchal Noailles 
from a ſteeple ſaw the diſpoſition, and Count Grammont make his imprudent attack 
with. the Gens d'armes, he came down ſhrugging his e and ſaid, *J. ai Ou” 
„mon coup.“ * I have miſſed my blow,” 

The principles on which Lord Stair. formed his opiriioh of attacking Pues by e 
ing to Paris, are confirmed by that of the beſt military; critic that ever wrote, the Mar- 
quis De Feuquiers. In the year 1667, almoſt all the ſtrong places between the frontiers 
of France and Bruſſels were in the poſſeſſion of Spain, and lay in the way of Lewis XIV. 
to get at Bruſſels, if he had attempted it; yet Feuquiers ſays, that the French army 
ought to have paſſed them all without fear, and made the country round that capitat 
and centre of the Spaniſh Netherlands the theatre of the war. He Rates the objections 
and the anſwers to them, in terms: which exactly apply to the project of the Earl of 
Stair. ** Some perſons may perhaps object to me, che difficulty of accommodating the 
* army with proviſions, in their march from the frontiers of the kingdom, to that centre 
« of the Netherlands; but if the army had been only provided with a ſufficient ſubſiſtence 
4 for a march of five or ſix days, is it credible, that it could poſſibly fail of a ſupply. 
« from the large and defencelefs towns that are round Bruſſels? I am ſenſible I may be 
“ likewiſe told, that it would have been impracticable to convey, to ſo great a diſtance; 
„ the heavy artillery, and thoſe ammunitions of war which would have been neceſſary 
« for the conqueſt of Bruſſels, had that city been diſpoſed to make a vigorous defence; 
« but I may juſtly anſwer, that in the ſeaſon of the year, when that campaign ſhould have 

© opened, the horſes would not have been employed in any part of huſbandry, for 
% which reaſon, all the carriages-in Picardie and Champagne, might have been applied 
© to this conveyance; ſo that it was not any impoſſibility of effecting this great move 
ment, that prevented its 'accompliſhment.” The only difference between the two 
caſes is, that in carrying the war from France co Bruſſels, the ſtores and proviſions would 
have been carried by land; whereas, in going from Normandy to Paris, the army muſt 
have been ſupplied chiefly from the ſea, But the difference is not material; for in the 
firſt war of the grand alliance, when moſt of the Netherlands were in the hands of the 
allies, Lewis XIV. was obliged to bring the ſtores and proviſions for his army every 
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Atlantic. 

The following anecdotes of Lord Stair, who certainly was one of the firſt characters 
of the age, becauſe he joined all the fine accompliſhments of a French nobleman to the 
great qualities of a Roman and a Briton, may not be unacceptable to the public. When 
all his offices and honours were taken from him by Sir Robert Walpole, for voting in 
Parliament againſt the exciſe-ſcheme, he retired to Scotland, and put his eſtate into the 
hands of truſtees, to pay bills drawn by him in his magnificent embaſſy at Paris, which 
adminiſtration had refuſed to accept, reſerving only a hundred pounds a-month for him- 
ſelf, During this period, he was often ſeen holding the plough three or four hours at 
a time. Yet on receiving viſits of ceremony, he could put on the great man and the 
great ſtyle of living; for he was fond of adorning a fine perſon with graceful dreſs; and 
two French horns and a French cook had refuſed to quit his ſervice when he retired. 
When the meſſenger brought the late King's letter for him to take the command of the 
army, he had only ten pounds in the houſe. He ſent expreſſes for the gentlemen of his 
own family, ſhewed the King's letter, and deſired them to find money to carry him to 
London. They aſked how much he wanted, and when they ſhould bring it; his an- 
ſwer was, the more the better, and the ſooner the better.“ They brought him three 
thouſand guineas. The circumſtance came to the late King's ears, who expreſſed to his 
miniſters the uneaſineſs he felt at Lord Stair's diftculties in money-matters. One pro- 
poſed that the King ſhould make him a preſent of a ſum of money when he arrived, 
Another ſaid, Lord Stair was ſo high ſpirited, that if he was offered money, he would 
run back to his own country, and they ſhould loſe their general. A third ſuggeſted, 
that to ſave his delicacy, the King ſhould give him fix eommiſſions-of cornets to diſpoſe 
of, which, at that time, ſold for a thouſand pounds a-piece. The King liked this idea 
beſt, and gave the commiſſions blank to Lord Stair, ſaying, they were intended to pay 
for his journey and equipage. But in going from court to his own houſe, he gave a 
the ſix away. 


Lord Stair's judgement of men appeared in his choice of the three friends "pa 


he carried in his coach to London to provide for; the late Sir John Pringle, after- 


wards Preſident of the Royal Society; Mr Keith, afterwards ambaſſador at Berlin 


and Vienna; and Sir Laurence Dundas; men of ſuperior talents in their different lines, 
and of good birth, but at that time no favourites of fortune. He was well repaid, I 
have ſeen the two firſt, at fourſcore years of age, cry when the name of Stair was men- 


tioned ; and Sir Laurence Dundas, through the whole of his life, marked his gratitude 


by an affeQionate kindneſs to every branch of his Lordſhip's family. 

John Duke of Argyle, who knew well that the artifices of Lord Carteret would find 
opportunities to create differences between perſons of ſuch high ſpirits as the King and 
his- General, ſaid, that Lord Stair's vanity had made him take the command tf the ar- 
my, and his pride would make him throw it up. 

As the following anecdote marks the manners of the age during the Duke of Marl- 
borough's wars, and the character of another ſingular man, I ſhall hazard it. Lord 
Mark Ker and Lord Stair were at play in a coffeehouſe, when a ſtranger overlookes: 
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4% dice which of us ſhall pink (a cant word of the time for fighting) this impudent fel - 
* ſow,” They threw. Lord Stair won. Lord Mark Ker cried out, "ls ws Stair, 
* you have been always more fortunate in life than me.“ 

Whea Lord Stair was ambaſſador at Paris during the regency, he tet to his 
coxchman to give way to no body except the King, meaning, that an Engliſh ambaſſador 
ſhould take the paſs, even of the regent, but without naming him, The Hoſt was 
ſeen coming down a ſtreet through which the coach pafſed. The late Colonel Young, 
from whom I had the ſtory, who was maſter of horſe, rode to the window of the coach, 


and aſked Lord Stair, if he would be pleaſed to give way to God Almighty, He - 


anſwered, ** by all means, but to none elſe;” and then ſtepping out of the coach, 
paid reſpecꝭ to the religion of the country in which he was, and Tnevied in'n very dirty 
ſtreet. 

Lewis XIV. was told, that Lord Stair was one of the beſt bred men in Europe. «1 
* ſhall ſoon put that to the teſt,” ſaid the King; and aſking Lord Stair to take an air» 


ing with him, as ſoon as the door of the coach was opened, he bade him paſs and goin: 


The other bowed and obeyed. The King faid, ** the world is in the _ in the __ 
1 racter it gives: another perſon would have troubled me with ceremony.“ 

During the rebellion in the year 1745, the clan of Glenco were quartered-near the 
houſe of Lord Stair. The Pretender being afraid they would remember, that the war» 
rant for the maſſacre of their clan had been figned by the Earl's father, ſent a guard 
to protect the houſe. The clan quitted the rebel army, and were returning home: the 
Pretender ſent to know their reaſon. Their anſwer was, that they had been affronted; 
and when aſked what the affront was, they ſaid, ** the preateſt of any; for they had 


been ſuſpected of being capable of viſiting the injuries of the father upon the inno- 


* cent and brave ſon.” He was brave indeed; a ſure proof of which was, that he uſed 
all the influence and power he poſſeſſed, to obtain mercy for thoſe rebels againſt whom 
he had commanded one of the armies which guarded England. 
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LOSS of the Smyrna Fleet. — Bad Succeſs in the Weſt Indies. Ship- 
wreck of Sir Francis Wheeler.——Campaign. Seſhon of Parliament, 
and King's Reconciliation with Whigs, ——He refuſes a Place Bill. 

_ Enquiry into the Loſs of the Smyrna Fleet, ——and into Miſmanagements 
in Ireland, ——French Offers of Peace refuſed. 


Anno 1693. 


HE hiſtory of mankind, which, in ancient times, and in modern Pa Rr II. 


times, until the riſe of the trading republics of Italy, was a relation 
of the events of wars and governments, 1s, ſince this laſt period, become 
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in many nations a hiſtory of trade; becauſe the fates of war and of Loſs of the 
government have often depended upon the fate of trade. In the lat Smyrna fleet, 


century, the diſtant commerce of England, which in our days em- 
braced, and had almoſt engroſſed the traffic of Aſia, Africa, North 
America, and the Weſt Indies, was confined chiefly to the Weſt Indies, 
where the French, at that time, raiſed few ſugars ; to the Mediterranean, 


of the trade of which the grand alliance gave a monopoly to Holland 


and England, becauſe the war with Spain, Savoy, and the Emperor, 
excluded France from it ; and to the Levant, for the Engliſh, at that 
time, poſſeſſed moſt of the trade which the French have ſince won 
from them there by their vicinity to the markets, and the facility with 
which the ſouthern parts of France can accommodate their matiufac- 
tures to the demands of countries whoſe chmates are ſo fimilar to their 
own. After the nation had been ſaved from invaſion by the defeat of 
the French fleet at La Hogue, it became, therefore, a great object of 
government to provide ſafety for the fleets of merchantmen which were 
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account, Sir Francis Wheeler had been ſent, in the. beginning of the 
year 1693, with a ſquadron of twelve ſhips, to convoy the trade to the 
Weſt Indies, and, with 1500 troops, to make an impreſſion on the 
French ſettlements in ſeas where they had no fleet to protect them ; 
and part of the combined fleets of England and Holland was intended 
to convoy, in the ſpring, through the Straits, from England, a fleet of 
rich merchantmen, which was, by this time, accumulated to more 
than 400 ſhips, becauſe many of them had been obliged to lie in 
harbour above a year from want of convoy. 


Tux French, in the mean time, had ſpent the autumn and winter 
of the year 1692, in the moſt extraordinary exertions at Breſt, under 
Mareſchal Tourville, and at Toulon, under the Count D'Etrees, to repair 
their old, and build a new navy *, with a view to make a junction in 
the ocean, and intercept this laſt fleet in its paſſage. The Engliſh 
fleet, commanded by the three Admirals, Shovel, Killigrew, and De 
Laval, jointly, and conſiſting of eighty-three line of battle ſhips, did not 
ſail from St Helen's till the beginning of June. But as it was more diffi- 
cult for the Engliſh to get intelligence from France, becauſe they could 
get it only in the common way of paying ſpies, than for the French 
to get intelligence from England, where the greateſt and meaneſt 
equally, from the idea of ſerving the late king, preſſed forward to give 


intelligence for nothing 4, Tourville took care to fail from Breſt a 


fortnight before, but unknown to the Engliſh Admirals ; for though 


a letter from France, that could be truſted, inclofing a liſt of ſhips, and 


containing intelligence that the Breſt fleet was failed, had been ſhewn 
publicly at the council-board by Lord Nottingham ; yet by a ſtrange 


fatality, ariſing either from his own careleſſneſs, or from the treachery of 


* Burchet ſays they built ſixteen ſhips of the line in eighteen months. 


+ One of the inſtructions of King James, to ſuch members of the church of England as 
were faithful to him, was in theſe words: That exact accounts be ſent of the fleet, how 
{© the preparations go on weekly, that his Majeſty may know when they can go out, and 
© how ſtrong, which is of great importance: That his Majeſty know who commands at ſea 
te in the winter, what ſhips are out, and their ſtations.” . M*Pherſon's State Papers, vol. 1. 
p- 454. As the clergy are ſpread every where over the country, it was impoſlible {for 
kim to employ better intelligencers, 
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thoſe to whom he committed the care of forwarding the papers to the 
Admirals, the liſt was ſent to them, but not the letter“. The Ad- 
mirals, therefore, thought they had provided ſufficiently for the ſafety 
of the convoy, when they conducted it fifty leagues ſouth" of U- 
ſhant, and then ſent Sir George Rooke on with it in a ſquadron of 
twenty-three ſhips, which, it was known, was a greater force than the 
French could diſpatch from Toulon. And on the 6th of June they re- 
turned north, to defend England againſt a fleet, which, in the ſouth, with 
a far different view, was already in the bay of Logos waiting for the 
convoy, which the return of the Engliſh Admirals had expoſed to its 
mercy. 


Wu Tourville's leaving Breſt was known in England, advice-boats 
were inſtantly ſent to Sir George Rooke, to advertiſe him of his danger, 
and to the Admirals to ſail after him. But the diſpatch did not over- 
take Rooke ; and'the Admirals, inſtead of obeying their orders, expreſſed 
their fears to the Council of England, leſt the two French fleets had join- 
ed, gone north about, and ſhould invade the coaſt of England, while her 
whole naval force was on the coaſts of Spain; and they defired freſh 
orders. 


In the mean time, the ſcouts of Sir George Rooke's fleet had, on the 
16th of June, diſcovered ten ſhips of war in Logos bay, together with 
ſome ſmaller veſſels, one of which Sir George took, and probably was 
intended to be taken; for ſhe fell into his hands in the night-time, 
and all the priſoners concurred in giving falſe intelligence, that their 
fleet conſiſted of no more than fifteen ſhips; that they had been be- 
calmed in Logos bay, and had taken that opportunity to water there, 
and that the ſquadron had forty ſtore-ſhips and merchantmen under 
convoy ; truſting, by this means, to induce the Engliſh fleet to advance, 
from the double proſpect of ſecurity and of plunder. Upon this in- 
telligence, Sir George Rooke, in the morning, bore along the ſhore 
upon the enemy; but, in the afternoon, diſcovered a vaſt ngvy lying 
promiſcuouſly together, as. far as the eye could reach in the bay of 
Logos, and ſixteen ſhips making to him. He brought to, and ſtood 
off with an eaſy fail, in order to give time to the heavy ſailers to work 

E 2 


S Enquiry in the Journals of Parliament this year, - 
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PAAr III. away to the windward ; and gave orders for the ſhips under the ſhore, 


Book II 


which could not get out to ſea, to take ſhelter in Faro, St Lucar, and 


1693. 


Cadiz. When the enemy's fleet came up with Sir George Rooke's, the 


three ſfernmoſt ſhips of his ſquadron, which were Dutch, together 
with a confiderable number of merchantmen, tacked for the ſhore, 


being conſcious that they could not avoid being taken if they kept the 


fea, The French ſhips, as faſt as they came up, followed them, al- 
lured by the ſame hopes of plunder, and the inferiority of the force 
they were to attack, which had drawn Sir George Rooke into Logos bay. 
But the three Dutch ſhips “, to ſave the reſt of the fleet ſacrificing 
themſelves, made a deſperate defence againſt eighteen French ſhips, and 
gave time to the reſt of the fleet to get off, by which Tourville loſt the 
greateſt opportunity, that fortune ever threw in the way of a ſea- 
officer, to gain glory and fortune without danger, ſeeing the value of 
the fleet was above four millions. However, beſides the three Dutch ſhips 
of war, and an Engliſh one taken, fourſcore of the merchantmen were 
taken or deſtroyed, and the value of the whole loſs was a million Sterling. 
Of the reſt, ſome eſcaped into Spaniſh ports, but the great body ſailed with 
Sir George Rooke to Madeira, A few days after the engagement, Tour- 
ville ranged along the ports of Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Malaga, where he 


took or burnt two ſhips of war, and about twenty merchantmen, who 
had taken refuge in them. 


Rooks failed to Ireland, and from thence joined the great fleet, 
which, with a view to intercept Tourville in his return to Breſt, at a 
time when he was, on the contrary, carrying the maritime glories of 
France along the coaſts of the ocean and the Mediterranean, took 
the ſame ominous ſtation, fifty leagues ſouth of Uſhant, where, a few 
weeks before, the Admirals had taken their farewell of Rooke, when 
they ſent him forward with his convoy. Here a calamity, ſtill greater 
than that which had happened, nearly befel the fleet ; for fifty ſtore- 
ſhips that had been ſent with proviſions from England for the fleet, 
which, in its hurry, had failed with very few, miſſed it for ſome 
time, and above fourſcore great ſhips of war ran a riſk of wanting 
proviſions. The fleets returned to St Helen's in the end of Auguſt ; 


and ridicule was added to diſgrace, when ſpectators beheld four regi- 


Gazette 1693, July 17. 
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ments of infantry diſembark, which had been put on board four months P a « T III. 


before, to make a deſcent on the coaſt of France. The great fleet was Boon II. 
then laid up in harbour during the reſt of the ſeaſon, 765 3. 


Six Francis WHEELER's expedition was equally unſucceſsful : In con- Bad ſucceſs 
junction with General Codrington, Governor of the Leeward Iſlands, a 5 Weſt 
: ; "PP; ndies. 

who brought 800 men with him that had been raiſed in thoſe iſlands, 

he made an attempt in April on Martinico, which, after being land- 

ed for a week, without oppoſition, but without doing any thing, was 

diſappointed by the ſame three cauſes which have proved fatal to fo 

many others in Weſt Indian regions; the imprudence of expoſing 

troops, lately brought from Europe, to fatigues, military exerciſe, and 

marches, which it is impoſſible for them to bear, troops who ſhould never 

be made uſe of, except in-the day of battle; the wrong policy of not 
converting negroes, habituated to the climate, and to live on any pro- 

viſions, into ſoldiers, exerciſed and officered by Europeans, in the ſame 

way as is now practiſed with regard to ſeapoys in India, with a pro- 

miſe of liberty if they behave well; a meaſure, of which a child might 

ſee the good ſenſe, but to which military pedantry has never aſſented &; 

and, above all, diſputes between the ſea and land officers, which, it is 

impoſſible to avoid in climates where the ſpirits of Europeans, raiſed 

and diſturbed, their paſſions irritated, their impatience under ſickneſs, 

at the miſeries which they ſee all around them, and to return to hap- 

pier regions, throw a kind of temporary inſanity over the minds of 

men. He pointed at attempts, rather than made them, on other places, 

and, in the beginning of winter, returned to England, with his ſhips 

eaten with worms, and loaded with barnacles, and moſt of his crews 

either dead or dying, or dragging along a life of diſeaſe that was 

worſe than death. | 
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THz misfortunes of the nation, and of Wheeler by ſea, in ſummer, Sir Francis 
were wound up by that which befel him in winter: For having been Wheeler loſt. 
ſent to conduct the trade to Spain and the Mediterranean, he was ſhip- 
wrecked in his paſſage through the Straits, and loſt his life, ſeveral of 
his ſnips, and a number of merchantmen. 


* The meaſure was tried on the Spaniſh main in the laſt war, by ſome officers of more 
genius than rank, and ſucceeded perfectly. ” 
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Tax campaign on the continent of Europe, was alſo unfortunate. In 
Germany the French took Heidelberg, in Spain Roſes, in the Nether- 
lands Huy and Charleroy. In the laſt of theſe countries, the Mareſchal- 
Luxemburg defeated the Dutch and Engliſh, commanded by King Wil- 
liam, in a great battle at Landen; and in Italy, the Mareſchal Catenatt 
defeated the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene in another at Mar- 
ſiglia. The firſt of theſe actions was made remarkable by General 
Churchill's taking his nephew, the Duke of Berwick, ſon to King 
James, priſoner, and bringing him to his brother-in-law King Wil- 
liam ; the other, becauſe it was the firſt general action in Europe, in 
which the attack was made by the bayonet and ſword alone, after the 
rapid manner of attack uſed in Roman armies, and was therefore 
deciſive. The Duke of Berwick, in his memoirs, fays, that when he 
was carried priſoner to the King, the firſt thing that ſtruck him, who 
had never ſeen the King before, was, his eye like that of an eagle. One 
circumſtance of the meeting related by the Duke, marks the taciturn 
manner, and another, the phlegm of the King. For he took his hat off, 
but did not ſpeak to the Duke; and though it be known from hiſtory, 
that he expoſed his life in an extreme degree in that action *, as he al- 
ways did when his doing ſo was neceſſary ; yet the Duke found him at 
a time when it was not neceſſary to do ſo, half a mile diſtant from the 
field, and giving his orders with, as much calmneſs, as if the action had 
been over. | 13 


At the end of ſuch accumulated misfortunes by ſea and by land, the 
King met his Parliament in November. There is no governing Eng- 
land without calling a little of the trick of party to the aid of govern- 
ment; becauſe, in a country in which all take a ſide, even on the moſt 
abſtract parts of politics, many flock to whoever holds up the ſtandard 


of their opinions, who would not rank behind himſelf, and account his 


victories. to be their own, though they gain nothing by them. The 
whig party, which, in the convention Parliament, had chiefly contri- 
buted to place the King on the throne, could with eaſe have inſured 
ſacceſs in Parliament to his meaſures ;; but being afraid that his auxi- 
liaries might become his maſters, he had taken power from them, and 


The Gazette ſays he even threw off his armour, that his movements might be more eaſy. 
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thrown it into the hands of the tory party, hoping that when neither PAN III. 
fide had the ſuperiority over the other, he could command both, by ee e 
throwing his weight into whichever of the two ſcales he pleaſed. But the 1693. 
laſt ſeſſion of Parliament had ſhewn him, that this refinement in politics 

was dangerous; for Lord Caermarthen, in the memorial which I men- 

tioned in the laſt book, told the King, His miniſters agreed in opi- 

nion, that nobody knew one day what the Houſe of Commons would 

do the next.” And, accordingly, moſt queſtions of importance had 

been decided only by a few votes; the conſequence of which was, de- 

lay in his buſineſs, and uncertainty in the iſſue of it. To remedy this, 

he now reſolved, by the advice of Lord Sunderland, to divide the whig 

party. With this view, in the ſpring of the year 1693, he had recalled 

the commiſſion of the Great Seal, becauſe thoſe who held it were of 

little conſequence to him, and gave it to Sir John Somers, and appoint- 

ed Sir John Trenchard, the friend of the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 

mouth, to be Secretary of State, in place of Lord Sidney, with whom 

he could take freedom, without diſobliging him. He changed many of 

the magiſtracies in the counties *, in favour of the whig party, filled 

the Admiralty-board with whigs, and appointed Mr Montague, of the 

ſame party, to be Chancellor of the Exchequer; a man remarkable for 

one of the moſt uſeful habits, in which an Engliſhman miniſter can in- 

dulge, that of opening his doors to projectors of all kinds; becauſe he 

ſaid, that from ſome one or other of them, he always learned ſomething 

which he had not thought of before. Employment was even offered to 

Lord Marlborough, but which he refuſed, becauſe he had aſked 4, but 
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* M*<Pherſon's State Papers. 


+ Captain Lloyd's report to King James, of 1ſt May 1694, contains theſe words: The 
e firſt perſon they brought me to was Lord Churchill, to whom I ſhowed my inſtructions 
te at the ſame time informing him, that your Majeſty having heard that he was to have 
* an employment, had commanded me to aſſure him from you, that you was highly plea- 
te ſed at this, and gave him your conſent to accept of it; and left him at liberty to employ 
te the propereſt means for obtaining it, having no doubts of his fidelity.“ 
Lord Churchill anſwered me, that it was true, that he had been ſolicited ſome time 
* ago to accept of an employment; but that he did not chuſe to accept of if without 
e your Majeſty's conſent, which he had demanded by the means of Major-General Sack- 
field, without whom he did not move a ſtep : That the affair was now paſſed, but, if 
«* it occurred again, which might well happen, he would not accept, but from a deſign of 
« ſerving 


- 
« 
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PaxT II. had not got permiſſion from the late King to accept it. Ruſſel was re- 
Boon II. placed in his ſtation of Admiral, in place of the three unlucky. joint ad- 


1693« mirals, and Lord Shrewſbury reappointed Secretary of State, in place of 


Lord Nottingham, who was become unpopular by his conduct of naval 
buſineſs. And the King, further to obtain his purpoſe, -ſcrupled not to 
do what no Engliſh monarch had done before him ; for he created one 
Marquis and five Dukes, nearly at one time &; and four of the Dukes 
were of the whig party, thoſe of Bedford, Newcaſtle, Devonſhire and 


Shrewſbury. In the former volume of theſe memoirs, I related an 


anecdote, and gave my authority for it, that at a period when it was of 
conſequence to the King to appear .to be reconciled to the whig party, 
and to be ſupported by them, Lord Shrewſbury having ſerupled to ac- 
cept the place of Secretary of State, the King ſent a Colonel. of the 
guards to inform him, that he had orders either to conduct him to the 
tower on account of the King's knowledge of his private negotiations 
with King James, or to leave the ſeals with him. The ſtory is made 
more probable, by the publication of Mr M*Pherſon's State Papers, 
fince I wrote, which ſhew that the ſeals were accepted by Lord Shrewſ- 
bury with reluctance. And therefore if the anecdote be true, it muſt 
have happened at this period f. 


* ſerving your Majeſty, for whoſe re-eftabliſhment he was bem to reſign his life, 
** for expiating his crimes.” M*Pherſon's Papers, vol. 1. p. 480. 

King James in his Memoirs, anno 1694, alſo ſays, Lord Churchill wrote him that he 
i himſelf was ſolicited to come into office; but that he would do nothing without the 
King's conſent.” M*Pherſon's State Papers, vol. 1. p. 245. 


* The Marquis of Normandy, the Duke of Leeds, and the four Dukes above mentioned. 


+ King James writes thus in a memorial either to Louis the XIV. or his miniſters : 
„The Earl of Shrewſbury, who was Secretary of State to the Prince of Orange, laid 
« down his employment by my orders.” M*Pherſon's: State Papers, vol. 1. p. 435. 
Captain Lloyd's report of his negotiations in England to King James, of 1ſt May 1694, 
contains theſe words: I went to wait on the Counteſs of Shrewſbury, who was ſick. I 
* made her the compliments I was ordered by your Majeſty and the Queen. In return 
© to which, ſhe anſwered me with all the ſentiments of duty and affection for your inte- 
* reſts, She afterwards told me how her ſon the Earl of Shrewſbury had been obliged 
to accept of an employment; the Prince of Orange having ſent for him, to offer him 
« the poſt of Secretary of State, which he refuſed, on account of his bad health, But 
« the Prince of Orange ſhowed him, that he had a very different reaſon, by repeating 
* tq him a diſcourſe which he had held about your Majeſty. This ſurpriſed the Earl of 

| | © Shrewſbury 
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Tux King's addreſs produced the effect he intended: Though the Parr III. 
nation was full of diſcontents with government, on account of diſap- Þ 2 2 * K, 
pointment, miſmanagement and calamity, yet no appearance of diſplea- 1693. 
ſure was ſeen in their repreſentatives. Inſtead of covering the loſſes of 
the nation in his ſpeech to Parliament, he ſpoke them fairly out, and 
from thence inferred the neceſſity of greater ſupplies of money, ſoldiers 
and ſeamen, than Parliament had ever given before. Urged by the 
ſtate of the public, or by the ſtate of party, or rather perhaps by 
both, Parliament voted 83,000 land forces, excluſive of officers, and 


40,000 ſeamen. 
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Bur amidſt their compliance with his requeſts, they preſented a place William re. 
bill: He refuſed his aſſent, either becauſe he ated by ſyſtem, in his opi- fuſes a place- 
nions, or becauſe he ſubmitted to let a Parliament, which had favoured . 
him in this ſeſſion ſo much, gain the popularity of paſſing the bill, 
though at his expence in refuſing it. This laſt is the more probable, 
becauſe, although the Commons preſented an addreſs, complaining 
of his refuſal, in which they claimed merit from * having voted ſuch 
« large ſupplies in the public ſervice,” yet they carried the matter no 
farther. 


Both Houſes enquired into the cauſes of the miſcarriages by ſea, and Enquiry in- 
the Commons voted * that there had been a notorious and treacherous to milma- 
« miſmanagement ;”” but while the officers of the fleet laid the blame *5*ns: 
on Lord Nottingham, Lord Nottingham on them and the public offices, 

Vol. II. Tn | | 
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«© Shrewſbury much, and convinced him of the danger of refuſing the employment; but 
as he expected a deſcent in England in a few days, he demanded ſome time to go to 
« the country, on account of his health and other preſſing buſineſs, before he received 
ve the ſeals. The Prince of Orange having granted this, he went to the country, accom » 
„ panied by his friends, well mounted, with an intention of joining your Majeſty, in caſe 
© you had come, as was expected and wiſhed. But that having failed, to his great re- | 
« gret, he was obliged, on his return, to accept of the ſeals ; which ſhe told rye, from 
* him, he did only in order to ſerve your Majeſty more effectually hereafter.” 'M*Pher- 
ſon's State Papers, vol. 1. p. 481. 

And King James in his Memoirs, ſays, he was informed by Lord Churchill, “ that | f 
% Lord Shrewſbury was ſo preſſed to receive his former office of Secretary, that he was | 
afraid he could not reſiſt. But though he altered his condition, he aſſured him that he 
* would not alter his inclinations ; yet Churchill himſelf was the adviſer of Shrewſbury, 
5 hoping he would do himſelf the ſame good turn.“ 
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the public offices on both, and the nation, perhaps with more juſtice, 


—— ON all the three, it became difficult to fix it any where with preciſion, 


The King 
refuſes peace, 


and is become now impoſſible ; becauſe the evidence is not preſerved in 
the Journals of the Houſes, as was done the preceding year in the re- 
criminations between Admiral Ruſſel and Lord Nottingham. 


Loxp Bellamont alſo propoſed an enquiry into the late miſmanage- 
ments in Ireland, by preſenting articles of impeachment againſt Lord 
Conningſby and Sir Charles Porter, the Lords Juſtices there. But the 
ſame nature of a popular government, and of the ſlow proceedings of 
Parliament, which ſecures moſt offenders of impunity, where the inte- 
reſt of party is not concerned, ſcreened all thoſe perſons againſt whom 
the accuſations were pointed, and the people were left to their uſual con- 
ſolation under public injuries, the unbounded liberty of private com- 
plaint. | 


ENCOURAGED With the ſucceſs of a ſeſſion, from which he had much 
to fear, and perhaps flattered with his ſituation as centre of the grand 
alliance, the King refuſed offers of peace communicated to him this 
winter through the mediation of the King of Denmark, in which Lewis, 
who and whoſe people were dejected with a famine, offered to reſtore 
all he had conquered during the war, and that the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands ſhould fall to the Duke of Bavaria, if the King of Spain died 
without iſſue. But as the memorial contained no offer of acknowledg- 
ing William's title to his throne, he refuſed to liſten to it; and 
as the French King's diſputing that title, had been the cauſe of the 
war between England and France, no complaint was made in Parlia- 
ment of William's refuſal. Perhaps his reconciliation with the whigs, 
the meaſures which he till however preſerved with the tories, and the 
fluctuating hopes for power, in which he kept both parties, contributed 
to this filence in Parliament : For had men conſidered the intereſt of 
their country, inſtead of that of their party, or their own, they might 


have been ſatisfied with terms, which would have ended the war, taken 


from France her conqueſts, and ſecured the Spaniſh Netherlands to a 
prince who was able to defend againſt France, what Spain could not ; 
although the recognition of the King's title had been left to the chance, 
or rather the certainty, of being taken care of in the courſe of the treaty. 
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B O0 O K III. 


Treachery of the Great in England. Attack on Breſt betrayed and de- 
feated. French Fleet blocked up at Toulon. Turn in the Scale of 
the War, and in the State of the Nation. Seſſion of Parliament. 
Modeſty of Milliam. Triennial Bill paſſed. —Enquiry into 
Corruptions. Impeachment of the Duke of Leeds,——Dueen's Death, 
and King's Reconciliation with the Princeſs. 


A. D. 1694. 


HE year 1694 is made remarkable by an event, which, without p,,-+ II. 
the aid of any other cauſe, accounts for all the bad ſucceſs of Boos III. 
King William's war by land and by ſea, though conducted by a Prince 9 
of abilities, commanding a people enriched by long peace, and un- Treachery of 
broke by war; becauſe it proves, that his councils were betrayed to thoſe around 


Lewis XIV. by the greateſt perſons in his ſervice. the throne. 


Tux difficulty of forcing the French to general actions in the open 
ſea, the impoſſibility of blocking up their fleets for any conſiderable 
time at Breſt in the ſtormy ſea of the Bay of Biſcay, or at Toulon 
in the ſwelling ſea of the Gulph of Lyons, had ſatisfied the King, that 
the only way to conquer the fleets of France was in their own har- 
bours; and the ſufferings of the trade of England, which not only 
weakened the nation, but impaired the revenue, and which had ariſen 
greatly from the vicinity of Breſt to the Engliſh coaſts, made him re- 
ſolve to attack that place, by making a lodgement on the neck of 
land which ſeparates the road of Breſt from the road of Cameret, and 
commands the bay, the harbour, and the river ; but his intention was 
betrayed to the late King, by intelligence in the ſpring from Lord 
Godolphin, firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and afterwards by a letter from 
Lord Marlborough, eldeſt Lieutenant-general in the ſervice, of date 
the 4th of May, in the ſame way as a project againſt Toulon was be- 
trayed two years afterwards by Lord Sunderland. Marlborough's let- 
ter, with a ſtrange endeavour, yet natural deſire, even in the moſt | 
wicked, to reconcile their profligacy with their duty, in their own eyes, | 
and thoſe of others, contained the following words: This will be a 
„ great advantage to England. But no advantage can prevent, or 
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- 1 52 7:5 ever ſhall prevent me, from informing you of all that I believe 


—— ** to be for your ſervice. Therefore you may make your own uſe of 
1694. this intelligence, which you may depend upon being exactly true.“ 
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But the letter from General Sackfield to Lord Mellfort, which inclo- 
ſed that from Lord Marlborough, ſpoke out more plainly the advan- 
tage which the intelligence given to James would prove to France. 


The words are: I ſend the letter by an expreſs, judging it to be of 7 
the utmoſt conſequence for the ſervice of the King my maſter, and 4 
* conſequently for the ſervice of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty.” The i 
evidence of Lord Sunderland's treachery (for the evidence of ſuch . 
extraordinary facts ſhould be referred to) is to be found in a let- 'Y 
ter from the Earl of Arran, his ſon-in-law, to King James; the * 
treachery of Godolphin, in Captain Lloyd's report of his negotiations Y 
in England to King James ; and of Lord Marlborough, in his letter to | -J 
King James, and General Sackfield's letter incloſing it to Lord Mellfort ; 9 
all lately publiſhed by Mr M Pherſon *. The originals of the two laſt 1 | 


* Lloyd's report to King James, in M*Pherſon's State Papers, vol. 1. p. 480. 


Tranſlation of a letter in cyphers from Mr Sackfield, Major-general of his Britannic Ma- 
fjeflys forces, to the Earl of Mellfort. 
May 3. 1694. 


© have juſt now received the incloſed for the King. It is from Lord Churchill; 
** but no perſon but the Queen and you muſt know from whom it comes. Therefore, 
„for the love of God, let it be kept a ſecret, even from Lord Middleton. I ſend it 
by expreſs; judging it to be of the utmoſt conſequence for the ſervice of the King 


© my maſter ; and conſequently for the ſervice of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. You ſee, | 


„by the contents of this letter, that I am not deceived, in the judgment I formed of 
« Admiral Ruſſel; for that man has not ated ſincerely, and I fear he never will act 
© therwiſe.““ | 


A Tranſlation of Lord Churchill's letter to the King of England. 

© Tt is only to-day I have learned the news I now write you, which is, that the 
* bomb-ketches and the twelve regiments encamped at Portſmouth, with the two re- 
e giments of marines, all commanded by Talmaſh, are deſtined for burning the harbour 
© of Breſt, and deſtroying all the men of war, which are there. This will be a great 
« advantage to England. But no conſideration can prevent, or ever ſhall prevent me, 
from informing you of all that TI believe to be for your ſervice. Therefore you may 
* make your own uſe of this intelligence, which you may depend upon being exactly 
* u But I muſt conjure you, for your own intereſt, to let no one know but the 

ueen, and the bearer of this letter.“ 

« Ruſſel fails to-morrow with forty ſhips, the reſt 1 not 1 paid; but it is ſaid, 

*« that in ten days the reſt of the fleet will follow, and at the ſame time the land forees.. 
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letters are not in exiſtence in the Scots College at Paris, where the 
other two papers are. But the copies were found among the other of- 
ficial papers of Nairne, Under: ſecretary of State to Lord Mellfort, and 
one of them has an interlineation in Lord Mellfort's hand-writing. 

And, in King James's Memoirs, I have ſeen a memorandum in his own 
hand-writing, that Lord Churchill had, on the 4th of May, given him 
information of the deſign upon Breſt. I was told by the late Princi- 
pal Gordon, of the Scots College at Paris, that, during the hoſtilities 
between the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Oxford, near the end of 
the Queen's reign, Lord Oxford, who had got intelligence of the 
Duke's letter, and pretended, at that time, to be in the intereſts of the 
exiled family, applied for, and got an order for the original ; and that 
his making the Duke know that his life was in his hands, was the 
cauſe of the Duke's going into a voluntary exile to Bruſſells in the year 
1712: And, indeed, ſo extraordinary a ſtep as that exile, muſt have 
had an extraordinary cauſe. It is known too from the hiſtory of the 
times, that there was a private meeting between the. Duke and Lord 


Oxford, at Mr Thomas Harley's houſe, to which the Duke came by 2 


back door, immediately after which he left England. I have alſo 
heard from the late Archbiſhop of York, grandſon to the Earl of Ox- 
ford, that he had been informed, that the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 
after the death of thoſe two perſons, had contrived to get the letter 
from Lord Oxford's papers, and deſtroyed it, 


Tax King of France no ſooner heard of the intended expedition to 
Breſt, than he inſtantly diſpatched Mareſchal Vauban to repair the old, 
and raiſe new fortifications, and a large body of troops to defend them. 


KING WILLIAM intended that the attempt ſhould have been made 
in the ſpring. But Admiral Ruſſel, by private orders from King 
James, having accepted the command of the fleet, which had been 


J have endeavoured to learn this ſome time ago from Admiral Ruſſel. But he al- 
<« ways denied it to me, though I am very ſure, that he knew the deſign for more than 
& fix weeks. This gives me a bad fign of this man's intentions. I ſhall be . well 

« pleaſed to learn, that this letter comes ſafe to your hands.” M*Pherſon's State Pa- 
pers, vol. 1. p. 487. 

Lord Arran's letter to King James, of date 13th March 1695, contains theſe words: 
% With regard to news, it is certain, that the preparations that are made here for the 
« Mediterranean, are deſigned for attacking Toulon, if it is poſſible. It is Lord Sun» 
c derland who has given me in charge to aſſure your Majeſty of this.“ 
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taken from him the year before, and King James having given 
private inſtructions, through the hands of the Counteſs of Shrewſ- 
bury, to him, the Duke of Leeds, the Lords Shrewſbury, Godol- 
phin and Marlborough, and others, to create delays in the fitting 
out of the fleet“; Lord Berkley who commanded it, was not 
ready to fail till the firſt week of June. He carried with him twenty- 
nine ſhips of war, and a number of fire-ſhips and bomb-ketches, with 
General Talmache, twelve regiments of infantry, and two of marines. 
When they approached the ſhore, they found it lined with intrench- 
ments and batteries, that were viſible, with a great body of infantry 
and marines, with cavalry drawn up in regular order behind them. 
But when the ſhips advanced, three batteries opened, which till then had 
been concealed. Struck with the appearance, and not aſhamed to own it, 
Talmache ſaid: The die is caſt ; we cannot, however, in honour re- 
&« treat.” The Marquis of Caermarthen covered the landing with 
equal courage, bravely fighting for that country which his father was 
betraying, but with a greater degree of danger than 'Tallmache, becauſe 
his ſhips were expoſed not only to the ſame batteries with the troops, but 
to batteries from the oppoſite ſide of Breſt river. Nine hundred ſoldiers 
landed in diſorder, from the fears of the ſeamen, who are never to be 
truſted in ſteady ſervice, or indeed in any ſervice, out ef their own ſhips ; 
and their clamours mingling themſelves with the regular commands of 
the troops, even after the landing was made good, increaſed the confu- 
fion ; ſo that it was found impoſſible either to advance or to ſtand ſtill. 
The French batteries and muſquetry, ceaſing all at one time, gave a 
momentary relief; but it was a fatal one: For the French dragoons 
were ſeen paſling through openings in the intrenchments, previouſly 
prepared for them, and as faſt as they formed, galloped down to com 
plete the diſorder on the beach. Unfortunately it was at that time 
the ebb of the tide, and many of the boats being a-ground, it was 
found difficult to get them a-float ; by which accident, almoſt all the 
ſoldiers, and many of the ſeamen, expoſed to a double danger, were 
killed, or obliged to aſk quarter in the water. Four hundred ſeamen, 
and one ſhip of war were loſt; the loſs of the French was only forty- 
five men. Talmache wounded and dying 4, preſſed that the fire-ſhips 
and bomb-ketches ſhould be carried up the river into the harbour, 


See a copy of theſe inſtructions in M*Pherſon's State Papers, vol. I. p. 456. 
+ Burchet. | 


AND IRELAND. 


which he thought was probably left weak in the hurry to make the 
greater preparation in Cameret bay. He had been too prudent to diſ- 
cloſe any ſuſpicions of treachery during the expedition. But in the 
agonies of death, he, who had once had private connections“ with the 
friends of the late King, was reported to have mixed in his expreſſions, 
a ſatisfaction of having died for his country, with complaints that he 
had fallen by the treachery of his countrymen. 


AFTER this diſappointment, the Engliſh ſquadron ranged along the 
coaſt of France, in the Channel, and bombarded the towns of Dieppe, 
Havre de Grace and Calais, but failed at Dunkirk. Lewis XIV. reta- 
liated the injury, by bombarding the noble city of Bruſſels. The Eng- 
liſh had an excuſe; becauſe in bombarding ſea towns, they could 
deſtroy ſhips, docks, naval ſtores, and the timber-works of the har- 
bours ; the French had no excuſe but revenge, or the hopes of ſaving 
themſelves by the fear of their retaliating upon others. But the ex- 
pence of theſe bombardments to both ſides, exceeded by far the mis- 
chief that they did + ; and therefore they only ſerved to irritate the minds 
of nations againſt each other by bringing diſtreſs on private families, 


In the mean time, with a nobler aim, Admiral Ruſſel had been ſent 
in a fleet of near ſeventy Engliſh and Dutch ſhips of the line, in pur- 
ſuit of Tourville, who had failed from Breſt with a great fleet for the 
Mediterranean, in order to attack the Spaniſh ports along that ſea, all 
of which were in a defenceleſs ſtate, and to aſſiſt Mareſchal' Noailles 
in the ſiege of Barcelona, who was approaching to it with an army of 
30,000 men. With that city Catalonia and Valentia muſt have fallen; 
and with theſe provinces, as rich by nature as any in Europe, (Flanders 
and Lombardy not excepted,) Spain muſt have fallen too. But at the 
ſight of Ruſſel's fleet in the Mediterranean, Noailles dropped his deſign, 
and Tourville retired for protection to Toulon, where he continued all 
ſummer. And to cut off his return to Breſt in winter, Ruſſel received 
orders to ſtation his fleet during that ſeaſon in the bay of Cadiz. The 
conſequence of which was, that the French, diſcharging a vaſt number of 
ſeamen in one port, and that port diſtant from the reſt, could ne- 
ver collect them again during the courſe of the war. By theſe means 


Sir John Fenwick's confeſſion. + Burchet. 
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Parr III. the whole face of the war came to be changed, ſo far as England had 
. an immediate intereſt in it; for, Spain ſaved, the Mediterranean com- 
1694. manded, one French navy forced to keep within its harbour at Tou- 
lon, the junction of the Toulon and the Breſt fleets prevented, the diſper- 

| ſion of the great body of the ſeamen of France, the French coaſts in- 
| ſulted by bombardments, while thoſe of England were ſafe, and no 
French ſhips of war ſeen in the Channel, the Ocean, or the Mediter- 
ranean, ſhewed Europe that England and Holland had at laſt recover- 
ed their ſuperiority at ſea, and that France, in her hurry to repair 
her loſs at La Hogue, had overſtrained herſelf in exertions, which, 

though ſpirited, were unnatural to her country, 


28 — Turk are three pulſes which mark the health or ſickneſs of 
nation. England, all of which depend on the ſtate of her foreign trade, 
Theſe are the tonnage of her exporting trade, the produce of her 
cuſtoms, and the ſtrength of her navy. Now, from the Revolution, 
down to a period ſoon after Ruſſel's expedition to the Mediterra- 
nean, the proſperity of England had been in a continual ſtate of 
degradation in theſe three reſpects. The tonnage of the merchant 
ſhipping outwards, Engliſh and foreign, which, at the Revoluti- 
on, had been 285,800 tons, was ſunk in the year 1693, to 206, 590 
tons, and in the year after was ſtill lower, to wit, 142,780 tons. Of 
this ſhipping, the Engliſh portion, which, at the Revolution, confiſted 


of 190,533 tons, was, in the year 1693, ſunk to 118,088 tons, and in 


. CO OE es te ot — ——t-— ee ane BE 


of the ſhipping outwards being entirely foreign, becauſe the Engliſh, 
on account of the danger of capture, durſt not carry on their trade 
on their own bottoms. The cuſtoms, although many new duties were 
impoſed after the Revolution, fell annually L. 138,707, upon an 
average of ſeven years from that period. The navy of England, 
which, in the time of peace at the Revolution, carried 101,032. tons, 
was, in fix years of war, increaſed little more than 10,000 tons &. But 
ſoon after the empire at ſea was recovered, the private ſhipping, 
cuſtoms, and navy of England, continually increaſed during the reign 

* Vide Mr Chalmer's Eſtimate, in one table of which, on half a ſheet of paper, there is 


contained the ſubſtance of many volumes. But I cannot aſſent to the implicit faith which, 
in other parts of his publication, he has put in the paper called Mr Aſtles's Tranſcript. 


the year 1694 was ſtill leſs, to wit, 73,056 tons; the remaining portion 
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of William. Before he died, the tonnage of the ſhipping cleared out- Parr III. 


wards, mounted to 337,328 tons, of which the Engliſh portion made $0.0 & BL 
- . — — 
293,703. The cuſtoms, which, at the Revolution, produced 551, 141, 1694. 


mounted to 1,474,861. The navy of England, which, at the Revo— 
lution, conſiſted of 6930 guns, and 42,003 men, roſe to 10,078 guns and 
53,921 men *. The conſequence of all which was, that the export 
trade of England, which, at the Revolution, was L. 4,086,087, roſe to 
L. 6,045,432 ; and the balance of trade, which, at the Revolution, was 
doubtful, roſe, in favour of England, to L. 1,386,832 f. 


Tux fate of a war at ſea generally draws after it that of a war on the 
Continent, in contentions between England and France. The de- 
jection of the French fleet this ſummer, ſeems to have affected the 
ſpirits of their countrymen elſewhere ; for they loſt Huy, and made no 
progreſs in the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, or Spain. 


WILLIAM met his Parliament on the 12th of November: It is known scſhon of 
that he wrote moſt of his ſpeeches himſelf. Theſe are eaſily diſtin- eee 
guiſhable from the others, by French modes of expreſſion, but more William. 
by the ſimplicity and brevity of his ſtyle, and the total want of all 
artifice in the thought. In his ſpeech upon the preſent occaſion, the 
ſingularity of the familiar, modeſt, and even diffident words, in which 
he mentioned the change of the face of the war, drew the attention 
to that change and to himſelf, much more than the moſt boaſtful ex- 
preſſions could have done; for from thence his ſubjects inferred the 
magnanimity of a King who could not be ſpoiled either by bad or 
by good fortune. His ſpeech, in which I print in Italics the particu- 
lar words that I allude to, was as follows: 


„My Lords and Gentlemen, 


% Au glad to meet you here, when, 7 can /ay, our affairs are in 
% better pgſture, both by ſea and land, than when we parted laſt. 
| 7 
„Tux enemy has not been in a condition to oppoſe our fleet in theſe 
« ſeas; and our ſending ſo great a force into the Mediterranean has 


% diſappointed their deſigns, and /eaves us a proſpect of further ſucceſs. 
Vor. II. | G | 


* Vide Campbell, vol. 1. p. 394-3 and vol. 2. p. 317. + Vide Mr Chalmers. ; 
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= 44 1171 With reſpect to the war by land, I think 7 may ſay, that this year 


| —— ** 2 /top has been put to the progreſs of the French arms.” 

' 1694. | 
Triennial Narukx and fimplicity affect ſenates as they do private perſons, 
bill paſſed. 


that is, always in favour of thoſe who throw the expreſſion of them 
into their manner. Parliament, without difficulty, provided large ſup- 
plies for the war, in which near 88,000 land forces were * now paid 
by England. In return, they inſiſted for an act for triennial parlia- 
ments, and the King granted it, either becauſe he was afraid by re- 
fuſing the bill again, of being accounted too obſtinate in his own opi- 
nions againſt thoſe of his people; or becauſe, as was ſaid by many, he 
wiſhed to become popular at a time when the Queen's approaching 
death, which happened a few days after, made him afraid of having 
his title called in queſtion, and conſequently made popularity, at that 
nice criſis, of the laſt conſequence to him. 


Bur the attention of this ſeſſion was ſoon detached from almoſt 


quered party, and which was made the mark of loyalty after the Reſto- 
ration, together with the diſtribution of French money in Parliament 
during the reign of Charles I. ;—the double part which almoſt the 
whole nation had acted, in their pretended ſubmiſhons to the will of 
Charles II. at the end of his reign, and of his ſucceſſor during the 
whole of his reign ;—the treachery of multitudes in the time of King 
William, who could ſwear allegiance to one Prince, while they were 
plotting with another to dethrone him ; and the want of all feeling of 
duty or ſhame, in thoſe who communicated private intelligence to a 
foreign power at war with their country; together with a practice 
which had lately been introduced + by Sir John Trevor, Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, to diſtribute money among the members, and 


39 

every other object, and fixed almoſt ſolely to one. 7 

| 1 

Enquiry in- TRE wickedneſs which, as Thucydides obſerves, accompanies all civil 7 
any rup- wars of duration, becauſe men can then commit abuſe with impunity, 43 
added to the hypocriſy in which it was clothed during the times of 4 3 

Charles I. and Cromwell ;—the affectation of libertiniſm, which, in the 3 
conquering, naturally ſucceeded to the affeQation of purity in the con- 4 
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which the equal balance of parties obliged the King to yield to, in or- 
der to carry on public buſineſs, which might otherwiſe have been re- 
tarded or defeated ; all theſe cauſes had ſpoiled the political morals of 
the nation at this period. And perhaps it is an advantage of the age in 
which we live over the laſt, that by making the alleged influence of 
government, whatever it may be, open in thoſe who fit in Parliament, 
it has removed almoſt all unſeen influence, and enabled the people to 
judge of the merit or demerit of the perſons who are the objects of it. 
But the extent of the miſchief ariſing from thoſe cauſes, was not dif. 
covered until this ſeſſion of Parliament, and came out by mere acci- 
dent, and only by degrees; the difcovery of one mean action leading 
to that of another, in the fame way as the commiſſion of one leads to 
that of others. The borough of Royſtone had complained to the 
Houſe of Commons of ſome exactions of the officers of the army, under 
pretence that their men could not be ſubſiſted without them: In the 
courſe, of the enquiry by the Houſe, it appeared, that the officers had 
defrauded the men, and that the agents for regiments had. not only de- 
frauded both, but had been guilty of bribing in public offices. 'The 
officers. and agents complained, that they were ſelected to ſuffer for 
what others. had done as well as they. Pity for the common men, the 
rank of the officers whoſe honour is their fortune, envy againſt the 
agents, who, far from danger themſelves, were making fortunes at the 
expence- of perſons expoſed to it; all theſe circumſtances catched the 
public attention, which ſoon extended itlelf from the agents to the 
contractors for the clothing of the army, who were ſuſpected of the 
ſame practices with the agents, and like them were unpopular, and for 
the ſame reaſons. The ſtorm at laſt reached Mr Guy ſecretary to the 
Treaſury, who was ſaid to have been bribed to paſs army accounts. 
The difficulties which the agents and contractors raiſed againſt being 
examined, or producing their books in Parliament, increaſed the ſuſpi- 
cion of the public, and the cloſeneſs of the ſcrutiny. Colonel Haſt- 
ings, upon complaint of the Houſe to the King, was caſhiered : Some 
of the agents and contractors were taken into cuſtody of the Hulſe ; 
and others, among whom was Mr James Crags, ſent to the Tower, to- 
gether with Mr Guy, who was diſmiſſed from his office. Public cla- 
mour next fixed itſelf upon the commiſſioners for licenſing hackney- 
coaches, whoſe miſconduct had' made a noiſe, from the device of one of 
their wives, to ſave the conſeiences of thoſe who bribed her: For the 
G2 
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ſtatute having required the perſon who gbt the licence, to ſwear that 


he had not paid above L. 50 for it, ſhe told them, that the oath related 
to giving, but not to intending to give, and that ſhe would not take the 
money till after they had taken the oath. Some of them were diſ- 


milled from their offices; one of whom was the ſame Colonel Villars, 


who had pulled down the houſes of Lady Cromwell in Ireland, to ſave 
the expence of paying for his fewel. Public ſuſpicion then ſeemed to 
ſtop for a while, not becauſe it was removed, but becauſe uncertain on 
what object to fall. At laſt it was recollected, that a bill for the relief 
of the orphans of London, which had hung long before Parliament, 
without any attention paid to it, had lately paſſed on a ſudden. The 
cauſe of the fatherleſs and motherleſs, which affected the hearts of all, 
called for an enquiry, more for the chance than from the hopes of 
ſucceſs. The books of the Chamberlain of London were examined by 
a committee of the Commons ; when, to the aſtoniſhment of all, it was 
found, in a public minute of the books, that Sir John Trevor, their 
own Speaker, had received a preſent of 1000 guineas from the orphans 
for his ſervices in procuring their bill; and that Mr Hungerford, the 
chairman of the committee, had alſo received a preſent. Trevor, who 
had filled the great offices of Speaker, Maſter of the Rolls, and Commiſ- 
ſioner for keeping the Great Seal, had the ſingular mortification to be 
obliged to put the queſtion upon the vote of the Houſe which pro- 
claimed his own diſgrace ; and both of them were ſoon after expelled. 


WHEN the lines of private bribery were traced into Parliament, they 
were eagerly purſued, becauſe the heat of party joined itſelf to public 
virtue. It had been remarked, that in the ſeſſion before laſt, many 
perſons had changed ſides, on a bill for regulating the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, without any viſible reaſon that could induce them to do ſo; and 
that the Company, during the dependence of the bill, had very ſud- 


denly, and unknown to Parliament, obtained a new charter from the 


Crown. The books of the Company were examined, to ſee if the 
cauſes of theſe things could be found there. It was diſcovered, that, 
in the ſpace of a few months, during the dependence of the bill and of 
the charter, above L. 90,000 had been expended on ſpecial ſervices, 
which was near an hundred-fold more than the annual expence of 


| ſuch ſervices in the late reign ; that Sir Thomas Cook, a member of 


the Houſe, and Governor of the Eaft India Company, had expended 
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the money on ſecret ſervices without account; and that five other 
members of the Houſe, and who were in the government of the Com- 
pany, had concurred in the orders for the money to Sir Thomas. 
Cook was examined by the Houſe, but refuſed to anſwer how he had 
diſpoſed of the money: The Houſe committed him to the Tower, to- 
gether with Mr Crags, who had been engaged in the abuſes of the In- 
dia Company, as well as in thoſe of the clothing of the army, and in 
both caſes had refuſed to be examined by the Houſe ; and the Com- 


mons ſent bills of pains and penalties to the other Houſe to force them 


to make a diſcovery, When Cook was brought from the Tower to the 
bar of the Houſe of Lords, to be heard in his defence againſt the bill, 
he offered to make a diſcovery, if he was himſelf indemnified : The 
Peers accepted the offer; an act of Parliament paſſed to indemnify 
him ; and the Houſes named a joint committee of 12 Peers and 24 Com- 
moners to examine him, and proſecute the enquiry. 


The public was big with expectation of the ſecrets that lay hid in the 
breaſt of Cook. Much pains in the mean time were taken * to ſtifle and 
obſtruct the enquiry, by ſome for their own ſakes, and by others from fears 
ſometimes certain and ſometimes uncertain, leſt their friends ſhould be 
involved. The innocent, on the other hand, preſſed it forward to ſhow 
that they were ſo, at the expence of thoſe who were not ; and ſome of 
the guilty to hide their conſciouſneſs of guilt. But it chiefly received 
wings from the love of curioſity, the envy and anger natural on ſuch 
occaſions. Cook, aſhamed of his conduct at the bar of the Houſe of 
Lords, endeavoured to repair it by not telling all he knew, and the 
Peers voted that he was not entitled to his indemnity. From his and 
other evidence, however, 1t came out at different times, piecemeal and 
reluQantly, that part of the money had been given to perſons at Court, 
or about great men, and that the King himſelf had received L. 10,000. 
The nation ſtood aghaſt, believing that univerſal corruption had tainted 
the army, the public offices, the city, the India Houſe, the Parliament 
and the Palace. The imputation on this laſt, indeed, remained, but a 
ſhort time; for the people gave a generous credit to their Prince, who 
was a foreigner, and who had taken only the cuſtomary preſent of 
L. 10,000 for renewing the charter, which their native Princes before 
him had received in lieu of their prerogative, impaired by ſuch charters, 
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Ix the courſe of thoſe bills, the Duke of Leeds, by his violence in 
obſtructing enquiries, and, at the ſame time, mingling with his argu- 
ments aſſertions of his own innocence, which nobody was calling in 
queſtion, drew ſuſpicion upon himſelf. Mr Bates, one of his particu- 
lar friends, Sir Baſil Firebrace, a merchant, connected equally with 
the Court, the India Houſe, and « city, and others, were therefore. 
examined with regard to him. The reſult of their evidence was, that 
the Duke was believed to haye been originally an enemy to the views 
of the Company; that, to remove this difficulty. from ſo high a ſtation 
as that of the Preſident of the Council, the. offering him a preſent of 
Soo guineas had been propoſed and reſolved on; that Bates had uſed 
his intereſt with the Duke in favour of the bill, and been ſucceſsſul; 
that above eighteen. months previous to the enquiry, Bates told the 
Duke he had notes for 5000 guineas from the Governors of the Compa- 
ny, which he offered to the Duke, but he refuſed them; that he then 
alked the Duke's leave to let one of his ſervants, named Robarts, a 
Swiſs, receive the guineas, as he was himſelf not expert at telling 


money; to which the Duke anſwered, he gave him leave; and that 


Robarts received the money, immediately after. But the fat was, 
that whether the Duke did, or did not, take the money, Bates had; ne- 
ver received nor aſked it from Robarts, till three days before his exami- 
nation; and then only, as he {aid , becauſe. his, getting it was making 
a noiſe. But, in his anxiety, to keep. this circumitance out of view, on 
account of the obvious improbability of his letting ſo great a ſum as 
5000 guineas, if they had been, his own, lie more than a year and a, 


half in the hands of any ſervant whatever, and ſtill more in the hands 


of the ſervant of another; he contradicted himſelf, and thereby hurt 


that patron. whom, he wiſhed to ſerve, like moſt of thoſe who. think 
that they, can preſerve, private, after. loſing the ſenſe of public virtue: 


For, on his firſt examination, with an ambiguity, intended to miſlead, 
he gave an undeterminate period to the time when he had, received; 
the money from Robarts, in the following words f: That Monſieur 
Robarts, after he had received the money, brought the ſame to 
* him :” But when preſſed, in a ſubſequent part of his examination, 
to fix the time when he got the money from Robarts, he ſaid, © it was, 
« within a month laſt; paſt,” And, in the end, when ſtill farther preſ- 


. Journals. + The Jopraals ſhow, that the money was paid to Robarts in Sep- 
tember or October 1093. 
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ſed to explain what Serticular time he meant by the laſt of thoſe ex- 
preſſions, he owned that he had got back the money only three days 
before his examination . But, notwithſtanding the preſumption which 
might be drawn from thoſe circumſtances, there was ſtill no direct evi- 
dence that the money had been applied to the Duke's uſe with his 
own privity. The evidence of the guilt or innocence of the Duke, 
came therefore to a ſhort iſſue; for it lay with Robarts alone to ſay, 
whether he had paid the money to the Duke, or kept it for Bates; a 
cruel ſituation for a Lord Preſident of the Council, and a Duke of 
England, to depend for his honour, fortune and perſon, on the evidence 
of a menial ſervant. On this view of the preſent and future ſtate of the 
evidence, however, and without examining Robarts, the Houſe inſtant- 
ly, and without a diviſion, in one of thoſe heats which make them of- 
ten do wrong to get at right, voted to impeach the Duke of Leeds for 
high crimes and miſdemeanors. 


Taz Duke was, in the middle of a ſpeech on the buſineſs in general, 
in the Houſe of Lords, when one of his friends, in a whiſper informed 
him of the vote: He ſtopped, and haſtened to the Houſe of Commons, 
defiring to be heard : The doors were inſtantly thrown open, and he 
was admitted ; a chair was ordered to be ſet for him within the bar, 
in which he ſat covered for a few minutes, and then roſe to make his 
defence, which, in the confuſion and anxiety of his ſpirits, whether 
they aroſe from the conſciouſneſs of innocence or of guilt, was not 
equal to the luſtre of his former abilities; and he diſpleaſed the pride 
of his audience, by an arrogant expreſſion on which he laid arrogant 


emphaſes, ** that if it had not been for him, they had not then been ſit- 


« ting there.” The Houſe perſiſted in their reſolution to impeach. 
But the flight of Robarts immediately after from the Duke's houſe to 
the continent, blaſted all hopes of bringing dire& and legal evidence 
home to the Duke. The Duke then preſſed for his trial on the im- 
peachment, complaining that the rights of all others were injured in 
his perſon ; for that no man was ſafe, if an imputation could be Axed 
upon his character, by hanging an impeachment without deciſion over 
it, at a time when the ſtate of the evidence ſhowed obviouſly, that it 
was impoffible for his enemies to prove guilt upon him, and equally 


impoſſible for him to diſprove their charges, however innocent he 


might be. But the Commons ſhewing no intention to proceed with 
Journal, 16th April 1695, evidence of Bates. 
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an impeachment which promiſed no ſucceſs, the King interrupted the 
matter by a prorogation of Parliament on the 3d day of May. 


Tnz fate of the Duke of Leeds, is one of many inſtances in the 
hiſtory of Engliſh juriſprudence, in which, from the nature of free and 
public trials in England, the laws of juſtice are maintained in favour 
of accuſed parties, when yet they are left expoſed to that ſuſpicion, 
which is the moſt grievous of all puniſhments, becauſe it never ceaſes. 


Bor one circumſtance in the proſecution gave pleaſure to the King, 
becauſe it vindicated both himſelf and his favour for foreigners. Mr 
Tyſon, the deputy-governor of the India Company, ſwore *, that ha- 
ving authority to offer 50,000 to the King through the hands of Lord 
Portland, Lord Portland refuſed to interpoſe, ſaying, * The, King 
% would not meddle in the matter.” And being aſked if he had of- 
fered money to Lord Portland, he anſwered in theſe words : “ No. If 
„I had, I muſt never have ſeen his face again.“ The public, which is 
always fair to fair characters in England, remarked the contraſt be- 
tween the indelicacy of the Engliſh, and the correct honour of the 
Dutch Miniſter, which even Tyſon, who had made attempts without 


fear, and with ſucceſs, on the virtue of ſo many others, had not dared to 


approach. oy 


Tux treachery of an Aſiatic court was never exceeded by that which 
prevailed in England at this time; while Tyſon was attempting to bribe 
King William, he was, in order to dethrone him, negotiating a loan in 
the city for King James +. | 


| DvrING this enquiry, the Queen died. Sunderland, who was con- 


tinually betraying, and continually ſerving King William, perſuaded 


the Princeſs Anne to write a letter of condolence to the King, and to 
pay him a viſit, which was received with ' great marks of attention on 
the King's- part, who, well knowing the way to one part of a female 
heart, made the Princeſs a preſent of her ſiſter's jewels, and: of the Pa- 
lace at St James's. On thele advances, an appearance of reconciliation 
in the royal family was founded, which had almoſt all the good ef- 
fects of a real one, becauſe it obliged inferior figures to ſuſpend. their 
paſſions by the example of their ſuperiors, 


® Tournals, April 27. Tyſon's evidence. dna s State ge, vol. I. p. 499. & 500, 
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Siege of Namur. Operations at Sea and in the Weſt Indies. New Par- 


liament, and its Charafer.——Laws of Treaſon amended.——Silver 
Coin and Public Credit amended. Note, The Principles of that A- 
mendment applied to the Debts which the Americans at preſent owe to Bri- 
taint. Mr Duncombe and others called to account for Revenue Frauds. 
—Intrigues with France, and the late King. Intended Invaſion from 
France. Intended Aſſaſſination of the King. General Aſſcciation 
and Loyalty. He which the King makes of it. 


| 4. D. 1695. and 1696. 


AME hiſtory of war is often no more than the hiſtory of Generals, 
becauſe on their abilities, next to diſcipline and the nature of 
arms, the fate of war chiefly depends. The battle of Landen 

was the laſt which Mareſchal Luxemburgh fought, and with his life the 
ſuceeſſes of Louis XIV. terminated in Flanders. King William, after ſe- 
veral feints and diviſions of his army, in order to conceal the object at 
which he pointed, every one of which Mareſchal Luxemburgh would 
have taken advantage of, but which Mareſchal Villeroy his ſucceſſor did 
not, becauſe he did not ſee the advantage that they gave, made his dif- 
ferent bodies of troops meet at laſt at one common centre at Namur. 
He concealed his intention fo well, that he did not even communicate it 
to the Elector of Bavaria, till he gave him the command of the fiege, and 
had poſted himſelf to cover it with a great army in ſtrong ground, and 


with perfect ſecurity for his convoys. The garriſon conſiſted of fa, ooo 


men; and Mareſchal Boufflers, by a haſty movement, threw himſelf with 

ſeven regiments of dragoons into the place before the ſiege began, 

Cochorn aſſiſted to attack defences which himſelf had conſtructed, and 
Vor, II. H | | 
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Vauban had improved. The fiege of the town and caſtle laſted near 


two months, and both of them were taken by a courage almoſt ap- 
proaching to frenzy of the troops, who, being ſent to aſſaults in bodies 
which the King compoſed on purpoſe of different nations, vied with 
each other, when the reſt of the army were beholding their actions, each 
man to ſhew his own, and each body to ſhew its country's courage, but 
with vaſt loſs of men on both ſides ; for the French had near 10,000 
killed or wounded, and the beſiegers more, as always happens in ſieges 
of aſſault. | | 2 


In the mean time, the French had got poſſeſſion of Dixmuyde and 
Deynſe, which were weakly defended, in which they took 6000 priſon- 
ers, but refuſed to exchange them, though there was a regular cartel. 


On this account, while the French garriſon was marching through the 


breach with all the honours of war, Boufflers, after paſſing it, was ar- 
reſted by orders of the King, till the 6000 priſoners ſhould be re- 
ſtored. The affront was ſoftened by the manner of it; for Boufflers 
having complained, that with the ſame juſtice the whole garriſon might 
be arreſted, Dykvelt anſwered, that they certainly might ; but the King 
thought that the perſon of Mareſchal Boufflers was more than equiva- 
tent to the whole. The French King, touched with the politeneſs of the 
reproof, though he had not been ſo with the breach of faith which gave 
occaſion for it, immediately ordered the garriſons of the two towns to be 
delivered up. The reſt of the campaign was ſpent in inaction, becauſe 
the French lay on the defenſive, and the allied army was weakened by 
its ſufferings in the ſiege. 


Tux actions of the campaign were of no general confequence on the 
Rhine, in Spain, or in Piedmont ; but the French loſt Caſal in Italy, if 
that can be called a loſs, when the town taken was given up by its con- 
querors to its own Sovereign the Duke of Mantua, and was diſmantled 
fo as to be of no benefit to the enemies of France. 


Taz Engliſh: and Dutch fleets {till kept the French fleet under Tour- 
ville locked up in Toulon, where it continued till the ſummer of the 
next year, when it ſtole home to Breſt, In the mean time, no French 
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fleet was ſeen in the Mediterranean, or the Ocean, or the Channel. The Paar III. 


Engliſh privateers and letters of marque were exceedingly ſucceſsful a- Boot IV. 
gainſt the French trade: But the French privateers repaid the injury; 16 - . 


for they took many Weſt India ſhips, and five Eaſt India ſhips, valued 
at a million Sterling. 


Isx the Welt Indies, the Engliſh and Spaniards in conjunction, under 
Captain Wilmot, with five ſhips of war, and Colonel Lellingſtone, with 
1200 troops, made an attempt upon St Domingo. At their approach, 
the Governor of Cape Francois blew up the fort and retired. The Go 
vernor of Port a Paix ſtood a ſiege of a few days, and then deſerted the 
fort. The Engliſh and Spaniards, after over - running part of the iſland, 
quitted it in a fortnight : And the eaſe with which theſe ſucceſſes were 
procured, only gave the nation reaſon to complain that they were not 
oftener attempted, and that better uſe was not made. of them. The 
ſame three cauſes which had diſappointed the deſcent upon Martinico, 
by Sir Francis Wheeler, proved fatal to that on St Domingo, and will 
diſappoint others, until ſoldiers ſhall learn that it is no affront to them 
to apply the rules of common ſenſe to projects of war. 


"Tres: events were variouſly ſpoke of in England ; for while ſome 
triumphed over the diſgraces of the fleets of France, and extolled the 
ſecrecy with which the King had planned the enterprize upon Namur 
even from his own friends ; his ſtratagems to diſtract the attention of his 
enemies from his real object; the prudent poſt he had taken for his ar- 
my; the foreſight and preſence of mind with which he had ſecured his 
convoys ; his perſeverance in the fiege ; his good ſenſe in calling 
forth unuſual exertions of valour from the emulation and vanity of na- 
tions ; the ſtrength of the place by art and by nature ; the number of 
the garriſon ; a Mareſchal of France taken in a town commanded by 
him, which was a circumſtance without example in former times ; the 
| ſpirit with which the King had aſſerted the jus gentium of Europe, in be- 
half of priſoners of war, together with the politeneſs with which that ſpi- 
rit had been conducted; others obſerved that he had never gained one 
battle on the Continent ; that the almoſt only town taken by him was 
covered with the blood of his people ; that the ſucceſs of a ſeven years 
campaign was limited to his regaining a ſingle place, which his enemies 
i H 2 l 
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Paar III. had taken from him two years before, in his ſight, and when he com- 
oor TV", marided 80, O0 men to- prevent them ; and that his fleet parading up 
1695. and down the Mediterranean, expoſed to ſtorms and waſte, while the 
navy of France lay ſafe from both at Toulon, and the trade of both 
nations was mutually and equally deſtroyed by privateers, was a mere 
ſtruggle between the two, which of them could hold longeſt out, in 
bearing ar. expence that was uſeleſs to both. On this laſt ſubject, a 
faying of Lowis XIV. was repeated, who, when reminded of the expence 2 
of the war, anſwered, © Eh bien le dernier guinte l' emportera.“ E 
Well, the laſt guinea will won the day.” Words which ftruck the 3 
people of England the more, becauſe it ſhewed them, that their want of 


ſucceſs, or their ſucceſs, were ens to de e with the mene 9 
tion of their wen. 1 | 1 
Character of Born Princes hear more of the good than of the evil that is ipoken of 3 


new pulia- them, the King took advantage of the turn which the war had taken, to 
call a new Parliament, hoping that in the good humour which he was 

told that turn had created, the nation would ſend. members who 
were agreeable to him; and to promote this view, he made a tour du- 

ring the elections Gd a great part of his kingdom. But the 

— people, deeply affected with the dangers which they ran amid contend- 
ing Princes, with the real diſtreſſes of the nation in many reſpects, and 
above all, by the late inquiries into corruptions, returned members, 

not ſo much from regard to the party they belonged to, as from the 
confidence which their fellow- citizens placed in their integrity: And 

the members themſelves, conſcious of this, came to Parliament with 

minds prepared to be loyal to their deliverer on the one hand, but to 

be jealous, and ſometimes too jealous of even the moſt diſtant intereſts 

of their country on the other. The tranſactions of this Parliament, A 
from firſt to laſt, mark this mixture of character in its members. 1 

| | | 


Treaſon- p Taz firſt ſtep which the new Houſe of Commons took, and even on 
w_ amend. 1 firſt day of the ſeſhon, was to amend the laws relating to trials for 


| high treaſon, by bringing mercy and juſtice into them; remember. 
| 3 ing that their fathers and themſelves had reſiſted, and foreſeeing, in the 
unſettled ſtate of the government of England, that their ſons might be 
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obliged to reſiſt too. Among other articles introduced by the bill, in 
favour of the priſoner, he was to be allowed the aid of counſel. Lord 
Shaftſbury, the firſt perſon who, ſince the days of Plato and Cicero, 
combined in his writings philoſophy and eloquence, had prepared a 
ſpeech in favour of the article. But, ſtruck with the fight and at- 
tention of his audience, he loſt his memary and uſual powers of his 
mind, heſitated, and ſtopped in the middle of his ſpeech ; when, by 
a happineſs of genius which always accompanies the tender heart, a ſtart 
of nature burſt from his confuſion, more powerful than all the figures 
of art. If I,” ſaid he, who only riſe to give an opinion in a matter 
“ in which I have no intereſt, and can be under no fear, am ſo abaſhed 
« with the appearance of this public audience, as not to be able to ſay 
* what I came prepared to fay ; what muſt be the condition of that per- 
“ ſon in defending himſelf without the aid of counſel, who is a priſoner, 
ſuſpected, under accuſation of the higheſt crime that the law knows, 
c unprepared againſt arguments and evidence which may be brought a- 
« painſt him, and ſtruggling for his life, fortune, and fame?” 


THz new parliament then congratulated the King on the ſucceſs of 


his arms, and reſolved to ſupport him effectually in the proſecution of 
the war; and the Commons voted ſupplies for 87,000 troops, excluſive 


of officers. * 


Tux Houſes next proceeded to remedy the diſorders of the fil- 
yer coin, which was ſo much impaired as to be fallen about a third 
in its value; for the guinea paſſed for thirty ſhillings ; by which pay- 
ments were made ſo uncertain, that no man knew the real amount of 
what he got. The conſequence was, that other countries threw their 
gold into England, and purchaſed goods with Engliſh filver at two 
thirds of their value; the exchange of all nations was againſt England; 
the troops and ſeamen were ready to mutiny, becauſe paid in nominal 
not in true value; and a general bankruptcy, both private and public, 
muſt have enſued. But, though all ſaw the diſeaſe, many long oppoſed 
the attempting a remedy ; ſome actuated by their fears to tamper 
with the coin in time of war and low credit, and others becauſe in- 
ſtructed by the late King to thwart and perplex whatever could be bene- 
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ficial to the new government *. In the mean time, numberleſs ſpeculations, 
as happens on ſuch occaſions, were preſented to Mr Montague, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer ; but moſt of which, like other projects by politi- 
cal flatterers, were calculated to give advantage to government at the 
expence of the ſubjects; for ſome propoſed to leſſen the weight. of the 
coin, others to mix it with alloy, others to increaſe its current value, 
and ſome to ſubſtitute paper in payments, without providing a ſecurity 
for it. But Mr Montague called to his aid Sir Iſaac Newton from his 
mathematical, and Mr Locke from his metaphyſical ſtudies, knowing, 
by his own experience, the eaſe with which men poſſeſſed of talents and 
knowledge can transfer them from one object to another. And theſe 
three perſons remedied an evil deemed to be above remedy, by applying 
the principles of common ſenſe and common honeſty to it; for they 
prevailed with parliament to call in all the old coin at its intrinfic value, 
to iſſue new coin at the ancient ſtandard and value; and to pay the dif- 
ference between the old and the new, which amounted to about 
L. 2,400,000, by a tax on houſes and window lights, by which the loſs 
of all was contrived to fall equally upon all ; and people grudged not 
to pay a few ſhillings once in the year, in return every day of the year 
for ſecurity in'their payments. In one thing only Mr Montague's plan 
proved unfortunate in the execution: For, inſtead of allowing the old 
money to be taken in payments according to its weight, and conſe. 
quently letting it find its own way to the mint, as was done upon a 
more recent occaſion ſome years ago by Lord North, the currency of 
it in payments was ſtopped by law, in order to force it more ſpeedily 
into the mint; and the conſequence of this was, to put at firſt an imme. 
diate ſtop to a great part of the traffic of the nation, which could not go 
on without payments in money of ſome kind or other. In order in 


ſome degree to remove this temporary evil, mints were erected in dif. 


ferent parts of the kingdom, from whence the new money iſſued; and 
then the old money was ſent readily to them. But it was much better 
remedied by the general public ſpirit, and the good faith of individuals, 
which ſupplied the want of ſpecies; for the ſoldiers and ſeamen ſubmit- 
ted to lie out of their pay, and the reſt of the nation out of their pay- 
ments for two months, without murmuring +. 


M Pherſon's State Papers, Vol. i. page 454. 
+ Cuningham, Vol. i. p. 156. and King's Speech 20th Ofober 4 
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ParLIAment, inſtrufted by the lights of Mr Montague, after. Paar IIT, 
wards proceeded to keep up public. credit, which was ſo low, that Ri 2 , 
the Exchequer tallies - fold from twenty to thirty per cent. diſcount, 1696. 


according as their terms of payment were more or leſs remote, and 2 

. vous 1 
Bank Notes at twenty per cent. diſcount ; and above five millions of ar- 3 
rears to the ſoldiers, ſeamen, tranſport, and other ſervices, ſome of 


which were as old as the Iriſh war, could not be ſaid to bear any price 
at all, becauſe the value of them depended on the fears and ſuſpicions 
of the ſtability of public credit, and the diſtreſſes of their poſſeſſors for 
money. There were two general cauſes of this failure in credit. The 
firſt was, that the taxes provided for the payment of thoſe to whom 
money was due, had proved deficient in producing the ſums expected 
from them, and many of them were near expiring. The other was the 
ſcarcity of coin; for not more than eight millions were coined in England 
1 between the Revolution and the peace of Ryſwic ; and that ſum even 
R contained the recoinage of the old filver coin. But it was impoſlible 
that ſo ſmall a ſum could be the fit inſtrument for conducting the pri- 
vate traffic, and for paying the public taxes of a nation, which, on the 
faith of the latter alone, was expending every year above five millions on 
4 the public ſervice. And the Exchequer tallies and Bank Notes, which 
5 alone could be uſed as ſubſidiary inſtruments of payment, were not 
current in credit, becauſe uncertain in their price. 


[ 


| In order to remove the firſt evil, to wit the deficiency of the taxes, 
Mr Montague prevailed with parliament to prolong the old taxes, 
and impoſe new ones, of ſuch a magnitude as to ſatisfy the minds of 
thoſe who were already public creditors, or whom he meant to make 
ſuch by borrowing money from them for the public uſe, that they 
' were ſufficient to pay the intereſts which ſhould become due, and part 
of the principal beſides, annually. Theſe taxes thrown into a body, 
were called the General Fund. This proviſion being made, he raiſed 
the price of the old tallies, by taking them in payment of the ſuns. 
which their proprietors lent to government to pay off the public debts, 
and which conſequently gave thoſe proprietors a new ſecurity, to wit the 
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ſecurity of the new taxes. And he raiſed the value of the Bank 
Notes, by prolonging the term of the beneficial charter of the Bank, 
by allowing the proprietors to increaſe their capital, and by taking 
a part of their Notes in payment of a new great loan, which they had 
agreed to advance to government; the conſequence of which was, that 
a large ſhare of the Notes of the Bank being thus abſorbed or annihi- 
lated, the price of thoſe which remained in the market roſe in their 
value. | 


In order to ſupply the want of coin, which was the ſecond general cauſe 
of the failure of public credit, Mr Montague prevailed with Parliament to 
give a power to the Treaſury to iſſue Exchequer bills, ſome of which were 
ſo low as for five or ten pounds, to the amount of L. 2,700,000, on the 
ſecurity of the general fund. 


By thoſe operations, he added eleven millions of paper money to the 
coin of the nation, to facilitate payments both by private perſons and by 
the public, Thus, the State ſupported the Bank, the Bank ſupported' 
the State ; and the Exchequer, which uſed to be the gulf in which 
the money . of the nation was ſunk, proved the ſource from whence it 
flowed. This plan, ſo ſeemingly intricate, yet ſo ſimple in its principles, 
was, by thoſe who envied the ſuperior views of its author, called a 
happy temerity. The intended ſatire was a real compliment. 


From * the eſtabliſhment of this general fund, and the credit which 
theſe Exchequer bills met with, men came to ſee, though for ſome 


Tus Americans owe at preſent four millions Sterling of debts to Britiſh ſub- 
jects. Various plans have been propoſed to effectuate payment. They all fail in 
this reſpect, that they ſuggeſt no proviſion for putting the Americans in a capacity 
to pay: The chief uſe of hiſtory is to ſhow men what they are to follow, and what 
| to avoid, by the experience of their anceſtors ; and therefore I ſubmit the following 
plan, founded on Mr Montague's principles, to the conſideration of both countries, 


Anzzica is now in a ſimilar ſituation with that of England during the firſt years 
of King William's reign, in four reſpects. iſt, She owes an external debt of four 
millions to Britiſh ſubjects: In the ſame way, England owed five millions to her 

. ſoldiers and ſeamen, who were moſtly abroad. 2d, She owes an internal public 
debt; 
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years but faintly, that the public credit of England might be carried to Pa nr III. 


Book IV, 
any height, proportioned to the extent of the taxes offered to obtain it, 


and to the honour with which they were applied. This, therefore, is 2995: 
the proper æra of public credit in England — An event which has been | 
imputed to the policy of King William, in order to attach the public 
creditors, by their own intereſt, to the cauſe of the Revolution; but 
which in reality aroſe from his neceſſities, and was the natural effect of 

VoL. II. I | natural 


debt contracted during the war: England owed a ſimilar debt; but with this difference, 
that the American debt is ſmall in compariſon of what the Engliſh debt was. 
3dly, America requires annual ſupplies of taxes, to carry on her government: England 
required them alſo ; but with this difference, that the ſupplies required by America at 
preſent to carry on her government, are a trifle,--whereas the demands of England were 
great, becauſe there was a great war to maintain. Laſtly, America has little coin : 
England at that time had not much; and yet had vaſt demands upon her for it, to carry 
on her commerce, to pay the intereſt of her debts, to maintain an expenſive civil govern- 
ment, above 40,000 ſeamen, and above 80,000 troops, and to ſubſidize Foreign Princes, 

The ſuppoſed diſhoneſty of Americans to their Britiſh ereditors, or rather perhaps 
their real inability to do what they wiſh to do, ariſes from their want of coin, or of a 
ſubſtitute for coin : For, to expe& them to pay a great external and internal debt, and 
carry on their government, without coin, or a ſubſtitute for coin, that is, to pay without 
any inſtrument of payment, is one viſion; and to expect America, with her poverty, to 
pay the principal ſum of her external and internal debt, when England, France, and 
Holland, with all their wealth, cannot, is another viſion. 

But if the American States (with or withont the intervention of Britiſh Commiſſioners 
to attend to the intereſts of Britiſh creditors in the liquidation of their debts) will 
apply Mr Montague's principles and practice to the preſent condition of their country, 
they will find the remedy for the evil even in the evil itſelf, for the benefit of the Britiſh 
oreditors ; and they will find a certain good to ſpring out of that remedy, for the benefit 
of America herſelf. 

Let the American States, in the fr/? place, provide a fund of taxes ſufficient to pay 
more than the intereſt of their internal and external debts, and ſufficient alſo to pay 
either the ſum annually required to carry on their government, or the intereſt of a ſum 
borrowed for carrying it on, if they have not taxes ſufficient to raiſe an anndal ſupply 
for that purpoſe ; but which borrowing will not be neceſſary except for a few years at 
the beginning, till public credit ſhall be eſtabliſhed ; becauſe, after that period, it will 
he the fault of America herſelf, if ſhe does not pay off debts, inſtead of increafing them. 

' The 
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PA 3 1 III. natural cauſes; but an event by far the moſt important in the hiſtory of 


x IV. 


82 England, for two reaſons. The firſt is, that by the creation of a vaſt 


1695. 


number of new offices neceſlary for collecting the new taxes, at the 
diſpoſal of the Crown, it has-thrown a weight into the royal ſcale, which 
the Houſe of Tudor, even in the plenitude of their power, never poſſeſſed: 
And the ſecond is, that by the facility with which the Public borrows, 
it has ever ſince been the cauſe of all the great exhibitions of England 
on the theatre of the world ; and for the ſame reaſon, it will, if abuſed, 
inſure the downfal of that power, as ſurely as a private perſon ſpending 
annually more than his income, will in the end become a bankrupt, 
| ; Tun 
The States ſhould, in the ſecond place, convert the above debts (whether internal, or 
external, or new borrowings to carry on for a few years their government) into public 
transferable ſecurities, and make proviſion for the exact application of thoſe taxes to the 
payment of the intereſt of the debts, in the ſame way that Mr Montague did. 
Laſily, In order to give currency to theſe transferable ſecurities, (or, to give them a 
more ſimple name, to this paper money), it ſhould be received in payment of taxes to 


the State, and of borrowings by the State, in the ſame way as was provided by Mr 
Montague. 


Ohection. Ir may be objected, that it is unjuſt to make the American Public pay the 
debts of American private perſons ; that the American Public will be a loſer by the 
bargain, and therefore will never agree to it. 


Anſwer. Public Bodies, like private perſons, ſubmit to hardſhips when they are ts 
reap benefit from them. The States will agree, if a way can be fallen upon to make 
the Public a gainer in the end, and to ſave it from loſs in the mean time. 

Now, the way to compaſs the firſt of theſe ends, is, 1, for the American States, in 


return for the transferable ſecurities which they give for the payment of the intereſts of 7 


the debts of the Britiſh creditors, to be put in the place of thoſe creditors, ſo as to 
enable the States to recover the debts in America; and, 2dly, that theſe debts, as faſt 
as recovered, ſhall be converted into a fund, to make a folid bottom for a Bank of circu- 
lation like that of England, to. be the property of the American Public; and which Bank 
will gradually extend itſelf for the accommodation of public and private credit as they 
ſhall extend themſelves, becauſe the debts recovered will be gradually falling into it. 
With regard to ways of ſaving the Public of America from loſs, or at leaſt from any 
conſiderable loſs, there are many. Some of the debts could be called in inſtantly. - Se- 
euritics for the payment of the intereſt annually, and of the principal by inſtalments, 
might 
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Tux remedies applied by Mr Montague to the diſtreſſes of his country, 
were however abuſed. In order to haſten the payment of taxes, and 
to encourage the currency of exchequer bills, it had been provided, 
that from the date of their being paid upon taxes into the Exchequer, 
they ſhould be entitled to ſeven and a half per cent. of intereſt. Mr 
Duncombe, and Mr Knight receiver-general of the exciſe, both Mem- 
il 3 | bers 


might be taken on the real eſtates of others, or upon the perſonal eſtates of them and 
their friends, when they had no real eſtates. To eaſe the debtors, and yet to give be- 
nefit to the Public, payment of many of the debts might be taken in the produce of the 
country, for example in the tobaccoes of Cheſapeck Bay, and the rice of the Carolinas; 
and theſe ſold to Foreign Nations, with the ſtamp of the Public upon them, to vouch the 
goodneſs of their quality, would acquire an additional value. In order to obtain the 
ends of eaſing the debtor, and of getting benefit for the State til] farther, that produce 
might be exported, upon a premium by the State, to reſpectable bodies of merchants in 
Britain, to be received for behoof of the Britiſh proprietors in the American funds, 
This laſt is not difficult to be executed: All the tobaccoes received in France and Spain 
are conſigned to a few hands ; and the diamonds of the Brazilles go to one Houſe in 
Liſbon. But above all, England might give advantages to American trade without 
hurting her own, to make up the public loſs, and to reward the public honour of 
America. Theſe are arrangements which could be contrived in half-a-day, by one who 
has ſhown that he can conduct the lightning of the ſkies, and who, by contriving theſe 
arrangements, would crown the good he has done to his own, and make up for the 
miſchief he has done to this country. Such mutual conceſſions would tend to reconcile 
the humours of men to each other, whoſe intereſts, in ſpite of thoſe humours, muſt long 
be the ſame. | 


Tur advantages which would redound to America from adopting ſuch views, are the 
following : | * 


15, Her empire of dominion, and her empire of commerce, (for they muſt be blind 
indeed who do not ſee how immenſe this laſt empire muſt be if honour be made its 
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baſis), will ſtart from the nobleſt of all goals, the goal of public honour, and of na- 


tional fidelity of character eircumſtances which ſupport the public credit England, 
and the private credit of the Spaniſh Nation, more than any other, At preſent, the 
ſhips of all countries ſtand aloof from the coaſts of America; but they would then preſs 
forward to reach them. He muſt be a bad merchant indeed, who does not ſee that a 
little character is worth a little money. 
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bers of the Houſe, and others like them officers of the revenue, put 


_ falſe indorſements on many of the bills before they had been circulated 


at all; by which Duncombe acquired a fortune of four hundred 
thouſand pounds. It was proved, .that he had owned the truth of the 
complaint. They were both expelled the Houſe, and a Bill pafſed the 
Commons to fine Mr Duncombe halt his eſtate ; but it was rejected in 
the Houſe of Lords, by the caſting vote of the Duke of Leeds, who 
was Chairman of the Committee. For the honour of the Houſe of 
Lords, this is the only inftance in Engliſh hiſtory, in which the diſtri- 
bution of private money was ſuſpected to have had influence with a 
number of the Peers. 


Bur amidſt the attention of Parliament to theſe internal objects, the 
minds of people in London were ſurpriſed almoſt in an inſtant, with 
the double alarm of an intended invaſion from France, and of an aflaſ- 
ſination of their Sovereign. In the end of the year 1693, the adherents 

of 


2dly, America would be ſupplicd with an immediate ſubſtitute for her want of coin, 
juſt as England was by Mr Montague's ſcheme ; and this relief, by the vigour which 
it always gives to induſtry and trade, would ſupply America with coin, juſt as coin was 
drawn into England by Mr Montague's ſcheme. No Bank can ftand without an equi- 
valent ſecurity within itſelf, for the. Notes which it iſſues. The debts recovered and ſent 
to the Bank, would form that ſecurity ; and then the Bank, either eſtabliſhed at one ſta» 
tion, or, which would be much better, divided into three or four branches, placed at 
different great ſtations of America for the ſake of the greater convenience to buſineſs, 
would give new wings to the circulation of private credit; and alfo to public credit, for, 
ſupported by the State, the Bank would for its own intereſt ſupport the State. The 
conſequence of the firm eſtabliſhment of private and public credit obtained by thoſe 
operations, would be, and at no very diſtant period, that Foreign Nations would throw 
their money into the public funds of America, with as little fear as they do into thoſe of 
their own country : And the conſequence of that confidence again would be, that Bri- 
tiſh merchants poſſeſſed of property in the public funds of America, would make pay- 
ments often in that property, and trade often upon it ; and America would remit her 
payments almoſt always in her own produce, and carry on her trade, and take her ſtation 
high in the rank of Nations, either for defence or for offence, on the money of other 
eountries. | 
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of the late King in England, had preſſed the French King, in a tone of Parr III. 


impatience which almoſt bordered upon indecency, for an invaſion of 


England *. The reaſons on which they founded the probable ſucceſs of 
it, were, That the Engliſh fleet was to fail in the Spring, to convoy the 
merchant-men through the Straits : that the troops would be ſent in 
the Spring to the King in Flanders, by which there would not be 
above four thouſand left to defend England : that the fodder in the 
country could not then be conſumed : that the annual ſupplies voted 
by Parliament, could not by that time be brought into the Treaſury : 
that the approaching invaſions with which William had threatened 
France in a late ſpeech to Parliament, would make it natural for the 


* being intended for any other purpoſe than to oppoſe them; and that the 
Nation was full of diſcontents, occaſioned by the miſmanagements of the 
* fleet and of Ireland and Scotland, the ſufferings of trade, and a war 
* without glory.“ They aſked at firſt thirty thouſand men, but afterwards 
came down to twenty, and in the end to twelve thouſand ; and in order 
to remove the difficulty of tranſporting horſes, they engaged to have them 
ready in England, becauſe that country was full of horſes proper either 
for draught or for war ; and in war, from the weight of ſome, and the 
ſpirit of others, proper either for the charge or the ſkirmiſh. The chief 
- perſons who uſed theſe ſolicitations, were the Queen's uncle Lord Cla- 
rendon, the Lords Litchfield, Lindſay Lord Chamberlain, Yarmouth, 
Montgomery ſon to the Marquis of Pouis, Ayleſbury, Poulet, Sunder- 
land, Arran ſon to the Duke of Hamilton, Breadalbane, and Forbes; 
Sir William Perkins, a citizen of-great wealth; Sir John Friend, a Gen- 
tleman of eſtate, one of the ſix clerks in Chancery, and who had made 
himſelf remarkable by his violence on the Tory ſide during the Parlia- 
ments of Charles the Second; Major General Sir John Fenwick; Sir An- 
drew Forreſter; Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe ; Mr Penn the famous quaker, 
who uſed the beſt argument to perſuade Louis to an invaſion, for he ſaid 
that one army in England, would have more effect to break the league 


againſt France, than three any where elſe ; Mr Stroud of Sommerſet- 
ſhire; 


— 
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Ferguflon the Scotch Clergyman, who had made himſelf fo remarkable 
by the part he had acted in the Ryehouſe plot, and who now enjoyed a 


place under King William, but not ſuited, as he thought, to his ſervices 


and dangers. All theſe men engaged to raiſe inſurrections in different 
parts of the kingdom; and Sir William Perkins anſwered for the two 
Regiments of City Militia who guarded the Tower, and Sir John Friend“ 
for a Company of City Clergymen who were to dethrone a Proteſtant 
Prince. But the late King, in order to ſatisfy himſelf of the ſentiments 
of perſons more near to the Palace, ſent over Capt. Lloyd of the Navy, 
Groom of his Bed-chamber, who had ſhown ſo much addreſs in his 
negotiations with ſeveral of them before the battle of La Hogue. Lord 
Marlborough, with the experience of a ſoldier, faid to Lloyd, That 
the invaſion ought to be made with twenty-five thouſand troops and 
* ſeven thouſand ſpare arms, and that the time of making the attempt 
< was indifferent provided it was accompanied with that force.” Lord 
Godolphin, with the intelligence of a man of buſineſs, adviſed © the 
< invaſion to be put off till the Autumn, becauſe a ſufficiency of French 
* tranſports could be more eaſily collected in the courſe of the Summer; 
and in the mean time the intended attack upon Breſt, of which he 
© had given information to King James, would make it neceſſary for 


© the French to have a great number of forces at that place, which 


they might afterwards carry where they pleaſed ; the great ſhips of 
the Engliſh fleet would in Autumn be laid up in harbour for the 
Winter ſeaſon, and their ſeamen diſperſed, and their ſmall ſhips gone 
to take care of their convoys of merchantmen.“ Admiral Ruſſel, 
who commanded the fleet, uſed the following expreſſions, which 1 
tranſcribe literally from Lloyd's report of his negotiations to King 
James: That, by God! he would undertake the buſineſs, and would 
communicate to Lord Marlborough from time to time the progreſs 
that he made.” When urged by Lloyd either to join the French fleet, 
or to let it paſs, he, with the diſdain of an Officer and of an Engliſh- 


* * 3 
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man, refuſed to do either, and ſwearing according to the manner of PR IN. 
his ſea companions, added, That he would do the buſineſs, but do — 
it himſelf alone. And when preſſed to explain what he would do, 95. 
he preſerved the obſtinate filence of a man habituated to the poſſeſſion 
of -deſpotic power on his own element ; only repeating, * That he 
© would undertake the buſineſs, and that Lord Shrewſbury and Lord 
Marlborough ſhould be judges of his actions.“ But Lloyd received 
moſt encouragement from a circumſtance of which the old Counteſs of 
Shrewſbury (whoſe ſon he could not ſee without equal danger to both 
in the conſpicuous ſituation of Secretary of State, in which Lord Shrewſ- 
bury then ſtood) informed him, that William was to go to Holland early 
in the Spring, and to leave the government in the hands of his Conſort, 
who would implicitly follow the advices of the Lords Caermarthen and 
Shrewſbury, that is to ſay, of the two beſt friends whom the late King 
had in England. It is not ſingular that Lloyd did not at this time ſee 
or hear of Lord Sunderland ; becauſe the late King concealed from 
almoſt all, his ſecret correſpondence with Sunderland, which was con- 
ducted ſolely through Lord Arran his ſon-in-law, being aſhamed to let 
others know that he had any connexion with a man who had deceived 
and betrayed him. Sunderland at this time poſſeſſed much of the con- 
fidence of King William, becauſe he had reconciled the Whigs to him, 
and him to the Whigs; ſo that he ſtood in the moſt ſingular of all ſitu- 
ations, employed and truſted by two rival Princes, both of whom were 
aſhamed to avow their connexions with him, 


Orr circumſtances, not ſingular indeed, but curious in the in- 
trigues of that period, appear in the papers of King James in the Scotch 
College at Paris; for, while both Whigs and Tories were ſoliciting 
Louis to an invaſion of England, the Tories were warning James to 
put no confidence in the Whigs, and the Whigs warning him tg put 
as little in the Tories. Lord Marlborough endeavoured to inſtil into 
the mind of James, ſuſpicions of Admiral Ruſſel, in order to ſhew the 
ſincerity of his own attachment. The Court of St Germains was di- 
vided into two parties, called compounders and non-compounders, 
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headed by two Scotchmen, Lord Middleton aud Lord Melfort, one of 
whom maintained that King James ſhould make conceſſions to the 
liberties of his people in order to be reſtored, the other that he ſhould 
not. And on theſe principles the two parties diſputed, hated and ſuſ- 
pected each other, as Heartily as if they had been in poſſeſſion of all the 
great offices at Whitehall, Men in England too, aſked and intrigued at 
St Germains, for the future diſpoſal of places and honours in England &, 
as if the power of conferring them had been already in him to whom 
the applications were made, 


To all ſolicitations, however, for an invaſion, the French Court, which, 
in the Winter of the year 1693, was endeavouring to bring about a 
peace with England, and conſidered the intereſts of King James only as 
they could be made ſubſervient to thoſe of France, lent a deaf ear, one 
Miniſter ſhifting the buſineſs upon another , under pretence that it was 
not in his department ; and all of them making the .excuſes which 
French Miniſters have always had at hand, to the Steuart Family, when 
they were reſolved not to do what was aſked of them,—of want of 
money, difficulty of tranſporting troops from France, and of finding a 
place of ſecurity in England for the ſhips which conveyed them, and the 
general danger of the attempt.— But now, in the Winter of the year 
1695, when the proſpeQs of peace were all over, all theſe excuſes flew 


off; and Louis, pretending that the occaſion was more favourable on 


account of the death of William's Conſort than it had been two years 
before, offered to land James in his own kingdom with a great French 
force, though the Treaſury of France had not been made fuller by two 
years of war, nor the difficulties and dangers of the attempt diminiſhed; 


and there were then 14,000 troops in England}, inſtead of the 4000 


which had been there in the year 1693; the coin was in a train of be- 
ing repaired ; the miſmanagements of rhe fleet and of Ireland, and the 
loſſes of trade, almoſt forgot; the command of the three Seas recovered; 

the face of the war at land changed ; and a ſteady Parliament mad. ſuc- 


ceeded to one whoſe movements were uncertain. 
JAuks, 


* Commons Journals, page 179. + M*Pherſon's State Papers, Vol. I. p. 495» 
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Jamts, upon this offer, ſent his emiſſaries to rouſe his friends in Eng- 
land, who engaged to raiſe inſurrections in many places, and the Duke 
of Berwick was ſent over to command them. As the French were in 
uſe to ſend every winter a fleet of victuallers and ſtore- ſhips to the ſea- 
coaſt of Flanders, for the uſe of the armies during the enſuing campaign 
there, above 300 tranſports were aſſembled under that pretence, at Dun- 
kirk and Calais, without ſuſpicion; above 20,000 troops were ſuddenly 
brought to the ſame places, from the ſurrounding garriſons, by Marechal 
Bouflers. The Dutch, frightened by a buſtle on the ſea-coaſts ſo near 
them“, imagined there was a deſign againſt Zealand, and made prepar- 
ations againit it: But no body ſuſpected that England was the object. 
The late King arrived at Calais on the 17th of February old ſtyle; but 
it was not heard of in England till the 2d of March, and then only from 
Paris f. 


Bur while theſe great preparations were making againſt England on 
the Continent, a more important blow was aiming againſt her at home. 
Sir George Barclay, formerly a Scots Officer, and now Lieut.-Colonel 
to the late King's Regiment of Horſe Guards f, aged above 60 years, 
a man equally intriguing, daring, and cautious, had, for ſome years, in 
conjunction with one Capt, Wiltamſon, been employed by James in 
negociations wich his adherents in England. Either driven by the fury 
of his own ſpirit, or tired with the proſpe& of doing nothing remark- 
able during the remaining years of his life, or ſuſpicious of the political 
courage of the Engliſh, which his countrymen were in that age too apt 
to deſniſe, becauſe themſelves, without employment at home, were ac- 
cuſtomed to ſhed their blood in every ſervice in Europe, he formed the 
project of aſſaſſinating the King. As it is the mark of all bad men to be 
cunning, and of cunning men to take a round-about way inſtead of the 
ſtraight road to their object, and to make their advances to it ſtep by 
ſtep, he got Williamfon, not in his own name, but in that of atlother, 
to bring under the eye of King James, the idea not of aſſaſſinating his 
rival, but of ſeizing his perſon ; for Williamſon's report of his own ne- 
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P 1 RT . af gociations in England to King James, contains theſe words“: * Sir John 
LOREM. Friend hopes alſo, by a ſtratagem, to ſeize the Prince and Princeſs of 
1695. Orange, and to bring them to your Majeſty.“ Offers were afterwards - 
made by different perſons to the Court of St Germains4, to aſſaſſinate 
William; but received with deteſtation by James, whoſe religious turn 
of mind, and whoſe honour, reſtrained him from ſuch crimes. But 
theſe refuſals were probably imputed by Barclay to hypocriſy and affect- 
ation, and therefore he took his own way. He propoſed the matter to 
ſome Officers, covering it at firſt under the name of a military enter- 
priſe to ſeize the perſon of an enemy in time of war, and from thence 
afterwards inferring. the neceſſity and right of killing him if he reſiſtet. y 
When he had got his friends to adopt this reaſoning, he then openly 
propoſed a direct aſſaſſination, as a ſhorter way, and ſafer for themſelves: 
But even then he propoſed it ſhould be done by what he ſometimes 
called an ambuſcade ; and at other times, an attack on the Guards while 
they were eſcorting their General from place to place. In order to hide 
the ſight of remorſe from their own minds, or perliaps deceived by falſe 
ideas of honour, the Officers objected, that as they were military men, 
they muſt have a military commiſſion to perform a military ſervice. 
Barclay knowing well that he could not get the commiſſion which they 
wiſhed tor, obtained a common general one from James, to levy war in 
England againſt the Prince of Orange and his adherents, under the pre- 
tence that without commiſſions it would be found difficult to levy men for 
his ſervice. The Officers were about ten in number, the higheſt of whom 
in rank was Lieutenant Colonel Lowick ; but the moſt remarkable was 
Captain Charnock, formerly Fellow of Magdalene College, who had 
been one of the inſtruments to ſerve King James in invading the rights 
of that College, and who now ſhewed that the diſtance is ſmall be- 
tween a dependent, a criminal, and a cowardly ſpirit. To theſe a few 
others who were not Officers, joined themſelves by means of Barclay. 
The plan concerted was-to keep a party of forty men in waiting, in inns 
and other places in Brentford and Turnham-green, and to attack the 
King in the middle of his Guards, in the lane between thoſe two vil- 
lages, in his way from the country, from whence he returned every 
Saturday to attend divine worſhip the next day in London. 
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Tux time fixed for the attack was the 15th of February; but the 
day before, two of the Officers, ſeparately, and unknown to cach other, 
Capt. Fiſher, and Capt. Pendergraſs who was a man of Family in Ire- 
land, gave information to Lord Portland of the King's danger. Fiſher 
faid, his only reaſon was, that his mind was unhappy with the diſhonour 
of the action; but refuſed to name his accomplices, and then fled from 
the ſight of man, and was never heard of more. Pendergraſs alſo 
refuſed to accuſe others. The King, who was void of ſuſpicion, becauſe 
he was brave, gave little attention to the diſcovery, and put off his or- 
dinary journey-to the country for a week, merely in compliment to the 
friendly anxiety of Lord Portland. But a third informer preſenting 
himſelf ſome days after, who could give only a few indiſtinct circum— 
ſtances, the King ſent for Pendergrals, flattered him on his birth and 
character of a Gentleman, and added with ſimplicity, That © the life 
* which he had ſaved could not be preſerved, unleſs the perſons were 
© known who had combined to take it away.“ Pendergraſs then gave 
a liſt of his aſſociates, and was ordered to find out their places of abode. 


In the mean time, the King a ſecond time put off his journey to the 


country, which had been fixed for the 22d of the month. The wary 
Barclay, who had imputed the firſt delay to chance, ſaw deſign in the 
ſecond, and abiconded : the reſt were ſeized that evening in their beds. 


As-the moit daring in wickedneſs are commonly the molt cowardly 
upon the detection of it, Capt. Porter, who» had ſollicited to be al- 
lowed to ſtrike the firſt blow at the King, now ſollicited to turn evi- 
dence ; and Charnock, who had” gone much between France and Eng- 
land in negociations with the Court of St Germains, ſent a meſſage to 
the King, that he would diſcloſe the names of all thoſe who had em- 
ployed him in England“, if his puniſhment was changed from death into 
perpetual impriſonment ; a commutation which any other perſon | ho 
had attempted an aſſaſſination, and had betrayed the lives of his friends, 
would have accounted an aggravation of miſery. The King generouſly 
anſwered, © I wiſh not to know them.” When Sir William Perkins 
was queſtioneq by the Marquis of Wincheſter at the head of a Com- 
mittee of the 14 of Commons, after condemnation, but with the. 
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+” « oh — I. hopes of life, he acknowledged his acceſſion to the aſſaſſination, and 
8 that he was aſhamed of it; and added, that he had engaged a troop of 
169. horſe for the inſurrection: But when deſired to name the perſons who 
were to compoſe his troop, he anſwered, © I will not redeem my own 
blood at the expence of theirs who were drawn in by me;' and 
therefore his fate was pitied by all, when“ that of Sir John Friend, who 
maintained the ſame honour to his friends, was neglected, becauſe he 
had not the talent of expreſſing it ſo well. All the priſoners, with 
3 their laſt breath, acquitted the late King of any knowledge of the in- 
| tended aſſaſſination : And yet Burnett, a Proteſtant Biſhop, has, in a 
hiſtory equally looſe in its facts and in its ſtile, endeayoured to fix a 
crime on King James, which his more generous rival never imputed ta , 


bim. Of ten who were taken, eight were executed, and two pardoned, 


General Tre firſt knowledge of the intended invaſion, came from the fame 
Aſſociation. perſons who had given information of the aſſaſſination; but later, becauſe 
the attention of all was at firſt ingroſſed by the ſafety of the King. But 
he, who had delayed making enquiries when his own danger was alone 
concerned, went inſtantly, on Monday the 24th of February, to Parlia- 
ment, when he heard of the Nation's danger, and, in a ſpeech, gave an 
account of both the invaſion and aſſaſſination. The ſuddenneſs with 
which the information came upon the Members of the Houſes, the june- 
tion of the two objects which it contained, and the intimate connection 
which that junction ſhewed there was between the intereſts of the Nation 
and the ſafety of the King's perſon, added weight to the impreſſion which 
his ſpeech made. The Houſe of Commons unanimouſly, and without 
riſing from their ſeats, framed an aſſociation, to be ſigned by all their 
Members, in which they declared, That William was their rightful 
* and lawful King ; that they would defend him againſt the late King, 
© and all his adherents,z and in caſe he came to a violent death, that 
* they would revenge it on his enemies.” The Peers, with ſome trifling 
alterations of expreſſion, joined in the aſſociation. 


| As 
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As the diſcovery, the King's viſit to Parliament, and the aſſociation, P 


paſſed all in the courſe of two days, the news of them came with as 
much ſurpriſe upon France, as they had done upon England. But there, 
every thing proved unfortunate for James, who was then waiting at 


Calais, impatient for intelligence from England, and throwing many a 


longing look to a country in which he expected ſo ſoon to reign, 
A tract of weſterly winds had detained the Engliſh fleet at home which 
was intended for the Straits, by which the Engliſh were maſters of the 
Channel; and their fleet was commanded by the ſame Ruſſel who had 


defeated the French fleet in the ſame ſea four years before, after he had . 


given that promiſe to avoid it, which to Capt. Lloyd he had lately refuſed. 
A French fleet of tranſports had been ſhattered by a ſtorm, in coming 
from Havre to Calais. The Duke of Berwick, ſhocked to find that he 
was amidſt aſſaſſins inſtead of loyaliſts, and that his reputation might be 
involved in theirs, returned to France, and thereby diſappointed inſur- 
rections in England. Lewis, whoſe only object was, as it has ever 
ſince been that of the French Court in their pretences to ſerve the 
Stuart Family, to create miſchief in England, had declared, that he 
would ſend no troops to England until he ſaw inſurrections there; and 
therefore he took advantage of this circumſtance, to excuſe himſelf from 
venturing his troops alone, and unſupported by thoſe who he expected 
were to have paved the way for them. He therefore diſperſed his arma- 
ment; and James returned to St Germains, to compoſe prayers which 
he every day repeated, in which he thanked Gop that he had loſt his 
kingdom, becauſe it had been the means of ſaving his ſoul. ® 


Tux ſimplicity of William's character, who, loving real grandeur, 
deſpiſed on that account the ſhew of it, had given him a natural diſlike 
to public addreſſes. Of this an inſtance was reported to have diſplayed 
itſelf on a public court day, when the Mayor of a borough preſenting 
an addreſs, which mixed compliments for the ſucceſs of Namur with 
condolence for the death of the Queen, and introducing himſelf by 
ſaying that he came with joy in the one hand, and grief in the other,” 
the King interrupted him with theſe words: Pray put them both into 
one 
* M*Pherſon's State Papers, vol. I. 
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* one hand, good Mr Mayor.” From the fame turn of mind, he had 
declined not only public addreſſes, but even private compliments from 
his friends, when he eſcaped the intended blow of Grandvall two years 
before. But now when he ſaw that he could turn manifeſtations of 
public zeal into an engine of State, and even rear upon them national 
acknowledgements, and declarations of that title to the Throne, which 
many, on account of the Queen's death, were apt to call in queſtion, 
he gave every encouragement to aſſociations. Both Houſes concurred 
in compelling their Members to ſign the aſſociation, which acknowledged 
his title to the Throne. At the requeſt of the Houſe of Commons, it 
was lodged, with all other copies of it ſigned any-where elſe, in the 
Records of the Tower, as a monument of the loyalty and affection of 
the people of England. From Parliament, it ran through all the Britiſh 
dominions both at home and abroad. All perſons in public ſituations 
in life, in Britain, were compelled by penalties to ſign it; and private 
mingling itſelf with public paſſion, it was ſigned by an infinite number 
of individuals. So that an attempt to take from him his kingdom and 
life, ſeated him more firmly on the Throne than an hundred Ads of 
Parliament could have done. 
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CAUSES of the Peace of Ryſwic. Peace of Ryſaoic. 
Proviſion for a Commercial Treaty. Lord Portland's 
Embaſſy to France, King William's Offers to the Family 
of the late Ring. 
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Anno 1 697. 


ARS of great exertion carry along with them the cauſes of their 
own termination. 'Theſe are, want of proviſions, want of men, 


and want of money. When the youth of a country go to war, the fields 


remain uncultivated, and conſequently yield little food ; when every 
private family has loſt a fon or a brother, levies are no longer to be 
made without difficulty; and when the public treaſures are given away 
to men who return nothing to the Public, and by the loſs of their in- 
duſtry and labour take a great deal from it, the Treaſury is exhauſted. 
The truth of theſe obſervations is proved by the ſtate of the belligerent 
powers of Europe in the year 1696. 


Durinc ſome years previous to the peace of Ryſwic, the price of 
corn in England was double, and in Scotland quadruple its ordinary 
rate; and in one of thoſe years. it was believed that 80,000 people, died 
of want in the laſt of theſe countries. The ſufferings of France were 
far greater than thoſe of England“: Nor could it be otherwiſe, becauſe 
the laws of France not only gave no bounty on the exportation of corn, 
but did not permit it to be exported at all, nor at that time to be tranſ- 
ported even from one province to another without duties. The conſequence 


of 
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of this was, that every province raiſed annually only as much corn as 
was thought ſufficient for ſupplying itſelf ; and when other provinces: 
called for help, had none to ſend : and France could get no ſupplies 


from the Southern Nations, becauſe ſhe was at war with them. Whereas . 


in England, the bounty given by law m the beginning of this King's 
reign, upon the exportation of corn when cheap, tempted the farmer 
to raiſe a greater quantity than he had formerly done, by inſuring him 
of a market whether corn was cheap or dear; and England could get 


ſupplies from the Southern Nations, and even from her own American 


Settlements. 


Acain, during the war, England paid upon an average yearly, of 
her own and foreign troops, about 80,000 landmen and 40,000 ſea- 
men, excluſive of the regiments maintained by Scotland and Ireland, 
which were near 20,000 more. Holland maintained at leaſt an equal 
number with England, for ſhe had conſiderably above 100,000 forces 
in her pay“; and Burchet, Secretary to the Admiralty of England, fays, 
that the ſhips of the Dutch were in the proportion of five to eight of the 
Engliſh: The reſt of the Alliance ſupplied above 200,000 forces , be- 
ſides the ſeamen of the Spaniſh fleet. On the other hand, France was 


| ſuperior in number of land- forces to her enemies every-where, and muſt 


have had an equal number of ſeamen with the Dutch and Engliſh joined 


together, becauſe ſhe had 80 ſhips of the line, according to the autho- 


rity of Mr Burchet, and they had no more; and becauſe the French 
fleet is always more fully manned than that of England or Holland. So 
that the-whole men in arms muſt have been near a million. Sir John 
Pringle, in his accurate book on the Diſeaſes of the Army, ſhews that 
the annual loſs of men in the campaigns in which he was phyſician to- 
the army, was one out of ſeventeen, beſides thoſe who died in battle, 


or of their wounds: But the proportion of natural deaths among the 


ſeamen, is far greater. Add to theſe, the numbers who died in battle, 
or of their wounds, by land and ſea ; and ſuppoſe them to have been 


zo, ooo in a year taken collectively, in all the different theatres of the 


war, 


Commons Journals, 8th December 1693, and 26th November 1694. Tyndal, p. 259. 
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var, in Catalonia, Piedmont, and Italy; on the Moſelle and the Rhine; 
in the Netherlands, Ireland, and Hungary; and in the Channel, the 
Ocean, and the Mediterranean; and on the coaſts of the Weſt Indies, 
America, and the Eaſt Indies: Then, on thoſe calculations, the prob- 
able loſs of men in the nine years of the war, could not be leſs than 
goo, ooo, beſides a probably equal number of the aged, of women, 
and of children, who periſhed in ſilent miſery at home, from want 155 
care, and of their uſual ſupplies of food. | 


LasTLy*, the war r coſt England 60 millions Sterling; for ſo a proteſt 
in the Houſe of Lords avers, which, among ſeventeen Peers, was ſigned by 
the Duke of Leeds, Lord Nottingham, and the Marquis of Normanby, 
who ſurely had good acceſs to know the truth. The war could not coſt 
Jeſs to Holland. And ſuppoſing all the other Allies taken together to 
have advanced only a ſum equal tos thoſe two Nations, the whole 
muſt have amounted to 240 millions. And France could not expend 
leſs; becauſe although the cloathing and pay of her troops were cheaper 
than thoſe of England or Holland, yet ſhe had, as ſhe always has, a 
much greater proportion of Officers and men on board her ſhips than 
England or Holland; but the expence of every ſeaman is equal to that 
of four landmen : And the expence of her land-forces was increaſed by 
the remoteneſs of the expeditions which they were obliged to make to 


arrive at their enemies. If to this waſte of money be added, that the 


labour of a healthy man is worth ten pounds a-year upon an average 
of Nations; then the loſs of the labour of near a million of ſoldiers and 
ſeamen annually, was, in nine years, ninety millions Sterling, beſides 
the loſs of the labour for life, of all thoſe who died in the campaign, 
or in battle, or of their wounds: And therefore, the whole expence of 
the war, including the intereſt of money, which, in that age, was high 
even to the richeſt Nations, could not be under ſeven hundred millions, 
of which one-half fell to France. . 


Bur the want of money was moſt felt in England; becauſe the 

Germans, the Duke of Savoy, and even the King of Spain, (whoſe 
Vol. II. L. wanne. 
®* Journals * of Commons 26th March 1701, page 434» 
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treaſures were detained in the New word? by the "ef of brink 
them home during war), who had little money and no credit, went 


no further than to adapt their exertions to the .uſual extent of their 
finances; the French King could levy from his ſubjects, what he pleaſed, 


by his mere will; and the Dutch; who were accuſtomed to borrow on 


remote funds, got money with eaſe, and at a cheap rate. Whereas in 


England, the King could levy no money without the conſent of his ſub- 
jects, and the practice of borrowing on diſtant funds was till this reign 


unknown; the Engliſh Having ſupported their ancient wars in France 


by the plunder of their enemies, and the ranſom of priſoners; their 
civil wars, by plundering each other; Cromwell and Charles the 
Second their ſhort wars, the one by exceſſive deſpotic temporary taxes, 
and the other by.robbing the Exchequer, and getting penſions from 
France. But when King William came to maintain a war of long 
duration, with armies of ſuch rs of men; with arms, ammunition, 
and artillery of ſuch an expence; with ſhips of ſuch a ſize ; forming 
magazines not by rapine, but by purchaſe, becauſe the war was in a 


friend's country; and attacking and defending ſtrong places“ with ſuch 


a waſte of money, as were unknown in former times; it became impoſ- 
ſible to do it with taxes raiſed within the year; and therefore the Public 
was obliged to mortgage the taxes, and to borrow money on the credit 
of them. In order to tempt lenders to part with their money, many lures 
were thrown out to them: An inſtant tax was aſſigned to ſome for their 
ſpeedy repayment ; ; this was called borrowing on are And 


perpetual | 


Voltaire, who was a well-informed Hitoda wh he could 4 the trouble to be 


ſo, gives the following enùmeration of the French preparations for the ſiege of Turin: 


« There were brought to the ſiege, a hundred and forty pieces of cannon, each of which, 


* when mounted, coſt two thouſand crowns. There were a hundred and ten thouſand ball, 


and a hundred and fix thouſand cartridges of one kind, and three hundred thouſand of 
another kind, 21,0c0 bombs, 28,000 grenades, 15,000 bags of ſand, 40,000 inſtruments 


for pioneers, 1,200,000 pounds of powder. Add to theſe, the lead, the iron, and the 
* tin, the ropes, every thing that is neceſſary for the miners, the ſulphur, the ſaltpetre, 
© utenſils of all. kinds.“ 1 


— 


He concludes with this wiſe N Y, That . the expence "of all theſe preparations h 
of deſtruction would have been * to found and to cauſe the W * to 
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C perpetual taxes to others, for a perpetual ſecurity; this was called fund- P : oy * 3 
| ing. Some got taxes aſſigned to them for a certain number of years La 
others choſe rather to hold them during the uncertainty of a number of 1697. 

| lives: and hence the faſhion of annuities and ſurvivances, ſo expenſive 
to the Public then, and ſo fatal to the extravagance of Youths of Family 
ſince. The privilege of gaming was given to ſome, and monopolies to 
* others, i in feturn for their relieving the neceſſities of the State: To the 
one, Lotteries owe their origin: And to the other, ſeveral of the great 
Companies, and particularly the Bank of England, which, by diſcount- 
ing the bills of private perſons, and diſcounting in a manner the public 
taxes by paying them before they were due, has ſupported the immenſe 
fabric of Engliſh credit againſt the ſtorms of private and national misfor- 
tunes, and wars, and rebellions, and the bankruptcy of other Nations: To 
. the ſame niecellity of giving way to monopolies, the Laſt India Company 
-- - owesallo its riſe, which, under the name of a Body of Traders, is a mighty 
* i republic, commands an army of ſeventy thouſand troops, and a revenue of 
1 five millions, has extended the glories of England by its conqueſts, and 
her diſgraces by its rapines. But notwithſtanding all theſe temptations 
to pleaſe all in their different humours, the fears of men concerning the 
ſtability of a new government, on which they thought the ſecurity of 
their repayment depended, and ſtill more of the nature of ſecurities for 
money to which they had not been accuſtomed, was the cauſe why King 
William's Parliaments found more difficulty to get money at an intereſt 
of eight per cent. when the Nation was but a few millions in debt, 


than their poſterity do now in getting it at half that intereſt, when they 
owe above two hundred and fifty millions. : 


* hs 
» 
* 
, 
-— 


Tu effects of thoſe three combined cauſes had appeared ſtrongly in 

| the campaign of the year 1696: For the armies of all the belligerent 
powers lay inactive, becauſe almoſt unable to hurt each other, any 
longer, in garriſons, or in camps that reſembled garriſons, amidſt ſtarv- 

ing nations, depopulated countries, and exhauſted treaſuries : And theſe 

miſeries which the war had created, led naturally to the termination of 

it. France, which ſuffered moſt, made the firſt advances to peace: 

England and Holland, which ſuffered next, next followed: Charles the 


L 2 Second 
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 Boox V; III. Second of Spain, and the Emperor, who had ſuffered leaſt; rede it; 

the one, irritated by the ſenſe of the injuries which he had received al- 
1697- moſt from his birth from Louis, though his brother-in-law ; and the ; 

other, becauſe he wiſhed hoſtilities to continue for ever between the | 
French and Spaniſh Kings, in order to promote his own views to e * 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, in which the firſt of thoſe Princes was his chief rival; 
and which he thought the other would not bequeath during war, to 
one who was ſlaughtering his people, ſtopping the paſſage of his trea- 
ſures from the New Wend, and <#rying a civil war into, the bowels of * 
his country. 


Peace of Bur the Duke of Vendoſne in the mean time, in the year 1697, 

8 888 taking Barcelona, and De Ponti the French Admiral taking Carthagena 

on the Spaniſh Main, where he gained two millions Sterling of treaſure, 
Charles trembled for his dominions both in Spain and America. And the © 

Duke of Savoy having been gained by money from France, by the vanity 

of marrying his daughter to the Son of the Dauphin, and perhaps what 

weighed with him more than either, by the grant of Pignerol, which was the 

key of France into Piedmont, to quit the grand alliance, and even to take 

the command of that French army which a few weeks before he had 

oppoſed at the head of the Emperor's army; the Emperor became afraid, 

and with reaſon, of the future defeQion of Holland and England, and 

that France, with the army which ſhe had employed againſt the Duke of 

Savoy, and the Duke with his own army, might inſtantly fall upon him 

in Italy, firſt conſented to a neutrality there, and afterwards to a general 

peace. Louis reſtored all the conqueſts which he had made during the 

war, together with ſome of his uſurpations previous to it; and in concur- 

1 rence with the other Powers of Europe, acknowledged the title of William 

to the Britiſh Crowns. France loſt nothing by the war but Pignerol. The 

Germans and Spaniards got only their own back again. But the Dutch 

ii | and Engliſh eſteemed they had gained every thing; the firſt, when a power 

* of keeping garriſons in the Spaniſh towns in the Netherlands, in order 

! to form a barrier to themſelves againſt France, was conferred upon 

them, which involved in it the honour of protecting that Power which 
had formerly opprefſed them; and the laſt, when, by the eſtabliſkment 
| of 
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9 AND IRELAND, 


of the l . the renunciation of the cauſe of James by all the 
world, they gained their liberty. The Houſe of Commons ſpoke the 
voice of all England, when, in their congratulatory addreſs to the King, 
they ſaid, © The period of the war has confirmed us in the poſſeſſion of 


* our. revolution.“ A generous principle of joy! becauſe national wealth 
or Power, without liberty, 1 Is s only ſplendid miſery, 


& 8 


Tun wiſe, however, in England, could not help obſerving, that 


: auth the Tuperiority of the nayal arms of England over - thoſe of 


France was ſo great, chat the number of guns taken in ſhips of war 


from the French was 2224, and thoſe of the Enghſh by the French 
only 1112 *, and that the navies of France during the four laſt years of 
the war, had hardly dared to ſtir from their harbours, or done it only by 


ſtealth ; yet that neither England nor Holland had during the war de- 
_Rroyed one harbour, or made themſelves maſters of one colony or one 
plantation belonging to France, except the Fort of Pondicherry, which 


the Dutch had ſeized, anxious, like merchants, for the fate of the trade 


of their Eaſt- India Company. 


% 


Bur thoſe who thought for nations, and felt for human nature, re- 
flected with regret, that at the end of a nine years war, in which the 
lives of $00,000 ſoldiers and ſeamen had been loſt, and 700 millions 


ſpent, yet none of the contending powers had gained one penny of 


money, or almoſt one foot of territory. 


Dux the un of the war, the Engliſh and French, from mu- 


tual animoſity, had laid ſuch exceſſive duties on the commodities of 


each other, as could not have failed, after the peace, to diminiſh the 
commerce between the two countries, and to force it into contraband 
importations ; and therefore, in the Articles of Peace, an opening was 
made to remedy this evil, by a proviſion for a future Commercial 
Treaty, in which juſtice might be done to both nations, upon equitable 


 eonceſſions to be made by both. But the proviſion was not carried 


| into 
- ® Burchet, page 407. 
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2 * 1 ty into execution; For, while "TOE in England maintained, That WA 


—— commerce with France as free as with other countries, England 


1697. - 


a 
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* would have the advantage; becauſe ſhe would find in France à mar- 


ket of twenty millions of cuſtomers for her commodities, when France 


could find in England a market only of ſix millions; others rea- 


ſoned, or might have reaſoned, * That even the- greatneſs of. the marker 


would. make England depend upon France for a —— too much, 
becauſe by withdrawing it, ſhe might diſtreſs when the 
pleaſed: that the Florentines, as the hiſtorian erkenne relates, 
had been intimidated from eſpouſing the cauſe of Italy, upon the in- 
vaſion of Charles the Eighth, by the danger of loſing their commerce 
with France: that Louis the Fourteenth had held out his tariffes to 
the Dutch commerce, ſometimes as a lure, and ſometimes as a ſcourge: 8 
that as there had been an Italian and French party in Florence, and 
was then a Dutch and French party in Holland; ſo in England there 
would ariſe, in future times, an Engliſh and a French party, in which 
the Landed Intereſt, looking forward to future ſecurity, would take the” 
one ſide, and the Manufacturers and Merchants, who look only at im- 
mediate profit, the other; and that therefore the queſtion was, whether 
England would prefer wealth to power? But that there was another 
way to inſure both, to wit, by bounties, drawbacks of duties, and 
every encouragement political and commercial, to rear up her own 
colonies into an empire of cuſtomers. — It is a true ſaying, that 
what is likely to happen, does not always happen. England preferred 
the ſecond of thoſe alternatives; and that empire of cuſtomers be- 
came an empire of enemies, in alliance with that very France from 
which it had often been protected by the mother country. The other 
alternative is now tried by the late commercial treaty with France. 
That that treaty will add wealth to Britiſh commerce, and increaſe Britiſh 
revenue, not only by the extent of the market, but by the interruption 
of contraband commerce, is certain. But whether Britain may by that 
means exchange trade for manufacture, the rudder for the ſhuttle, and 
loſe in conſequence, in power, and in empire, what ſhe gains in money; 
experience, not probability, will determine. Should that change come 
about, the partridge is at preſent only fattening for the hawk. 

KING 
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* Kino WILLIAM was in Holland when the Peace of Ryſwic was 
figned. But though he was ſo ſimple in his own manners as to ſtop 
the erection of triumphal arches which were preparing in London on 
the peace, in honour of his return ; yet he could diſplay all the ſhow 
of parade, when he thought it could do honour to his kingdom, 

or his friends. He therefore ſent the. Earl of Portland ambaſſador 
to France, to compliment the French King, at an expence, as was re- 
ported, of eighty thouſand pounds. In compliment to the taſte of 
Louis, who had many men of letters about his Court, Lord Portland 
carried with him as his Secretary, Mr Prior the poet, afterwards ſo 
famous for his negociations at the end of Queen Anne's reign. The 
parade of Lord Portland is forgot, when a ſaying of Prior is remem- 
bered ; for, one of the French Courtiers having ſhewn him the actions 
of Louis painted in the gallery of Verſailles, and aſked in what manner 
- King William's were painted at Whitehall, Prior anſwered, © My 
Miaſter's actions are to be ſeen every-where, except in his own houſe.” 


Tun Peace was accompanied with two pieces of intended generoſity 
by the King to the exiled Family. By the one, he obliged himſelf to 
pay fifty thouſand pounds a-year to King James's Queen, the jointure 
to which ſhe would have been entitled had her huſband died King of 
England. By the other, he conſented that the young Son of King 
James ſhould be educated a Proteſtant in England, and ſucceed to the 
Crown at the end of the preſent reign. The evidence of this laſt fa&, 
though long known to ſome, came only lately to the knowledge of all, 
from James's own Memoirs in the Scots College at Paris: and the merit 
or demerit of no action of William's life has been more the ſubject 
of difference, in private opinion at leaſt, than this one: For, while ſome 
have thought, that the puniſhing the guilty Father, and reſtoring the 
innocent Son, would have made the juſtice of the Revolution compjeat, 
and thrown out a ſufficient terror to all ſucceeding Princes ; others 
with more reaſon have ſaid, © That the meaſure could not have failed 
* to ſow diſſenſions in the nation, by bringing a rival to cope with the 

© reigning King in his palace: that the old race of Princes would have 
come to the throne, with old claims like Charles the Second, and 

| * old 
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Parr III. old enmities like James the Second; whereas a New Family could be 


 Boox V. 


brought in upon new conditions, would be dependent for poſſeſſion 


1697. 


* upon the obſervance of thoſe conditions, and, having neither given 
© nor received injuries, could have no hoſtile minds to any of their 
ſubjects, nor any of their ſubjects to them.“ The ſame folly about 

religion which made james loſe his throne, loſt the reverſion of it to 
his Son; for, he refuſed the offer, under pretence that his accept- 
ing it was an acknowledgement of his abdication, but in reality becauſe 
he would not permit the Prince to be bred a Proteſtant. He alſo dif- 
appointed his Queen of her jointure ; for, Lord Portland and Marechal 
Bouflers, who had verbally ſettled the agreement. about the jointure, 
having differed in their account of the terms of it, the one averring the 
condition of the gift to have been, that James's Family was to reſide in 
the South of France, or in Italy, and the other denying it, James refuſed 
to quit the neighbourhood of England; and Louis was aſhamed to 
preſs him to quit it, leſt his doing ſo had been imputed to a defire to 
diſburden himſelf of the expence of ſupporting the Court of James, by 
laying it on King William. | 
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ADVENTURES of Paterſon, and deſcription of Darien.— Pater- 
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A. D. 1698. 1659. 


Ph HE peace Rite was feceeded by an event, which had well nigh 
created a civil war between Scotland and England. As the writers 
of no nation are more marked by grandeur and meanneſs of compoſition 
in the ſame perſon, and the actors in public life by grandeur and meanneſs 
of character in the ſame perſon, than thoſe of England; ſo the proceed- 


ings of the national aſſembly of England, the nobleſt that ever was on 


earth, except that of Rome, are often tinctured with a ſtrange mixture of 

the great and the little, Of this truth an inſtance appeared at this time 

in the proceedings of Parliament, with regard to the Scots. colony of Da- 

r'en ſettled by Mr Paterſon ; of which colony I proceed to give an account 

more authentic than has hitherto met the public eye, becauſe I have had 

acceſs to the papers of the company, ſome of which are in the Advocates 
Vol. II. M 
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Parr UI. Library, and others in the Exchequer at Edinburgh, and to the family- 
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X — Papers obanany who were the chief * in the company's affairs. 

1698. 
Adventures Tux birth of Paterſon is unknown. It is probable he had A 
of Paterſon, becauſe he expreſſed himſelf well in writing, and had a good addreſs. He 


and deſcrip- 
tion of Da- Was bred to the church; but having a violent propenſity to ſee foreign 


| _ countries, he made his maden the inſtrument of indulging it, by going 
to the new weſtern world, under pretence of converting the Indians to the 
religion of the old world. In his courſes there, he became acquainted 
with Captain Dampier and Mr Wafer, who afterwards publiſhed, the one 
his voyages, and the other his travels, in the regions where the ſeparation 
is narroweſt between the Atlantic and the South Seas, and both of whom, 
particularly the firſt, appear by their books to have been men of conſide - 
rable obſervation. But he got much more knowledge from men who 
could neither write nor read, by cultivating the acquaintance of ſome of 
the old Buccaneers, who, after ſurviving their glories and their crimes, 
ſtill, in the extremity of age and misfortune, recounted with tranſport the 
eaſe with which they had paſſed and repaſſed from the one ſea to the other, 
ſometimes in hundreds together, and driving ſtrings of mules before them 
loaded with the plunder of friends and of foes. Paterſon having examined 
the places, ſatisfied himſelf, that on the Iſthmus of Darien there was a 
tract of country running acroſs from the Atlantic to the South Sea, which 
the'Spaniards had never poſſeſſed, and inhabited by a people continually at 
war with them; that along the coaſt, on the Atlantic fide, there lay a 
| ſtring of iſlands called the Sambaloes, uninhabited, and full of natural 
ſtrengths and foreſts ; from which laſt circumſtance, one of them was call- 
ed the iſland of pines; that the ſeas there were filled with turtle, and the 
manatee or ſea cow; that midway between Portobello and Carthagena, 
but near fifty leagues diſtant from either, at a place called Acta, in the 
mouth of the river of Darien, there was a natural harbour, capable of re- 
ceiving the greateſt fleets, and defended from ſtorms by other iſlands which 
covered the mouth of it, and from enemies by a promontory, which com- 
manded the paſſage, and by hidden rocks in the paſſage itſelf; that on the 
other ſide of the iſthmus, and in the ſame tract of country, there were na- 
tural harbours, equally capacious and well defended; that the two ſeas 
were connected by a ridge of hills, which, by their height, created a tem- 
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perate climate in the midſt of the moſt ſultry latitudes, and were ſheltered 12 RT on 
by foreſts, yet not rendered damp by them, becauſe the trees grew at a ee 
diſtance from each other, having very little under wood; that, contrary 658, 
to the barren nature of hilly countries, the ſoil was of a black mould two 

or three feet deep, and producing ſpontancouſly the fine tropical fruits, 

and plants, and roots, and herbs; that roads could be made with eaſe a- 

long the ridge, by which mules, and even carriages, might paſs from the 

one fea to the other in the ſpace of a day, and that conſequently this paſ- 

ſage ſeemed to be pointed out by the finger of nature, as a common centre, 


to connect together the trade and intercourſe of the univerſe *. 


The firſt letter from the council to the directors contains theſe words: The 
* wealth, fruitfulneſs, heath, and good fitnation of the country proves for the better, 
* much above our greateſt expectation, which God Almighty ſeems to have wonder ful- 
* ly reſerved for this occaſion ” 


« As to the country, we find it very healthful ; for although we arrived here in the 
* rainy ſeaſon, from which we had little or no ſhelter for ſeveral weeks together and 
% many ſick among us, yet they are ſo far recovered, and in ſo good a ſtate of health, 
« as could hardly any where be expected among ſuch a number of men together Nor 
know we any thing here of thote ſeveral dangerous and mortal diſtempers ſo preva- 
* lent in the Engliſh and other American idlands. 


« Tn fruitfulneſs this country ſeems not to give place to any in the world; for we 
* have ſeen ſeveral of the fruits, as cocoa nuts, where et chocolate is made, bonellos, 


*© ſugar canes, maize, oranges, plantains, mangoe, yams, and ſeveral others; all of 
* them of the beſt of their kind any where found.” | 


„% Nay, there is hardly a {ot of ground here but what may be cultivated : For, even 
«© upon the very tops and ſides of the hills and mountains, there is commonly three or 
four foot deep of rich earth, without ſo much as a ſtone to be found therein.” 


, *« Here is good hunting and fowling, and excellent fiſhing in the bays and creeks of the 
* coaſt; ſo that, could we improve the ſeaſon; of the year juſt now begun, we ſhould 
* ſoon be able to ſubſiſt of ourſelves; but fortifying and building wil * us a whole 
« year's planting.” 


« We intreat you to ſend us a good engineer, who is extremely wanted here, this 
** place being capable of being ſtrongly . trom the Council, 28th De 

* cember 1698, | | 

« The hills are clothed with tall trees, without any under-wood, ſo that one may gallop 
* conveniently among them, many miles, free from ſun and rain, unleſs of a great conti- 
% nuance,” 


Between theſe hills and the ſea are gentle declivities, and a rich fat ſoil, full of all 
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PATER$0N knew that ſhips which ſtretch in a ſtraight line from one point 
to another, and with one wind, run leſs riſks, and require fewer hands, 
than ſhips which paſs through many latitudes, turn with many coaſts, and 
require many winds; in ey dence of which, veſſels of ſeven or eight hundred 
tuns burden are often to be found in the ſouth ſeas, navigated by no more 


than eight or ten hands, becauſe theſe hands have little elſe to da than to 


- , ſet their fails when they begin their voyage, and to take them in when 


they end it; that as ſoon as ſhips. from Britain got ſo far ſouth as to 
reach the trade-wind, which never varies, that wind would carry them to 
Darien, and the ſame wind would carry ſhips from the bay of Panama, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the iſthmus, to the Eaſt Indies; that as ſoon as ſhips 
coming from the Eaſt Indies to the bay of Panama got ſo far north as the 
latitude of 40, to reach the weſterly winds, which, about that latitude, 
blow almoſt as regularly from the weſt as the trade winds do from the 
eaſt, theſe winds would carry them, in the track of the >paniſh Aquapulca 
ſhips, to the coaſt of Mexico; from whence the land wind, which blows. 
for ever from the north to the ſouth, would carry them along the coaſt of 
Mexico into the bay of Panama. So that, in going from Britain, ſhips would 
encounter no uncertain winds, except during their paſſage ſouth into the 
latitude of the trade-wind; in coming from India to the bay of Panama no 
uncertain winds, except in their paſſage north to the latitude of the wefter. 
ly winds ; and in going from the other ſide of the iſthmus to the eaſt, no 


uncertain wind whatſoever. 


 GoLD was ſeen by Paterſon in ſome places of the iſthmus; and hence an 
iſland on the Atlantic ſide was called the Golden Ifland, and a river on the 
fide to the outh fea was called the Golden River: But theſe were objects 
which he regarded not at that time, becauſe far greater were in his 
eye; the removing of diſtances, the drawing nations nearer to each other, 
the preſervation of the valuable lives of ſeamen, and the ſaving in freight, 
ſo important to merchants, and in time, ſo important to them, and to an a- 
nimal whoſe life is of ſo ſhort duration as that of man. | | 
* manner of nanakles, among which. are > many not ee to us in | Europe „. 
ſtory of Caledonia | 
A variety of papers of the company, in the Adyocates Library, prove, that the foil 


was good, the climate healthy, and the paſſage from ſea to ſea not difficult, 


P © mn 2 rs 


nere 


Bx this obſcure Scotſman a project was formed to ſettſe, on this neglected 
ſpot, a great and powerful colony, not as other colonies have for the moſt 
part been ſettled, by chance, and unprotected by the country from whence 
they went, but by ſyſtem, upon foreſight, and to receive the ample pro- 
tection of thoſe governments to whom he was to offer his project. And 
certainly no greater idea has heen formed ſince the time of Columbus. 

- 1 ſhould do injuſtice to the ideas which fwelled in Mr Paterſon's mind, 
if I expreſſed them in any other words than his own. In one of his letters 
to the Darien Company, he ſays, The time and expence of navigation 
e to China, Japan, the ſpice-iſlands, and the far greateſt parte of the Eaſt 
Indies, will be- leflend more then half, and the conſumption of Euro- 
e pean commdityes and manufactories will ſoon, be more than doubled. 
&© Trade will increaſe trade, and money will beget money, and the 
trading world ſhall need no more to want work for their hands, but will 
<« rather want hands for their work. Thus this door of the ſeas, and the 
& key of the univerſe, with any thing of a reaſonable management, will, of 
« courſe, enable. its/proprietors to give laws to both oceans, and to become 
<« arbitrators of the commercial world; without being lyable to the fa- 
<< tigues, expences, and dangers, or contracting the guilt and blood of 
« Alexander and Cæſar. In all our empires that have been any thing uni- 
& yerfal, the conquerors have been obliged to ſeck out and court their 
« conquaſts from afar; but the univerſal force and influence of this attrac- 
tive magnet, is ſuch, as can much more eſſectually bring empire home to 
< its proprietors doors. Het 


„ Bur from what hath been ſaid you may eaſily perceive, that the na- 
<« ture of theſe diſcoveries are ſuch as not to be engroſt by any one nation 
<« or people, with excluſion to others; nor can it be thus attempted with- 
« out evident hazard and ruin, as we ſce in the caſe of Spain and Portu- 


*« gall; who, by their prohibiting any other people to trade, or ſo much 
« as goe ta, or dwell in the Indies, have not only loſt that trade” they 


« were not able to maintain, but have depopulated, and ruined their 


countries therewith ; ſo that the Indies have rather conquered Spain and 


„ Portugall, then they have conquered the Indies : for, by their permit- 
« ting all to go out and none to come in, they have not only loſt the peo- 
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ple which are gone 6 theſe remote and luxuriant regions, but ſuch as 
remain are become wholly unprofitable, and good for nothing: I hus, 

| | © not unlike the caſe of the dog in the fable, they have loſt their own 

N “ countrys, and yet not gotten the Indies. People and their mduſtry are 
che true riches of a prince or nation; and, in reſpect to them, all other 

things are but imaginary. This was well underſtood by the people of 

Rome, who, contrary. to the maxims of Sparta and Spain, by general 

naturalizations, liberty of conſcience; and immunitye of government, far 
more effectually and advantageouſly conquered and kept the world, than 

« ever they did, or eg could have done, by the ſword,” 


* 
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Paterſon's o. PAT ER SON'S original intention was to offer his proje& to England, as 
rig a. the country which had the moſt intereſt in it, not only from the benefit, 
tenden. coinmon to all nations of ſhertening the length of voyages to the Eaſt In- 
dies, but by the effect which it would have had to connect the intereſts of 
her Furopean, Weſt- Indian, American, African, and Eaſt Indian trade. 
For the Enghſh- ſhips, which, for the moſt part, go with half a cargo to- 
the Welt Indies and America, would then have carried another half out- 
wards to the iſthmus, to be tranſported from thence to the Eaſt. The 
ſhips in the Atrican trade, after felling their flaves, might have gone to 
the iſthmus, and returned loaded with the produce of the Eaſt. The 
ſhips of the Eaſt-India. © ompany, which go, in a manner, without freight- 
to the Eaſt Indies, would, after getting one freight to the port of the South 
fea from the India fea, have returned with another, to open a trade with 
the iſlands which lie between New Holland and India, if they kept near- 


the line 3 and to increaſe the trade to Rum and India, according as they 
kept farther to the north of the line. 


Bor Paterſon having few acquaintance, and no protection in London; 
thought of drawing the public. eye upon him, and ingratiating himſelf with: 
monied' men, and with great men, by aſſiſting them to model a project, 
which was at that time in embryo, for erecting the Bank of England. But 
that happened to him, which. has happened to. many in his fituation : the 
perſons to whom he applied made uſe of his ideas, took the honour of 
them to themſelves, were civil to him for a while, and negleQed him after- 


wards. He therefore compaaniented his project of a colony my to a few 
. perſons in RA, and theſe few 6 him. 


He was one of the very few of his countrymen who never drunk wine, 
and who was by nature void of paſſion ; and therefore, as if nothing diſa- 
greeable had happened to him, he went to the continent, and by means of 
one Serrurier, whom he aſſociated into his views, a Walloon banker, who 


Is 
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ſpoke all languages, and could accommodate himſelf to all men; he. 


made offer of his project to the Dutch, the Hamburghers, and the EleQor 
of Brandenburg, becauſe by means of the paſſage of the Rhine and Elbe 
through their ſtates, he thought, that the great additional quantities of 
Eaſt-Indian' and American goods, which his colony would bring into Eu- 
rope, would be diſtributed through Germany. Ihe Dutch and Hamburgh 
merchants, who had moſt intereſt in the ſubjeQ of his viſit, heard him with 
indifference : The EleQtor, who had very little intereſt in it, received him 
with honour and kindneſs. But court-arts and falſe n loſt him even 
that prince's favour. 


IxeEx tous men draw to each other like iron and the loadſtone: Pa- 
terſon, on his return to London, formed a friendſhip with Mr Fletcher of 
Salton, whoſe mind was inflamed with the love of public good, and all of 
whoſe ideas to procure it had a ſublimity in them. Fletcher diſſiked Eng- 
land, merely becauſe he loved Scotland to excefs; and therefore the re- 
port common in. Scotland is probably a true one, that he was the perſon 
who perſuaded Paterſon, to truſt the fate of his project to his own country- 
men alone, and to let them have the ſole benefit, glory, and danger of it; 
for in its danger Fletcher deemed ſome of its glory to conſiſt. 


ALTHovGH Fletcher, who had nothing to hope for ** nothing to fear, 
becauſe he had a good eſtate and no children, was of the country party; 


Alters his in · 
tention. 


yet, in all his ſchemes for the public good, he was in uſe to go as readily 


to the King's miniſters as to his own friends, being indifferent wh& had 
the honour of doing good, provided it was done. His houſe in Eaſt 
Lothian was near to that of the Marquis of Tweeddale, then mini- 
ſter for Scotland, and therefore they were often together. Fletcher 
brought Paterſon down to Scotland with him, preſented him to the Mar- 
quis, and then, with that power which a vchement ſpirit always poſſeſſes 
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over a Giffient one, perſaided the Marquis, By arguments f public Roo, 


and of the honour which wWotHd redound to his admimiſtration, to Adopt 
the project. Lord Stair and Mr Johnſton, the two ſecretaries of ſtate, 
patroniſed thoſe Abiſities in Parerſon which they poſſeſſed in themſelves; 


and the Lord Advocate, Sir Jatnes Stewart, the fate man who had af 


juſted the Prihee of Orange's tethtition"at the Revolution, whe fon was 
matried to a nete of Lord Stair, wem natizaſfy along With his tonteRiotis. 
Theſe perſons, in June 1695, procuted a ſtatute from Parkiametit, and after- 
wards a charter from the Crown in terms of it, for creating a traditg com- 
pany to Afriea und the new world, with” power to plant colonies arid build 
forts; with conſent of the inhabitants, in Places not poſfefſer by ther Eu- 
roger uallunt, "__— ee ee OY: allt 
Part xs, n Mn u dba F km nder lim, 2 that he was 
upporred dy aloft alf the power and talents of bis country, the character 
of Fletcher, and the ſantction of an Ac of Parliament and royal charter, 
threw his project boldly upon the public, and opened a fubfctiption for a 
company. The frenzy of the Scots nation to ſign the ſolemn league and 
covenant, never exceeded the rapidity with which hey ran to ſubſcribe to 


ide Darien Company. The nobility, the gentry, the merchants, the people, 


the royal burghs, Without the exception of vne, moſt of the other public 
bodies, ſubſcribed. Voung women threw their fittle fortunes into the 
Rock, widows fold their jointures to get the command of money for the 
fame purpoſe. Almoſt in an inſtant L. 400, ooo were ſubferibed in Scot- 
land, although it be now known, that there was not at that time above 


I. 800,000-of caſh in the kingdom®. The famous Mr Law, then a youth, 


afterwards confeſſed, that che facility with which he ſaw the paſſion of ſpecu- 
lation communicate itſelf from all to all, fatisfied him of the poſſibility of pro- 
ducing the ſame effect from the fame cauſe, but upon a larger fcale, when 
the Duke of Orleans, in the year of the Miſſifippi, engaged him, againſt 
his will, to turn his bank into a bubble. Paterſon's project, which had 
been received by ſtrangers with fears when opened to them in private, fill. 
ed them with hopes when it came to them upon the wings of public fame: 


For Colonel Erſkine, fon to Lord Cardroſs, and Vr Haldane of Gleneagles, 


the one a generous branch of a generous: ſtem, and che other a country x 
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gentleman of fortune and character, having been deputed to receive ſub · 4. N 
O OR 


ſeriptions in England and on the continent, the Engliſh ſubſcribed 
L. 300,000, and the Dutch and Hamburghers L. 200,000 more. 


Ix the original articles of the company it had been agreed, that Paterſon 

ſhould get two per cent. on the ſtock, and three per cent. on the profits; 
but when he ſaw the ſubſcriptions ſo vaſt, he gave a diſcharge of both 
claims to the company; and in doing fo, contrived to throw a gran- 
deur of expreſſion and ſentiment, even into a law-releaſe. © It was not, 
ſaid he, © ſuſpicion of the juſtice or gratitude of the company, nor a con- 
& ſciouſneſs that my ſervices could ever become uſeleſs to them, but the 
<« -ingratitude of ſome individuals experienced in life, which made it a 
t matter of common prudence in me, to aſk a retribution for ſix years of 
© my time, and L. 10,000 ſpent in promoting the eſtabliſhment of the 
% company. But now that I ſee it ſtanding upon the authority of Parlia- 
& ment, and ſupported by ſo many great and good men, I releaſe all 
c claim to that retribution, happy in the noble conceſſion made to me, but 
<« happier in the return which I now make for it.“ 


In the mean time the jealouſy of trade, which has done more miſchief 
to the trade of England than all other cauſes put together, created an a- 
larm in England; and the Houſes of Lords and Commons, without pre- 


vious inquiry or reflection, on the 13th December of the year 1695, con- 


curred in a joint addreſs to the King, againſt the eſtabliſhment of the Da- 
rien Company, as detrimental to the intereſt of the Eaſt-India Company. 


Soon after, the Commons impeached ſome of their own countrymen, for 


being inſtrumental in erecting the Company; and alſo ſome of the Scots 
nation, one of whom was a Peer, Lard Belhaven; that is to ſay, they ar- 
raigned the ſubjects of another country, for making uſe of the laws of their 
own. Among fix hundred legiſlators, not one had the happy ray of ge- 
nius to propoſe a committee of both Parliaments, to inquire into the prin- 
ciples and conſequences of the eſtabliſhment ; and if theſe ſhould, upen in- 


quiry, be found. good, that the benefit of it ſhould be communicated, by 
a participation of rights, to both nations. The King's anſwer was, © that 
« he had been ill adviſed in Scotland.” He ſoon after changed his Scottiſh 


miniſters, and ſent orders to his reſident at Hamburgh to preſent a me- 
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PA III. morial to the ſenate, in which he diſowned the company, and watned 
15 — l them againſt all connections with it. The ſenate ſent the memorial to the 
1698. aſſembly of merchants, who returned it with the following ſpirited anſwer. 

| « We look upon it as a very ſtrange thing, that the King of Britain ſhould 

& offer to hinder us, who are a free people, to trade with whom we pleaſe ; 

t but are amazed to think, that he would hinder us from joining with his 

“ own ſubjeQs in Scotland, to whom he had lately given ſuch large privi- 

„ leges, by ſo ſolemn an act of Parliament.” But merchants, though 


mighty prone to paſſion, are eaſily intimidated : The Dutch, e ne 
and London Wen withdrew hon fubſcriptions. 


The Scots Tus Scots, not diſcouraged, were rather mi by this oppreſſion; 
* they converted it into a proof of the envy of the Engliſh, and of their 
conſciouſneſs of the great advantages which were to flow to Scotland from 
the colony. The Company proceeded to build ſix ſhips in Holland, from 
thirty-ſix to ſixty guns, and they engaged twelve hundred men for the co- 
lony ; among whom were younger ſons of many of the noble and moſt an- 
cient families of Scotland, and ſixty officers who had been diſbanded at the 
peace, who carried with them ſuch of their private men, generally raiſed 
on their own, or the eſtates of their relations, as they knew to be faithful 
and brave ; and moſt of theſe were Highlanders, The Scots Parliament, 
on the 5th Auguſt 1698, unanimouſly addreſſed the King to ſupport the 
company. The Lord Preſident, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, brother to Lord 
Stair, and head of the bench, and the Lord Advocate, Sir James Stuart, 
head of the bar, jointly drew memorials to the King, able in point of ar- 
gument, information, and arrangement, in which they defended the rights 
of the company, upon the principles of conſtitutional and of public law *. 
And neighbouring nations, with a mixture of furpriſe and reſpect, ſaw 
the pooreſt kingdom of Europe ſending forth the moſt gallant, and the 
moſt numerous colony that had eyer gone from the old to the new world, 
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Fate of the On the 26th day of July of the year 1698, the whole city of Edinburgh 
frit colony. poured down upon Leith, to ſec the colony depart, amidſt the tears, and 


* Page 41. of Colle&ion of Paper concerning Darien, printed anno 1700. mtitled, 
A full and exact Collection of Addreſſes, METS, &c. 
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prayers, and praiſes of relations and friends, and of their countrymen. 
Many ſeamen and ſoldiers, whoſe ſervices had been refuſed, becanſe 
more had offered themſelves than were needed, were found hid in the 
ſhips, and, when ordered aſhore, clung to the ropes and timbers, im- 
ploring to go, without reward, with their companions. Twelve hun- 
dred men ſailed in five ſtout ſhips, and arrived at Darien in two months, 


with the loſs of only fifteen of their people. At that time it was in their 


power, moſt of whom were well born, and all of them hardily bred, 
and inured to the fatigues and dangers of the late war, to have gone 
from the northmoſt part of Mexico to the ſouthmoſt of Chili, and 
to have overturned the whole empire of Spain in the South Seas : 
But modeſt, reſpecting their own and their country's character, and a- 
fraid of being accuſed that they had plunder, and not a ſettlement in 
view, they began with purchaſing lands from the natives, and ſending 
meſſages of amity to the Spaniſh Governours, within their reach. And 
then fixed their ſtation at AQa, calling it New St Andrew from the 
name of the tutelar ſaint of Scotland, and the country itſelf New Cale- 
donia. One of the ſides of the harbour being formed by a long narrow 
neck of land which ran into the ſea, they cut it acroſs, ſo as to join the 
ocean and the harbour. Within this defence they erected their fort, 
planting upon it fifty pieces of cannon. On the other ſide of the har- 
bour, there was a mountain a mile high, on which they placed a watch- 
houſe, which, in the rarified air within the tropics, fo favourable for 
viſion, gave them an immenſe range of proſpect, to prevent all ſurpriſe. 
To this place, it was obſerved, that the Highlanders often repaired, to 
enjoy a cool air, and to talk of their friends they had leit behind in their 
hills, friends whoſe minds were as high as their mountains. The firſt pu- 
blic a& of the colony was to publiſh a declaration of freedom of trade and 
religion to all nations. This luminous idea originated with Paterſon *, - 


The words are: * And we do hereby not only grant and concede, and de. 
e clare a general and equal freedom of government and trade to thoſe of ana- 
„tions who ſhall hereafter be of, or concerned with us; but alſo a full and free hi- 
1% berty of conſcience in matter of religion.” This was the idea of Paterſon from 
the beginning; Vide his Letter to the Provoſt of Edinburgh, gth July 1695. 
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more or leſs harſhly expreſſed, according to the tempers of the different 


(which are in the Advocate's Library), that the right of the company 
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Bur the Dutch Eaſt India Company having preſſed the King, in con- 
currence with his Engliſh ſubjeQs, to prevent the ſettlement of Darien, 
orders had been ſent from England to the Governours of the Weſt In- 
dian and American colonies, to iſſue proclamations againſt giving aſſiſt- 
ance, or even to hold correſpondence with the colony; and theſe were 


Governours. 'The Scots truſting to far different treatment, and to 
the ſupplies which they expected from thoſe colonies, had not brought 
proviſions enough with them ; they fell into diſeaſes, from bad food, 
and from want of food. But the more generous Savages, by hunting 
and fiſhing for them, gave them that relief which fellow Britons refu- 
ſed *. They lingered eight months, awaiting, but in vain, for aſſiſt- 
ance from Scotland, and almoſt all of them either died out, or quitted 
the ſettlement. Paterſon, who had been the firſt that entered the up 
at Leith, was the laſt who went on board at Darien. 


Donic the ſpace of two years, while the eſtabliſhment of this colony 
had been in agitation, Spain had made no complaint to England or 
Scotland againſt it. The Darien council even averred in their papers 


was debated before the King, in preſence of the Spaniſh- ambaſſador, be- 
fore the colony left Scotland. But now, on the 3d of May 1696, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador. at London preſented a memorial to the King, which com- 
plained of the ſettlement at Darien as an encroachment on the rights of 
his maſter. It was believed that this memorial proceeded more from 
the ſuggeſtion of the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, than from his own 
court, becauſe it was obſerved that the orders to the Engliſh Gover- 
nours were dated before the memorial of the Spaniſh- Ambaſſador, -But 
it was unfortunate for England. herſelf, that no one of her miniſters pro- 
poſed to treat with the King of Spain, who was at that time in particu- 
lar friendſhip with William, and dependant upon England, for a coun- 
try which Spain did not poſſeſs, had no uſe for, and annoyed her with 
a.continual and galling war, or at leaſt for a paſſage through that coun- 


try, on the payment of whatever cuſtoms the King of Spain ſhould in a 
treaty demand. 


Hodge, page 135. and Darien vos 
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Tux Scots, ignorant of the misfortunes of their colony, but provoked 
at this memorial, ſent out another colony ſoon after of 1300 men, to 
ſupport an eſtabliſhment which was now no more, But this laſt expe- 
dition having been more haſtily prepared than the firſt, was unlucky in 
its paſſage. One of the ſhips was loſt at ſea, many men died on ſhip- 
board, and the reſt arrived at different times, broken in their health, 
and diſpirited, when they heard the fate of thoſe who had gone before 


 them.—Addeld to the misfortunes of the firſt colony, the ſecond had a 


misfortune peculiar to itſelf : The General Aſſembly of the Church of 
Scotland ſent out four miniſters, with orders, To take charge of the 
* ſouls of the colony, and to erect a preſbytery, with a moderator, 
& clerk, and record of proceedings, to appoint ruling elders, deacons, 
© overſeers of the manners of the people, and aſſiſtants in the exerciſe 
& of church diſcipline and government, and to hold regular kirk- 
6& ſeſſions,” When they arrived, the officers and gentlemen 
were occupied in building houſes for themſelves with their own 
hands, becauſe there was no help to be got from others; yet the 
four miniſters complained grievoufly that the council did not order 


| houſes to be immediately built for their accommodation. They had 


not had the precaution to bring with them letters of recommendation 
from the directors at home to the council abroad. On theſe accounts, 


not meeting with all the attention they expected from the higher, they 


paid court to the inferior ranks of the coloniſts, and by that means 
threw diviſions into the colony. They exhauſted the ſpirits of the 
people, by requiring their attendance at ſermon four or five hours 
at a ſtretch, relieving each other by preaching alternately, but allowing 
no relief to their hearers. The employment of one of the days ſet aſide 


for religious exerciſe, which was a Wedneſday, they divided into three 


parts, thankſgiving, humiliation, and ſupplication, in which three mini- 
{ters followed each other. And as the ſervice of the Church of Scotland 
conſiſts of a lecture with a comment, a ſermon, two prayers, three 
pſalms, and a bleſſing, the work of that day, upon an average of the 


length of the ſervice of that age, could not take up leſs than twelve 


hours; during which ſpace of time the colony was colle&ed, and kept 

cloſe together in the guard-room, which was uſed as a church, in a tro- 

pical climate, and in a ſickly ſeaſon; They preſented a paper to the 

council, and made it public, requiring them to ſet aſide a day for a 
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a ſolemn faſting and humiliation, and containing their reaſons for the 
requiſition, in which, under pretence of enumerating the fins of the 
people, they poured abuſe on their rulers *. They damped the cou- 
rage of the people, by continually preſenting hell to them as the 
termination of life to moſt men, becauſe moſt men are ſinners. 
Carrying the preſbyterian doctrine of predeſtination to extremes, 
they ſtopped all exertions, by ſhewing that the conſequence of them 
depended not on thoſe by whom they were made. They convert- 
ed the numberleſs accidents to which ſoldiers and ſeamen are ex» 
poſed, into immediate judgments of God againſt their fins. And, ha- 
ving reſolved to quit the ſettlement, they, in excuſe for their doing ſo, 


wrote bitter letters to the General Aſſembly againſt the characters of 


the coloniſts, and the advantages of the colony itſelf. The catalogue of 
crimes they ſummed up in the following words : There have abound. 
* ed, and do ſtill remain among us, ſuch abominations (notwithſtand- 
e ing all the means uſed to reſtrain and ſuppreſs them), as the rudeſt 
« heathens from the light of Nature do abhor ; fuch as atheiſtical 


* ſwearing and curſing, brutiſh drunkenneſs, deteſtable lying and pre- 


« yaricating, obſcene and filthy talking, mocking of godlineſs, yea, and 
among too many of the meaner ſort, both thieving and pilfering, be- 
ce ſides Sabbath- breaking, contempt of all goſpel ordinances, &c. which 
e are ſtumbling to the very Indians, opprobious to the Chriſtian name, 
“ and reproachful to the church and nation to which we belong. A. 
„ mong thoſe that are free of thoſe groſs ſcandalous abominations, the 
far greater part among us have little of the ſpiritual heart exercifing 
< ſenſe, of religion, and the power of godlinefs : Many are grofsly ig- 
4. orant of the principles of religion; and, among the more knowing, 


One paſſage ef the paper is, 46 Firſt, it is too evident, many, both. at home 


« and abroad, engaged in the proſecution, of this great enterpriſe, have been maze. 


« influenced by their own ſelfiſh and worldly intereſts, than by a zealous concern, 
either for the glory of God, or for the public honour and advantage of our na- 
tion. Secondly, That, in the choice of inſtruments for promoting this noble de- 
« fign, there. hath not been that tenderneſs. and caution exerciſed, which the caſe 
required, to admit or entertain none but fuch as were of known integrity, and fit 
« to advance the religious as well as the oivil deſign of this ſettlement ; on the 


« contrary, too many have been admitted into this ſerwice that are men of flagitious. 
« ves, and ſome of pernicious principles.” | 
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% hypocriſy, formality, impeniteney, unbelief, indifferency, ſecurity, o- 
miſſion of prayer, neglecting the great ſalvation, ſlighting af Chriſt 
tc offered in the goſpel, and other ſpiritual fins, do lamentably prevail.“ 


One of them, in a kind of hiſtory of the colony which he publiſhed, 


with a ſavage triumph, exulted over the misfortunes of his countrymen 
in the following words :—< They were ſuch. a rude company, that I 


believe Sodom never declared ſuch impudence in ſinning as they. 


Any obſervant eye might ſee, that they were running the way they 
„ went; hell and judgement was to be ſeen upon them, and in them, 
e before the time: Their cup was full; it could hold no more: They 
« were ripe; they muſt be cut down with the fickle of the wrath of 
« God.” | 


I avs collected thefe cireumſtances, to ſhew that, though religion 
be the nobleſt and firmeſt principle of great actions, yet, in the hands 
ef weak men, it will defeat the greateſt. 


WII x the ſecond colony of the Scots were expoſing themſelves, far 
from their country, in the cauſe, mediately or immediately, of all who 
ſpoke the Engliſh language, the Houſe of Lords of h ngland were a ſe- 
cond time addreſſing the King at home againſt the ſettlement itfelf. 
William alone ſaw what none of his Peers, or Members of Parliament, 
or Miniſters did, that an union, with Scotland was the true way to give 
the immediate benefit of the participation of the ſettlement to England, 
and to prevent a quarrel between the twa nations; and therefore he an- 
{wered the addreſs of the Lords, on the 12th of February 1699, in the 
following words: His Majeſty does apprehend that difficulties may 
<« too often ariſe, with reſpect to the different intereſts of trade between 
& his two kingdoms, unleſs ſome way be found out to unite them more 
<« nearly and completely; and therefore his Majeſty takes this opportu- 
<« nity of putting the Houle of Peers in mind of wnat he recommended 
& to his Parliament ſoon. after his acceſſion to the throne, that they 
&< would conſider of an union between the two kingdoms. His Ma. 
« jeſty is of opinion, that nothing would more contribute to the ſecu- 
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« rity and happineſs of both kingdoms; and is inclined to hope, that, 


<. after they have lived near an hundred years under the ſame head, 
fame expedient may be found far making them ane people, in caſe a 
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< treaty were ſet on foot for that purpoſe ; and therefore he does very 
4 earneſtly recommend this matter to the conſideration of the Houſe.” 
But the ſpirit of party, of jealouſy, and of inſolence, which, by the ac- 
tivity it inſpires, ſometimes exhibits the Engliſh as the only nation on 
earth that deſerves liberty, and at other times as the only nation that is 


unworthy of it, rendered vain the counſel of their Sovereign ; for, 


though the Peers, in compliment to his anſwer, could not avoid ſend- 
ing a bill to the Commons, to authoriſe commiſſioners to treat for an 
union with Scotland, the Commons rejected it. 


Tux laſt party that joined the ſecond colony at Darien, after it had 
been three months ſettled, was Captain Campbell, father to the preſent 
Colonel Campbel of Finab, with a company of the people of his own 
eſtate, whom he had commanded in Flanders, and whom he carried to 
Darien in his own ſhip. On their arrival at New St Andrew, they 
found intelligence had been lately received, that a Spaniſh force of 1600 
men, which had been brought from the coaſt of the South Sea, lay in- 
camped at Tubucantce, waiting there till a Spaniſh ſquadron of eleven 
ſhips which was expected ſhould arrive, when they were jointly to attack 
the fort. The military command was offered to Captain Campbell, in 


compliment to his reputation, and to his birth, who was deſcended from 
the families of Bredalbane and Athole. In order to prevent a joint 


attack, he reſolved to attack firſt; and therefore on the ſecond day after 
his arrival, he marched with 200 men to Tubucantce, before his arrival 
was known to the enemy, ſtormed the camp in the night time, diſſipated 
the Spaniſh force with much ſlaughter, and returned to the fort the fifth 
day : But he found the Spaniſh ſhips before the harbour, their troops 
landed, and almoſt all hopes of help or proviſion cut off; yet he ſtood a 


. fiege near ſix weeks, till almoſt all the officers were dead, the enemy 


by their approaches had cut off his wells, and his balls were ſo far ex- 
pended, that he was obliged to melt the pewter diſhes of the garriſon 
into balls. The garriſon then capitulated, and obtained not only the 
common honours of war, and ſecurity for the property of the company, 
but, as if they had been conquerors, exacted hoſtages for performance of 
the conditions. Captain Campbell alone deſired to be excepted from the 
capitulation, ſaying, he was ſure the Spaniards could not forgive him the 
miſchief which he ſo lately had done them. The brave by their courage 
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often eſcape that death which they ſeem to provoke : Captain Campbell 
made his eſcape in his veſſel, and, ſtopping nowhere, arrived ſafely at 
New-York, and from thence to Scotland, where the company preſented 
him with a gold medal, in which his virtue was commemorated, to in- 
flame his family with the love of heroic actions“. And the Lord 
Lyon King at Arms, whoſe office it is in Scotland (and ſuch offices 
ſhould be every where) to confer badges of diſtinction according to the 
rules of heraldry upon honourable actions, gave him a Highlander 
and an Indian for ſupporters-to his coat of arms. While the Spaniſh Ge- 
neral and the Scots council were ſettling the terms of capitulation, the 
preſbyterian miniſters interfered : The Spaniſh Governor, thinking the 
interference officious, ſaid to them in Latin, becauſe they did not under- 
ſand Spaniſh, ** Negotia tua cura”—* Take care of your own buſi- 
„ neſs.” One of them, with a mixture of petulance and ſpirit, anſwer- 
ed, Curabo; —“ I will take care of it.“ 


Anand fate attended thoſe whom Captain Campbell left at Darien. 
They were ſo weak in their health as not to be able to weigh up the an- 
chors of the Riſing Sun, one of their ſhips, which carried ſixty guns: 
But the generous Spaniards aſſiſted them. In going out of the harbour, 
ſhe ran aground: The prey was tempting ; and to obtain it, the Spani. 
ards had only to ſtand by, and look on : But they ſhewed that mercy to 
the Scots in diſtreſs, which one of the countrymen of thoſe Scots, Gene- 
ral Elliot, returned to the poſterity of the Spaniards, at the end of the 
late conflagration at the ſiege of Gibraltar. The Darien ſhips being 
leaky, and weakly manned, were obliged, in their voyage, to take ſhel. 
ter in different ports belonging to Spain and England. The Spa- 
niards, in the new world, ſhewed them kindneſs ; the Engliſh govern- 
ments ſhewed them none; and in one place one of their ſhips was ſeized 


and detained . Of theſe only Captain Campbell's ſhip, and another ſmall 


one were ſaved: The Royal Sun was loſt on the bar of Charleſtown; 
* 


+ Among the Darien papers there is an order from Secretary Vernon, 18th 
September 1700, to Sir William Beeſton, Governor of Jamaica, to deliver up this 


ſhip» 


There is an engraving of the medal in Niſbet's Heraldry. 
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And of the colony not more than thirty ſaved from war, ſhipwreck, ot 
diſeaſe, ever ſaw their own country again. Three of the miniſters fur- 
vived. One of them in his hiſtory, converting the God of the univerſe 
into an inſtrument of gratifying the little paſſions of individuals, con- 
cludes the narrative of the eſcape of men, whom he calls God's jewels, 
in theſe words: Then, laſt of all, Mr Stobo was remarkably and 
4 wonderfully taken from them, as a brand out of the fire, but a little 
ac hefore their final overthrow : Thus, when once Lot was got out of 
«© Sodom into Zoar, then, without any longer delay, the Lord rained 
« deſtruction from heaven upon thoſe cities of IE” Geneſis, 
xix. 23. * 


Bur the Church of Scotland was more juſt to the characters of the 
coloniſts; for that part of the addreſs of the commiſſion of the General 
Aſſembly of the Church, which was directed to the ſea and land officers, 
contained the following ſpirited words: We ſhall, in the next place, 
« particularly addreſs ourſelves to you, that are in military charge, and 
% have command over the ſoldiery, whether by land or fea. It is on 
« you, honoured and worthy gentlemen, that a great ſhare of the bur- 
0 den of the public ſafety lies: You are, in ſome reſpect, both the eyes 


«* and hands of this infant colony: Many of you have been lately en- 


“ paged in a juſt and glorious war, for retrieving and defending the 
e Proteſtant religion, the liberties, and rights of your country, under 
& the conduct of a matchleſs Prince. And now, when through the 
et bleſſing of the Lord of Hoſts, his and your arms have procured an 
& honourable peace at home; you, and others with you, have, with 


ſhip to the company. There are among the papers many complaints of cruel uſage 
by the Engllſh governors ; but the molt authentic is in a letter from the Directors 
to the Council, ſigned by the Marquis of Tweedale, Rord Ruthven, and nine other 
of the chief Directors, of date toth Feb. 1700, in the following words : «« We think 
« jt needleſs to tell you all the tragical accidents that happened to the firſt colony 
« after their departure for Caledonia: But in ſhort the Endeavour pink funk at fea, 
« the men being ſaved by the Caledonia, which arrived at New York in the begin- 
« ning of Auguſt laſt ; as did alſo the Unicorn in great diſtreſs ; after loſing the belt 
&© part of their men. They were barbarouſly treated by the Government there.” But 
much of the correſpondence which I have ſeen, proves that they were every where 
received with pity and kindneſs by individuals. 
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ce much bravery, embarked yourſelyes in a great, generous, and juſt un- Parr III. 


* dertaking, in the remote parts of the carth, for advancing the ho- 

c nour and intereſt of your native country: If in this you acquit your- 

4 ſelves like men ane en will be n 
ee ue en e rt Fo 3 {{44 TEM Jas 
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een who had ſtood the blow, * not and he refleQion of 
eee He was ſeized; with a lunacy in his paſſage home *, after the 
ruin of the firſt colony; but he recovered in his own country, where his 
ſpirit, ſtill ardent and unbroke, preſented a new plan to the company, 
founded on the idea of King William, that England ſhould have the joint 
dominion of the ſettlement with Scotland. The plan, in which there is 
much information and genius, together with an anſwer from Mr Pater- 
ſon to ſome queſtions of the company, concerning the nature of the coun- 
1. will be found in a note ene of this Wan 


7 


Tun firſt acticle of the propoſids i in his hey is in theſe words: That 
e this deſigne be carried on by a joynt ſtock of two milions of pounds 


e Sterling, one fifth part thereof EO to e and the other 
<c four: ien, Wig vas 2417, ee 


He muſt have u heart of ſtone, who does not feel for Paterſon in his alluſion to this 
<rmel, perſonal fatality, in the 5p words of his letter, of 19th December 1699, to 
the company. I was taken ill of a feyer; but trouble of mind, as I found afterwards, 
© was none of the leaſt thereof.” In the ſame letter he thus deſcribes his ſituation, be- 
fore he left the colony : ; When the rel were preparing to go away, I was left alone on 
% ſhore, Wa weak condition. None vilited me except Capt. Drummond, who with mg 
« ſtill lamented our thoughts of leaving the place, and prayed God, that we might but 
© hear from our country before we leſt the coaſt.” A letter from New Vork to the 
company, from a gentleman who was not concerned in their affairs, makes the follow. 
ing mention of Paterſon : ** In all theſe diſcourſes, they (that is the coloniſts) gave Me 
*« Paterſon bis due praiſe : for truly, by what I could learn, he and been both gilj 
and true to the end. He looks more like a ſceleton than a man,” This letter r - 
'the reports of thoſe who had left the colony, with regard to the nature of the = 
in the following words. This mortality and ſickneſs did not come from the un- 
*-wholeſomeneſs of the place or climate ; for they all agree that the place is very whole · 


be: ſome, the heat. moderate, the water en . and the foil ſurpaſſing be» 
ier.“ 
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directed this company to be the main diſcoverers thereof, ſhall likewiſe 
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Aud among the reaſons upon which the propoſal is founded, there are 
the following words: Since theſe things can neither ſafely be divided 
© nor ingroſt, and, on the other hand, are ſuch as that in them there 
wants not room for many nations, I truſt the Divine hand, who hath 


% indue them with ſuitable largeneſs of heart, underſtanding, zeal, in- 
« duſtry, and ſucceſs, in laying the ſame ſo effeQually before the King 
«. our Sovereign Lord, that from his gracious. and powerful protection, 
and the juſt and equal communication thereof to all his ſubjects, the 
«. foundation of this deſigne may be made as large as his Majeſty's empire, 
and thereby be not only rendered more ſecure, happy, and dureable 


« but, inſtead of a.bone of contention, become a bond of union to thoſe 
« his Majcſty's ſiſter aa] £ hit: 


« Txt reſpect which, upon ſuch an emergency, is hs to the Royal 


 « Majeſty, and the affeQion we owe to our ſiſter nation, will ſufficiently 


« incline this company to be zealous- and diligent in laying the weight of 
& theſe things before the King our Lord'; and in uſeing all becoming en- 
« deavonrs for bringing the reſt of our fellow-ſubje&s to be joyntly con- 
« cerned in this great, extenſive, and advantageous undertaking.” 


« THAT a propoſal of this kind from the company, will be other than 
*« acceptable, ought not to be ſuppoſed; ſince, by this means, the con- 
« ſumption and demand of Engliſh growths' and manufactures, and con- 
« ſequently the employment of their people, will ſoon be more than 


„ doubled; England will be hereby enabled to become the long deſired 


« free port; and yet its publick revenues, inſtead of being diminiſhed, wilt 
« thereby be greatly increaſed; By this, that nation will all at once be 
« eaſed of its laws of reſtraint and prohibitions, which, inſtead of being 


« encouragements, always have, and ſtill continue to be the greateſt letts, 
« (i, e. hindrances)'to its trade and happyneſs *. 21 


11 will not be fit for. me to ſuppole, that either Scotland will make un 


* His plan, printed at che end of this book, wilt explain bow he thought theſe. effects 


—wetre to be produced by the poſſeſſion of Darien in the hands of Britain, 
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« reaſonable demands for their right of diſcovery, poſſeſſion, or conſent of Pan T Ill. 
ee the natives; or that they will at this tyme unkindly reſent, the late wrongs 2 „N * 
“ and injuries done them upon that account; or even although the two 1698. 

&* nations ſhould come to be convinced of that joynt intereſt to be con- 

&« cerned, that yet they ſhould diſagree about the quantum; ſince here 

« is a greater field of 1 for both, than can poſſibly · be n in ſe- 

e yeral ages to come. 
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. PaTER5ON ſurvived many years in Scotland, pitied, reſpected, but ne- 
glected. After the union of the two kingdoms, he claimed reparation of 
his loſſes from the equivalent · money given by England to the Darien Com- 
pany, but got nothing; becauſe a grant to him from a public fund, would 
have been only an act of humanity, not a political job. | 


2 _ 
— — 


Tuvs ended che colony of Darien. — Men look into the works of Refle&ions. 
poets for ſubjeQs of ſatire ; but they are more often to be found in the 
records of hiſtory. The application of the Dutch to King William againſt 
the Darien Company, affords the ſureſt of all proofs, that it was the inte 
reſt of the Britiſh iſlands to ſupport it. England, by the imprudence of 
ruining that ſettlement, loſt the opportunity of gaining and continuing to 
herſelf the greateſt commercial empire that probably ever will be upon 
earth. Had ſhe treated with Scotland, in the hour of the diſtreſs of the 
company, for a joint poſſeſſion of the ſettlement ; or adopted the union of 
kingdoms, which the Sovereign of both propoſed to them, that poſſeſſion 
* could certainly have been obtained. Had ſhe treated with Spain to relin- 
quiſh an imaginary right, or at leaſt to give a paſſage acroſs the iſthmus, 
upon receiving duties ſo high as to overbalance all the chance of loſs by a 
contraband trade, ſhe had probably obtained either the one or the other. 
Had ſhe broke with Spain, for the ſake of gaining by force one of thoſe 
favours, ſhe would have loſt far leſs than ſhe afterwards did, by carrying a 
war into that country for many years, to force a King upon the Spaniards 
- againſt their will. Even a rupture with Spain, for Darien, if it had pro- 
ved ſucceſsful, would have knit the two nations together by the moſt ſolid 
of ties, their mutual intereſt: for the Engliſh muſt then” have depended 
upon Spain for the ſafety of their caravans by land, and the Spaniards 
upon England for the ſafety of their licets 43 ſea. Spain and England 
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would hive been bound together as Portugal and England have long been; 
and the Spaniſh treafures have failed, under the wings of 'Englifh naVies, 
from the Spaniſh main to Cadiz, in the ſame manner as the treaſures of 


Portugal have failed under the ſame Protection, —_— and untouched, 
rer to Liſbon. 99:18 Lucht TT 
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THERE are times when ſchemes the moſt viſionary way ſuceeed; and 
there are ſituations when the general intereſts of mankind ſhould ſu perſede 
che acquired rights of p particular nations, everi though much better found- 
ed than the rights of Spam to the paſſage and Ara of Darien. A pm. 
mercial treaty Between France and Englatid, which, for near a century; 
had appeared impoſſible, hab been lately brought About in a few oni, 
And the Empreſs of Ruſſia, by founding the alarm to all nations, in favor 


of a ſyſtem which provides, that free bottoms ſhall make free cargoes in 


times of pe eee a revolation in * Jus ee of Europe al. 
1 f * Y 210 iat CT)! 9d: 2107 9 


-. There is a bi cry at e in 1 5 on. which 8 the KR is 
three to one that it is unjuſt, againſt the Emprſc 'of Ruſfia,” for introducing the ſyſtem, 
that free botroms make free cargoes in times f war, Strange! That Princeſs deſerves 
a ſtatue in the Royal Exchange, among the monarchs af! England, tor what ſhe has 
done. The nation which has. malt trade, muſt always: ſuffer , woſt 'irom. the Pillage, of 
trade; and therefore the. Engliſh beyond. all others. , The trade of, Englang j n the firſt 
years of the reign of King William was almoſt "annihilated, by capture ; and 8 the late 
war it foſfered moſt grievouſly, becauſe expoſed to that pillage; from «hich rhe reguta- 
tions of the Empreſs, in the cauſe of humanity, of the merchants who are the general 
and inoffenſive friends of human kind, and of the) free communication of the enjoyments 
of life to all amidſt the horrors of war, will for the future. protect it. I have heard ig 
ſaid to the diſparagement of Lord Sandwieb but in my eſtimation, much to his credit, 
that he adviſed the foreign trade of E England in 'the laſt war, to be carried on in neutral: 
bottoms, in order to ſave it from the four enemies who lay in wait for it, and almoſt alt 
the ſeamen and ſhipping of the nation to be employed againſt thoſe ene mes. 

Louis XIV. in the firſt years of the war of the firſt grand alliance, proceeded upon a 
ſimilar plan; for he threw all his ſeamen into thips, of war. and privateers, and thereby 
nearly annihilated the trade of England. One who ſurely. was a; good Judge, Me Bur- 
chet, ſecretary to the admiralty, fays in his „that no human contrivance could 
have protected the trade of England againſt chat mode of attack at that time. It is 
true, that Louis by the exertion 1 uined che trade of his own kingdom. But this aroſe 
from the peculiarity of a circumſtance to which it is not probable England wilt ever be 
expoſed: For. the King of France being at war with almoſt all the maritime coafts of 
Europe, it became impoſſible for his ſubjeQs to procure neutral ſhips to carry on their 


LO 
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moſt in an inſtant. It is not impoſſible that the perſonal and juſt pride of Parr III. 
0 gan hang: of Spain, which induced him not to grudge the wealth of 52 VI, ; 


logs, 


buſiceſs; nd ch he ſuſpended, not only the ſhipping intereſt of his people, in which 
there was no great harm, but their trading intereſt alſo. And that ſuſpenſion being 
eontinyed for too long a period, during the wars of the firſt and ſecond grand alliance, 
thofe intereſts could never be recovered, until 4 couſiderable time after che peace of 
Utrecht. 3 

If the regulations of the ene ſhalt -covaill England in a war with France, Spain, 
or Holland, if it be a ſea war, ought to have two objects in view; one to protect her 
own ſettlements, which, from their numbers, are but too vulnerable; and I remember 
well hearing Mr Grenville foretell i in a private company, at the end of the war before 
laſt, that the next war would be an uifucceſ>ful one, becauſe England had too much to 
defend. The other object ought to be, to ſeize the ſugar iflands of France, the Indies 
of Spain, and the Dutch iſlands in the Ealt, with the Cape of Good Hope, which leads 
to them; becauſe theſe are the fountain iprings, from whence the waters of wealth flow 
into the public treaſuries of the governments of thoſe three countries; and they are all 
vulnerable there; of which the toll-wing circumſtances are-proofs : As no malter of a 
china ſhnp; chuſes to ſee people play at quarter ſtaff in his ſhop, the French planters, in 
order to ſave their plantations from deſtruction, or, which is the ſame to them, from 
walte, were in the war before laſt, and will in every war, be the firſt to force their de- 
fenders to capitulate: Lord Anſon in a ſingle thip ſpread alarms all along the range of 
the South Sea: And it is known to all who have ot late years been in Indian and Afri- 
can ſeas, that the ſoldiers who mount guard on the governor's palace of Batavia are 
Mallays, becauſe he has no Europeans to put in their places; and that the Cape Gong 
Hope is a prey to the firſt enemy that falls upon it. 

In order to obtain ſuch objects, England may very well ſubmit to a temporary ſuſpen · 
ton of her navigation - intereſt. The merchant cannot loſe by that ſuſpenſion, becauſe if 
there was a loſs] in the difference of freight between foreign and home ſhipping, he 
would lay that loſs on his cuttomers, The manufacturer cannot lote, becauſe it is indif- 
ferent to him in What ſhip his manuſadures are exported. The ſhip - owner cannot loſe, 
becauſe his veſſels will be employed in the ſervice of government, or of privateets, or in 
the carrying trade of other nations. The nation cannot loſe, becauſe it will fave the 
expence of inſurance, and (which, perhaps, is not of leſs conſequence to a wile and ge- 
nerous people) che reflection, that unhappy is that nation in which (as in the game of 
all inſurances) the rejoicings of ſome are drowned amidit the cries of others of their own. 
countrymen. But above all, the nation, and every individual of the nation, mult gain in two 
reſpeds: The firlt is, that to employ almoſt all the ſeamen (except thole that are enga- 
ged in the coaſting-trade,, who are not expoſed to capture) in thips of war or privateers, 
is to breed up, and form a naval militia, for defence at ſea, in the ſame way as there is, 
or ought to be, a ſplid militia for defence by land. And the ſecond is, that ſuch an exertion. 
will lead to the moſt. cm of all &conomics,, a ſpeedy termination of war: For, 
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Parr III. a kingdom to recover Gibraltar, might induce him to give Darien to Eng- 
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land for that fortreſs ; and to throw into the bargain Ceuta and Tangier, 


by giving up the one, and purchaſing from the Moors the other, though . 
at an hundred times more price than they would think of aſking for it; ei- 


ther of which places, particularly the laſt, and ſtill more. both of them, 


would give every advantage to England which ſhe derives from Gibraltar &. 


Or ſhould Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Pruſſia, the Emperor, Holland, 
England, France, Portugal, and Italy, join to obtain from Spain, by treaty 


or by force, a paſſage acroſs the iſthmus of Darien, (in the ſame way as 


the King of Denmark grants a paſſage to all nations through the Sound), 
on paying more for it than Spain can poſſibly loſe by it, they would do 
more good to their, ſubjeQs, than they have done by the three hundred 


14 


the continuation of war for only one half year. aſter ſuch exertion might have termina- 


ted it, will coſt more to the public than the difference of freight between —_ and 
home ſhipping could amount to in half a century. 

It may be ſaid, that the French (for the experience of a century has proved that Eng- 
land has no other nation to dread) will play the ſame game, and won it with our own 
arts, That they will try it, whether we do ſo or not, is certain; becauſe they have 
ſenſe, they look before them, and their acceſſion to the ſyſtem of the jus gentium of the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia ſhews that they ſee their way. But ſucceed they cannot, until their 
ſeamen ſhall become more numerous, more expert and bold in working a ſhip, and more 
brave in action than the Engliſh, which they certainly have never hitherto been; and 
until they ſhall poſſeſs the ſame advantages in victualling with the Engliſh, which they 
never can poſſeſs, as long as Ireland ſhall continue in the dominion of the crown of Eng- 
land; that is, as long as ſhe ſhall be treated with juſtice and kindneſs by England. 
But ſhould alterations happen in thoſe reſpects, it will ſignify very little in what way 
England ſhall employ her ſeamen, becauſe her trade, her navy, her ſettlements, and 


her empire, will then fall victims to France: The buſineſs * the oy "Wo overs An. 
land will ſet in darkneſs, like the ſun. 8 1787 


® It is ſtrange that Engliſh miniſters never think of making advantage of the n 
partiality of the preſent King of Spain for the acquiſition of Gibraltar, which may not 
communicate itſelf to his ſucceſſors, The writer of theſe pages, who was in Spain du- 
ring thelate war, has reaſon, and good reaſon, to believe, that the preſent King of Spain, 
in exchange for Gibraltar, would give Ceuta, and the iſland of Grand Canary, by which 
laſt, England would get what ſhe never has had, a wine and fruit province; and alſo a 
great number of ſeamen already in the iſland; a power of interrupting one of the two paſ- 
ſages of the Spaniſh treaſures from the South ſeas to Spain in time of war; and above 
all, an immenſe fiſhery to the ſouth of Cape Blanco, which has this advantage over the 
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great battles, in o which they have been laying Europe waſte for two cen- 
turies and a half back. 


Bur if neither Britain ſingly, nor the maritime parts of Europe jointly, 
will treat with Spain for a paſſage acroſs Darien, it requires no great gift 
of prophecy to foreſee, that the period is not very diſtant, when, in order 
to procure the precious metals at once, inſtead of waiting for them in the 
flow returns of trade, the States of America, who were able to defy the 
fleets of England, and the armies of England and Germany, will ſeize the 
paſs of Darien, and with eaſe, by violence from the feeble dominion of 
Spain. Their next move, or perhaps rather part of the ſame move, will 
be, to take poſſeſſion of the Sandwich Iſlands in the South Seas, diſcovered 
by the immortal Captain Cook, in the latitude of 220 north, where they will 
find (what was not found in the former iſlands diſcovered by him) pro- 


_ . viſions and ſalt enough; and beſides theſe, ſwarms of mariners to fail in 


their ſhips ; for, the officers who went firſt to the New Iſlands in the South 
Sea, in the preſent reign, agree, that the iſlanders in a.few days ran along 
the yards, and up the ſhrouds of the ſhips, faſter than our own people ; for 


which there are two good reaſons; the firſt is, that men who wear no ſhoes 


tread ſurer on ſhip-board, on yards, and on cordage, and cling faſter than 
men who wear ſhoes; and the ſecond, that as the inhabitants live much 
upon fiſh, they are all of them, even the women, almoſt by nature mariners. 

STATIONED thus, in the middle, and on the eaſt, and on the weſt 
fides of the new weſtern world, the Engliſh Americans will form not only 
the moſt potent, but the moſt ſingular empire that has ever appeared ; be- 
cauſe it will conſiſt, not in the dominion of a part of the land of the globe, 
but in the dominion of the whole ocean,—For. on the one ſide of the new 
weſtern continent, from the Sandwich Iſlands, they may, by turning a 
little to the ſouth, run on the trade-wind to the Eaſt Indies;. or by turning 
leſs than 20 degrees to the north, they may run upon the great weſt wind, 
which blows there ten months out. of twelve in the year, to the coaſt of 
Mexico; by which the gold metals of the eaſt, and the ſilver of the weſt, will 
be within their reach; and from Darien. they will fail: to China, from 
China to India, from India to Chili, and from Chili, by the ſouth land-wind, 
which never varies, to Darien ;. that is to ſay, they will make tho tour. of: 
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Par III. the Indian and ſouthern ſeas, collecting wealth by trade where-ever they paſs, 


in little more time than a ſhip takes to ſail from London to' Venice, and from 
Venice back again.—On another ſide of the new weſtern continent, poſ- 
ſeſſing all ſtores for building ſhips at home, they will enjoy the three great- 
eſt fiſheries in the world; in ſummer, the fiſherics on their own coaſts, and 


(perhaps the more important of the two) in their own'rivers ; in winter, the 


fiſheries on both ſides of Cape Horn, / becauſe the winters of the temperate 
are the ſummers of the frigid zone; and all the year round, thoſe on the 
coaſt of Africa ſouth of Cape Blanco.—On both fides of their continent, 


they will, during the wars of European nations with each other, enjoy, 
under the ſanction of neutral bottoms, the carrying trade of thoſe nations 


from Europe to the one, and from India to the other fide of the new 
world ; and even during peace they may engroſs the whole Indian trade of 
Europe, if they chuſe to exclude other nations from the benefit of the paſ- 
ſage; in which event, the Eaſt-India Companies of Europe will ceaſe to be 
known, except by the territories which they poſſeſs in India. — To all na- 
tions their empire will be dreadful; becauſe their ſhips will ſail where-ever 
billows roll, or winds can waft them; and becauſe their people, capable of 


ſubſiſting either almoſt wholly. on the produce of the waters, by means of 


their fiſheries, or on the plunder and contributions of mankind, if they 
chuſe to do ſo, will require few of their number to be employed in manu- 
factures or huſbandry at home; and, therefore, like the ancient Spartans, 
who defied all the power of Perſia, or the roving Normans, who pillaged 
the ſea-coaſts of Europe from Jutland to Dalmatia, the occupation of every 
citizen will lie, not in the common employments of peace, but in the 
powers of offence, or defence alone. Whether they may have arts and let- 
ters, will be a matter of chance. The Phenician and Carthaginian rovers 
had, the preſent ſucceſſors of thoſe Carthaginians have them not now, and 
the northern rovers never had them. But if they ſhall be bleſt with arts and 
letters, they will ſpread civilization over the univerſe. If, on the other 
hand, they ſhall not be bleſt with them, then they will once more plunge 
it into the fame darkneſs, which nations have thrown upon each other, 
probably much oftener than hiſtory can tell: and when that happens, Eng- 
land, with all her glories and all her liberty, will be known only as a ſpeck 


in the map of the world, as ancient es ge 6 TOY _ cries 
Are now. 17'S 
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Tazsz proſpects ſhould call the attention of the maritime nations of 
Europe to the importance of laying open the paſſage of Darien to all nations, 
inſtead of leaving it expoſed to be ſeized, and to become the property of 
that people who ly neareſt to it. But they call for the attention of Spain 
and of England beyond all others, becauſe theſe powers have molt to loſe 
in the revolutions of America and Aſia. It is however ſome comfort for 
thoſe who feel for the cauſe of human nature, that if the States of America 
ſhould, from the ſupineneſs of rulers and miniſters, ſeize, and make the paſ- 
ſage of Darien their excluſive property, the trading nations of the world 
would combine to wreſt it from them. And as the men of this age have 
ſeen almoſt all Europe join, either actively or paſſively, to rear America 
into eminence, they may live to ſee all Europe join to pull her down again: 
And of all thoſe powers, none (if future hiſtory can be judged of by paſt 
hiſtory) will be ſo ready to lend a helping hand to the work, as that very 
one to which ſhe thinks ſhe has lately owed the moſt, 
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Mr PaTzrson's LAsT Plan for the DARIEN CompPany. 


To the Right Honourable the Court of Directors of the Indian and African 
Company of Scotland, 


Right Honourable, 

THE care and duty incumbent upon me to ſeek the proſperity and good ſuccefs 
of this Company, above all others my concerns on earth, preſſes me at this tyme, to 
repreſent the following matters of fact, together with my humble opinion and thoughts 
thereupon, to the conſideration of this honourable Court. 


I 8HALL not now enter upon any particular deſcription of what hath hitherto been 
diſcovered of that part of the iſthmus of America, which as yet remains uninhabited, 
or is in the free poſſeſſion of the native Indians; but ſhall wholly confine myſelf to 
ſome few things of the greateſt moment, and which, for the moſt part, owe diſcovery 


to you. 


Taz ſeaſons of the year in and about your ſettlement of Caledonia are principally 
two; the one whereof we call the Dry Seafon, becauſe in it there is not any rain, but 
a continued courſe of briſk north weſterly and northerly winds, This ſeaſon begins 
in December, and ends in Apryle or May. During the reſt of the year the rains are 
of two ſorts, which may be properly enough called the greater and the leſſer; the 
greater rains being the ſame which are uſual in the Weſt India iſlands, and other ſum- 
mer countries, are ſtrong and violent. They begin commonly ſome time after twelve 
o'clock at night, and continue till noon next day, at which tyme it clears up; but very 
few ſach mornings happen during the whole ſeaſon, and there is hardly ever two or 
more of them together. The leſſer rains are only moderate and growing ſhowers, 
whereof there is ſometymes one, two, or more in the twenty-four hours. They con- 
tinue ſeldom above a quarter or half an hour together, and fall for the moſt part in 
the night ; yet we frequently have ſeveral days, nay ſometimes weeks together, where- 
in there is not any ſort of rains. During this ſeaſon the winds continue likewiſe for 
the moſt part weſterly ; but there is frequent tornadoes and guſts of wind, and ſome- 
tymes again the breeſe fails, and is uncertain. With the rains there is alſo mnch 
thunder and lightning; but I never heard of any harm it did. What is here ſaid 
only concerns that part of the coaſt which lyes between the Gulf of Uraba ty the 
eaſtward, and the Sambalas to the weſtward, for the ſpace of about forty-five leagues. 
But further to the weſiward at Portobello, and in ſome parts of the Gulf to the eaſt- 
ward, or other inland places, where the mountains are ſo high as to intercept the 
clouds, the rains are incomparably more conſtant and violent. 
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Tur ſicklyeſt ſeaſon for new-comers to this country is from April or May to Sep- 
tember; and the diſeaſes are commonly feavers and agues, and intermitting feavers. 
If people are not well lookt after, to the feavers and agves ſucceed dropſays, ſcur- 
veyes and fluxes, that are ſometymes mortal. But, in the intermitting feavers, and 
feavers and agues of themſelves, I have ſeen and heard of but little danger : Of the 
ſtrong feavers, by ſome called callentures, L have ſeen or heard but very rarely; yet, 
Lieutenant Dryden, and as I remember one or two more, were carried off by ſuch. 
And, generally ſpeaking, the long lives and great prolifickneſs of the inhabitants, and 
others ſeaſoned to the Indies, together with the fewneſs of, and the little danger in the 
diſeaſes they are ſubje& to, the wonderful eaſe in curing ef wounds and ſores when 


they happen, are no ſmall indications of the great temperance and healthfulneſs of this 
climate. 


Tut great number of eaſie hills and ryſing grounds, with their interveening valeyes, 
multitude of ſprings, brooks, and [rivers of waters, render the proſpect of this coaſt ex- 
ceeding delightful, and the whole country pleaſant and commodious. The higher 
hills are within the lands towards the center of the country; but there ſeems none to 


be very high in this part of the Iſthmus. Th? ſoyle in general is of a deep browniſh 


mold; but I have alſo frequently ſeen ſtrong clays, and other ſorts of earth, here and 
there interveening. We have the depth of two, three, or four feet of this earth upon 


the ſides, and even to the tops of theſe hills, whereupoa there is not a ſtone to be ſeen, 
unleſs they be diſcovered by the water falls. 


Tuis coaſt is ſenſibly much cooler, and the heat more temperate aud eaſy than I 
have obſerved in any of the American iſlands, or other the ſummer countries, of which 


its weſterly winds, and the vicinity of the two great oceans, are doubtleſs none of the 


leaſt occaſions. Your harbour of Caledonia lyes in about eight degrees and forty mi- 
nutes north latitude. 


In fruitfullneſs, as well as temperance and healthfullneſs, this country is inferior to 
none; and, beſides dywoods, and other preeious woods and growths, it is well ſtored 


with great variety of the beſt timber for ſhipping and other uſes in the known world. 


Roads, harbours, and creeks, for the. ſecurity. of ſhipping, this coaſt hath many: 
But the moſt conſiderable for ſituation, ſecurity, and defence, is your port of Caledo- 
nia. In the bayes, creeks, and harbours. of this coaſt, there is but here and there little 
ſhips and ſmall quantities of drowned land ; but in the Gulf, of Uraba there are vaſt 
tracts thereof. This Gulf of Uraba is not yet well diſcovered ; but what we know 
thereof is, that at its entrance, and where broadeſt, it hath ſeven or eight leagues in 


| breadth, and hath four or five leagues in the narroweſt places. It runs 25 or 30 


leagues into the country, is clear, without any barr or impediment, and hath 25 or 
39 fathom water in its. channels. It hath many great rivers run into it, of which 
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three or four are ſaid to be larger than the Thames. The great river at the bottom 
of the Gulf enters it with ſeveral mouths; but theſe ſeveral mouths are all barred by 


ſtrong coalt winds, tides, and currents. There is commonly but eight or nine foot 
water upon the barrs; but there is ſix, ſeven, eight, and nine fathom water when 
within, and ſo for many leagues up. Moſt of the other rivers of the Gulf are thus 
barred : But thoſe barrs might be eaſily removed by induſtry ; becauſe their breadths 
for the moſt part exceed not a ſhip's length, and deep water without and within. On 
the weſt ſide of the Gulph, about 15 leagues up, there is a river about two leagues 
broad at the entrance, which hath no barr, but ſix or ſeven fathom water for ſeveral 
leagues up. On both ſides of this river there are large tracts of drowned land, where, 
if we may believe the diſcoverers, grows great quantities of the dywood, commonly 
called Nicaragua-wood. 


Bur the gold mines of this country, and its two paſſages from the north to the 
ſouth ſea, are above all other things the moſt valuable. Gold may be gotten in 
greater or leſſer quantities in very many places of the iſthmus : But ſince the late diſ- 
coveries no mines are lookt after that will not yield at leaſt half an ounce of gold per 
diem to the labourer : But they often yield a much greater quantity, even to half a 
mark or four ounces per day; and many thouſand negroes or others might find con- 
Rant employment at this rate. 


In former times, the Spaniards had no mines in this country, but only a place not 
far from St Maria, where gold in grain was found to the value of about a Caſtilian, or 
the ſixth part of an ounce per day; and ſometimes they had poſſeſſion of this, and at 
other times not, according as there was peace or war wiith the Indians : But, about 
16 years ago, from the diſcoveries of the natives to ſome privateers, the three mines, 
called Sabalas, Achietee, and Talieque were found ; and after the peace that then en- 
ſued, the Spaniards were permitted to work them, The mines of Talieque and Ar- 
chietee lye each about a day's journey from St a Maria, and between theſe two there 
is only the diſtance of three leagues. From Archietee the Sabalas is five leagues, and 
from thence to the great mine of Cana there is about three days journey. This mine 
of Cana, with another of the like nature, about a day's journey nearer to the Cape 


Tiberoon, were both diſcovered by the natives about ſeven years ago. Theſe mines 


conſiſted not only of gold in grain, in common with others of the country, but here 
was alſo found great quantityes in vein and in ſtone. Gold in grain is ſuch as they 
gather from the waſhings of the floods; gold in vein is where it is ſound in veins like 
other metals; and gold in ſtone is where gold is found intermixt in the rocks or quar- 
ryes of ſtone. After the diſcovery of theſe mines, the Indians continued to gt great 
quantities of gold even by their lazy and untoward way of working, until the Spaniards, 
who were then at peace with the natives, came to an agreement with them to ſend a 
number of negroes to work on certain conditions: But the 8paniards, having gotten 
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in their finger, ſoon broke conditions with and diſobliged che Indians, and this ocea- 
ſioned the preſent war between them; and for the recovery of this mine it was that 
the natives brought aſſiſtance at our firſt arrival. And although the mine does, with- 
out all doubt, belong to the natives, and we might juſtly enough have lent them aſ- 
ſiſtauce to recover their right; yet we declined it, leaſt we ſhould thereby happen to 
give the leaſt ſhaddow or colour of offence. The mine of Cana continues ſtill to be 
wrought by 1000 negroes, beſides others : But the Spaniards have done what they 
can to ſtop up and ſtifle that next to Cape Tiburoon ; becauſe of its nearneſs to the 
north ſea, and conſequently of its vicinity to powerful neighbours. So far as I can 
learn, this mine of Cana lyes about 15 leagues from your harbour of Caledonia, to- 
wards the ſouth-eaſt. * 


Basis the mines already diſcovered and wrought, the gold found in the ſands of 


almoſt every river nearer your ſettlement, and other things obſervable, doe ſufficiently 
demonſtrat, that their ſtill remains other great and valuable diſcoveries to be made; 
but the natives are always the beſt diſcoverers, as being the only people left who have 


any tollerable knowledge of this country, now in a manner totally laid waſt, and redu- 
ced to a wilderneſs. 


In our paſſage over land from Caledonia harbour, we have ſix leagues of very good 
way to a place called Swatee : From Swatee to Tubugantee we have between two and 
three leagues not ſo paſlable, by reaſon of the turnings and windings of the river, which 
mult often be paſt and repaſt. But a little induſtry would make this part of the way 
as paſſable as any of the reſt. At Tubugantee there is ten foot at high water, and ſo 
not leſs in the river till it fall into the Gulph of Ballona, which enters the ſouth. 
This Gulph of Ballona receives ſeverall great rivers, and hath excellent harbours and 
roads for ſhipping, This we commonly call the Paſs of Thbugantee. 


Tus other paſs being that of Cacarica lyes beyond the bottom of the Gulph of Ura- 
ba, in about fix degrees of north latitude, Its diſtance from the harbour of Caledonia 
I reckon thus, viz. to Cap. Tiburoon eight or nine leagues ; from thence to the bottom. 
cf the Gulph 25 or 3o leagues, and from the bottom of the Gulph they go up the 
great river about 12 leagues, and from thence they paſs up a river on the right hand 


called Cacarica, about fix leagues, and land at a place where there is a narrow neck of 


land, not above two Englifh miles broad, of good paſlable way. After paſſing this 
neck of land they come to the navigable part of a river running into the South Sea, 
called Paya, and from thence they have 14 or 15 leagues into the South Sea. 

About 35 leagues to the weſtward of Caledonia harbour, there is another paſs from 
the river Conception on the north, to that called Chiapo on the South Sea. To go by 
this paſs, it will colt four days of uneaſie paſſage, in ſmall boats, up the river Concep- 
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tion; and from thence there is four days more of very bad way to the river Chiapo ; 
and the paſſing down that river in ſmall canoes will coſt four days more. So that there 


is no manner of compariſon between this paſs and the other two. Beſides theſe, there 
remains only the paſs of the river Chagra, ten leagues to the weſt of Portobell, where 
they have eighteen leagues by water, and about fix by land, But, by reaſon of the 


want of a good harbour, the impediments of many flats in the river, and the great 


rains which fall thereabouts, the paſs of Tubugantee ſeems far to exceed it; but cer- 


tainly the conveniencies of Tub and Cacarica together are beyond compari- 
ſon. Upon the whole, althoughſthis country be ſo near, and lies ſo convenient in the 


- world, yet we find it fo far from being in the poſſeſſion of any prince or Rate of Europe, 


that it then was, and in a great meaſure ſtill remains, unknown to Chriſtendome, or 
undiſcovered to the trading world. 


Tus time and expence of navigation to China, Japan, the Spice-iflands, and the far 
greateſt part of the Eaſt Indies, will be leſſened more than half, and the conſumption 


of European commodityes and manufactories will foon be more than doubled. —— 


Trade will increaſe trade, and money will beget money, and the trading world ſhall 
need no more to want work for their hands, but will rather want hands for their 
work. Thus, this door of the ſeas, and the key of the univerſe, with any thing of a 
reaſonable management, will, of courſe, enable its proprietors to give laws to both o- 
eeans, and to become arbitrators of the commereial world, without being lyable to the 


fatigues, expences, and dangers, or contracting the guilt and blood of Alexander and 


Caeſar. In all our empires that have been any thing univerfa}, the conquerors have 


been obliged to ſeek out and court their conqueſts from afar ; but the univerſal force 
and influence of this attractive magnet is ſuch, as can much more efeQualiy: bring 


5 empire home to the proprictor's doors. 


But, from what hath been ſaid, you may eaſily pereeive, that the nature of theſe 
diſcoveries are ſuch as not to be engroſſed by any one nation or people, with excluſion 


to others; nor can it be thus attempted, without evident hazard and ruin, as we ſee in 


the caſe of Spain and Portugall ; who, by their prohibiting any other people to trade, 
or ſo much as goe to, or dwell in the Indies, have not only loſt that trade they were 


not able to maintam, but have depopvlated, and ruined their eountries therewith ; ſo 
that the Indies have rather conquered Spain and Portugall, than they have conquered 


the Indies: for, by their permitting all to go out, and none to come in, they have not 
only loſt the people which are gone to theſe remote and luxuriant regions, but ſuch as 
remain are become wholly unprofitable, and good for nothing: Thus, not unlike the 


caſe of the dog in the fable, they have loſt their own countrys, and yet not gottgal the- 
Indies. People, and their induſtry, are the true riches of a prince or nation ; and, in 
reſpect to them, all other things are but imaginary. This was well underſtood by the 


people of Rome, who, contrary to the maxims of Sparta and Spain, by general natura - 
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lizations, liberty of conſcience, and immunitye of government, far more effedually and 
advantageouſly conquered and kept the world, than ever they did, or EL could 
have done, by the ſword. 


855 taking a . view of the diſcoveries already made, we find that, beſides 
dyewood, and other valuable growths, this country poſſeſſes vaſt quantities, and great 
variety, of the beſt timber for ſhipping, and other uſes, any where found. We like- 
wiſe find it capable of yielding ſugar, tobacco, indigo, caraw, vanillas, annato, cotton, 


- ginger, and ſuch like, of the beſt, and in greater abundance, than ever can be conſu- 


med in the trading word, But, above all, its gold mines, and paſſes between the ſeas, 
are the moſt invaluable jewels. For, with regard to the mines, let us ſuppoſe that 25 
or 30,000 negroes, and others, were employed, at but half an ounce of gold each head 
per day, it's eaſie to be ſeen, even at this rate, to what immenſe ſums it would amount. 
And, on the other hand, do but open theſe doors of Tubagantee and Cacarica, and 
through them will naturally circulate and flow all the. treaſures, wealth, and rich com- 
modities, of the ſpacious South Seas, ſuch as gold, ſilver, copper, cochanill, ſaltpeter, 
caraco, vigonia wool, tortois-ſhell, balſam of Peru, ambergre aſe, beaſer ſtone, pearls, 
emeraulds, ſaphires, and other wealth, to the value of one hundred millions of crowns 
yearly. , 


Tims would fail to anſwer the ſeveral queries and objections of thoſe who have not 
ripely conſidered a-matter ſo vaſtly extenſive, nor a propoſal to the preſent purpoſe. 


But let me briefly ſtate, 


1. THAT no people on earth either did, or can pretend to a better right, than that of 
vacancy, which we have, not only in this caſe, but even that of the main diſcovery, 
and conſent of the neareſt neighbours on all hands, added thereto, 


2. Tur, the right being evident, doubtleſs the weight of this matter, and the dan- 


ger of its falling into other hands, if not tymely and powerfully eſpouſed, ought to 
outbalance all other ſtate conſiderations whatſoever. 


3- Trar the reſpe& which, upon ſuch an emergency, is due to the Royal Majeſty, 
and the affection which we owe to our ſiſter nation, will ſufficiently incline this Com- 
Pany, to be zealous and diligent in laying the weight of theſe things before the King 
our Lord, and in uſing all becoming endeavours for bringing the reſt of our fellow 
ſubjects to be jointly concerned in this great, extenſive, and advantageous. underta- 


_ king. 


4+ Tnar a propoſal of this kind from the Company will be other than acceptable, 


| ought not to be ſuppoſed, ſince, by this means, the conſumption and demand of 
Engliſh growth and manufadtures, and conſequently the employment of their people, 
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will ſoon be more than doubled. England will be hereby enabled to become the long 
defired free port, and yet its public revenues, inſtead of being diminiſhed, will thereby 
be greatly increaſed. By this, that nation will at once be eaſed of its laws of reſtraint 
and prohibitions, which, inſtead of being encouragements, always have, and (till conti- 
nue, to be the greateſt letts (i. e. hindrances) to its trade and happineſs. 


Ir will not be fit for me to ſuppoſe that either Scotland will make unreaſonable de- 
mands for their right of diſcovery, poſſeſſion, or conſent of the natives ; or that they 
will at this time unkindly reſent the late wrongs and injuries done them upon that ac- 
count; or, even although the natives ſhould come to be convinced of their joint inter- 


eſt to be concerned, that they ſhould diſagree about the quantum; ſince here is a 


greater field of trade than can poſſibly be improved in ſeveral ages to come. 


Bur, laying aſide theſe, and other the like conjectures, the vanity and emptyneſs 
whereof the wiſe and prudent of both nations may eaſily be convinced ; and, with re- 
gard to the vulgar, its hopt they will, as ſome part of an atonement fer the many 
groundleſs prejudices, and fond conceits, they uſe to entertain, be inclined, for this 
once, to fo plain and protitable a truth. In expectation whereof, I ſhall endeavour 
to make à propoſal, ſo juſt, equal, ſecure, and advantageous in itſelf, as may render it 
fit for Scotland to make, and England to accept, whatever the circumſtances, or ſup- 


poſed circumſtances, of either nation may be, with relation to this matter. 


THE PROPOSAL 


* 


1. Tnar this deſign be carried on by a joint ſtock of two millions of pounds Ster- 


ling, one fitth part thereof to belong to Scotland, and the other four fifths to Eng- 
land, 


2. Tuar what this Company have already expended hereupon, be allowed them, as 


part of the ſaid ſock belonging to Scotland. 


3. Tnar the privileges ofthis joint Company be granted for twenty-one years, with 
conſent of parliament. 


4. Ir, at the end of the ſaid term of twenty-one years, the reſpective governm 


of the nations ſhall not think fit to renew theſe privileges to this joint Company's fatiſ- 


ſaction; That then, over and above the profits received or become due, the ſaid Com- 


Pany ſhall be repaid double the Rock of money by them advanced, in ſupporting and 


promoting this undertaking. 
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5. Tyar all his Majeſty's ſubjects be permitted to trade to the ports and places in 
the poſſeſſion of this joint Company, upon their paying a duty, not 1 five per 
cent. of the value of all exportations from thence. 


6. Tur foreigners may alſo be permitted to trade thither, upon their paying a 
duty, not exceeding five per cent. of all goods and effects by them imported, over and 
above the duty of exportation. 


7. Tur a duty, not exceeding five per cent. be laid upon all goods and effects, or 
re- carried over land, from the one to the other ſea. 


8. Thar a duty, not exceeding ten per cent. be laid upon all mines, minerals, jew- 
els, gems, ſtones of value, pearls, and ambergreaſc. 


9. Tur one moiety of the faid duties do go to the King for his prote8ion, and the 
other to the Company for their Rock, 


10. Tray all ſuch foreigners as ſhall come to be inhabitants in the places of the 
poſſeſſion of this Company, may thereby have and enjoy the privileges of his Majeſty's 
natural born ſubjects. 


11, So ſoon as the duties payable to the crown by this propoſal ſhall amount to an 
equivalent for the cuſtoms of both nations ; that then the duties payable upon ſugar, 
tobacco, wines, ſalt, and ſuch like, may be levied by way of exciſe ; and all manner of 
impoſitions upon trade or ſhipping taken off; that theſe kxingdoms may hereby be- 
come free ports, as all good countrymen do and ought to wiſh. 


So, beſeeching Almighty God to bleſs this Company with wiſdom, counſel, and o- 
ther induements ſuitable to the greatneſs of the work, and to the valuable opportnnity 
now in their hands; and, after all, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to crown their 
juſt and noble deſigns with proſperity and glorious ſucceſs. I am, &c. 


LE T T E R from Mr PaTEtzs0N to the DixecTORs of the DARIEN 
CoMPANY. 


A ſhort deſcription of the heads of my journal a the iſthmus of Darien, re- 
lating to ports, rivers, harbours, iſlands, bays, on the north and fouth ſide of 
that part of the ihm which the fres Indians inhabis. | 


You, Gentlemen, are pleaſed to propoſe to me, which part, or how much of the 


country, in or near the iſthmus of America, is poſſeſſed by the wild Indians, indepen- 
dent of the Spaniards ? 
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My anſwer to this is, that, on the north coaſt, the Spaniards had no ſettlement (when PAT III. 


I was there) from the Baſtiments, which lie to the eaſtward of Portobell, till you come 
about ten D. eaſtward to the mouth of the river Darien ; all that tract of the Conti- 
nent being poſſeſſed by Indian natives, who were under no ſubjection to the Spaniards ; 
but ſome 'of them held ſome commerce with the Spaniards, and others of them were 
at war with them, inviting the privateers to their aſſiſtance againſt them. In the iſlands 
there are no inhabitants of any ſort ; but they are frequently viſited, as well by the In- 
dians ſrom the Continent, as by the privateers. 


Ox the South Seas coaſt, the free Indians have a much longer tract of ground, far 


from the river Cheapo, to about one-half a degree ſouth of the equator, making in a 


ſtreight line, (without reckoning the bending of the coaſt), nine or ten degrees of lati- 
tude, and near upon 600 ſmall ones; one about the river St Maria, and the Gold ri- 
ver in the gulph of St Michael; another upon the river of St John, which empties it- 
ſelf over againſt the iſland of Gorgona ; and the third, which is called Tomaco, near 
the mouth of the river that faces the iſle of Gallo. The Indians near theſe ſettlements 
have ſome commerce with their neighbouring Spaniards, as ſome of thoſe on the north 
coaſt have ; but thoſe that lie at any diſtance were enemies to them, as thoſe between 
the river of Cheapo and the gulph of St Michael, thoſe of each ſide of Port Pines, 


Cape Corientes, the river of St Iggo: And it is very ſeldom that any Spaniſh veſſel 


touches at theſe parts, the iſle Gallo being the only place frequented by them here- 
about. 


Tuis coaſt, from Point Garaſhina to Cape Corientes, is a bold coaſt, with high land 
to the ſea covered with woods, having a few ſmall rivers, but ſcarce a good port be- 


ſides Pines, which is alſo far from extraordinary. From Cape Corientes to Cape St 


Franciſco is all very low land to the ſea, and ſhole water affording good anchoring in 
oar on ſand ; and this tract is full of large rivers, but not deep. Theſe rivers are very 
- rich in gold falling from high mountains, which are continued in a ridge at 16, 18, 

or 20 leagues diſtant from the ſea, and viſible from thence as far as Zuiſco, and from 
thence along the main body of South America. The wild Indians who dwelt along 
the ſhore, and between theſe rivers, are exceeding ſavage, (as thoſe of the river Da- 
rien are alſo ſaid to be), and the Spaniards dread them very much: And this coun- 
try is alſo covered with woods, as well as the high coaſt to the northward of it. Not- 
withſtanding the fierceneſs of theſe Indians, and the terror they ſtrike into the Spa- 
niards, (whoſe cruel uſage of their neighbours they ſeem to know and reſent), I think 


it would be no difficult matter to won them to a correſpondence by fair and prudent 
means, and to eſtabliſh a commerce with them. 5 


2. GENTLEMEN, The other Querie is concerning the iſthmus of Darien, What con- 
venience of ſettlement is there: What Ports, &c, ? | 
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? I ſuppoſe, Gentlemen, your inquiry is chiefly with reference to the north coaſt ; 
and, as to that, I anſwer briefly, that, from Portobell eaſtward to the place where the 
city of Nombre de Lios formerly ſtood, which is over againſt the iſles Baſtementos, 
the country is under the Spaniards. But the Indians of that part have their planta- 
tions very ſcattering ; and, ſome diſtance from the ſhore, the free Indians, who are 
continued from thence further eaſtward, have their plantations more cloſe together, 
ſo as to make little villages for mutual defence, having generally, for that purpoſe, a 
war-houſe in ſuch villages. But neither do theſe ſettle very near the ſhore, though 
they often come down thither from the ground plat of Nombre de Dios to Point 
Samballas, which is a pretty remarkable Promontory, becauſe the ſhore ſrom thence 
bends more to the ſouthward. It is generally a high woody coaſt, with no river or 
creek of note, but only Port Scrivan, which goes pretty far within the land, and is a 
good harbour, but. hath a bad entrance, having ſeveral rocks on each fide of the chan- 
nel, eſpecially on the caſt ſide, and not above eight or nine feet water, but deeper fur. 
ther in. The opening at the entrance is ſcarce a furlong over ; and the two points 
that make it are very capable of being fortified, as in the land about the foot of the 
harbour, which is alſo very fruitful for plantations, and hath good freſh water. The 
land about this port is low for two or three miles, free from ſwamps and mangroves, 
unleſs a little to the wellward. 


From Point Sambalas the land to the ſea is pretty low, and very fruitful, riſing up 
l-aſurely to the main ridge Hiſts, which runs the length of the iſthmus, and in a man- 
ner paralel with the ſhore, at ſome few miles diſtant, At the mouth of ſome of the 
rivers (which here are more numerous, but ſmall and ſhallow,) the ground is man- 
grovy and ſwampy, with extraordinary large and [lately timber trees, which over-run 


the whole coaſt like a continued foreſt ; and this tract, with neighbouring iſlands, af- 


fords a very delectable proſpect at ſea. Theſe iſlands are called the Samballas, many in 

number, but ſmall, and of unequal bigneſs, and ſcattered in a range of a conſiderable 
length along the ſhore for a mile or two from it. They lie in cluſters, having their 
length divided in two or three places by navigable channells, which afford ſo many 
entrances into the long channel or road, which is made by the whole range of iſlands 
and the adjacent continent, and affords excellent riding for any number of ſhips. There 
is every where good anchorage, and iſlands which are all low and flat, guarded in the 
outſide toward the main ocean with a long ryff of rocks at ſmall diſtance; and theſe 
iſlands afford very good water upon digging, and are plentifully ſtored with variety of 
ſruit trees, as ſpadilloes, manuees, &c. belide timber trees, and others, the ſoil being 
rich. Small veſſells may paſs almoſt any of the iſlands; but the channells that croſs 
the range admitt of large ſhips, though not theſe entrances at each end of the long 
channell, being more ſhoallie. 


Fzxom the end of the Samballas, a few leagues further eaſtward, lyes the iſle of 
Pines, the ſhore between being much the ſame as that oppoſite to the Samballas, but 
only that it is rocky, and guarded with a ryff of rocks off at ſea, which hindered any 

from coming near to it. 
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Tus iſle of Pines is a high land, affording good trees and water, and hath good an- 
choring on the ſouth ſide, with a fair ſandy bay to land at. Near its eaſtermoſt part 
lyes Golden Ifland, much ſmaller than the other, and a fair deep channell lyes between: 
It is a good champion levell iſland, moderately raiſed from the ſea by a gentle aſcent 
from the landing place, which is a ſandy bay on the ſouth fide ; but the reſt of the 
ſhore is a rocky precipice, quite round and inacceſſible, ſo that a good fortification in 
the iſland would at once command the landing place and the road before it, which is a 
very good one in all reſpects, and is land locked by the iſland, and the two points of 
the neighbouring ſhore of the iſthmus, which opens here into a bay. The very cod of 
this bay is ſhallow, and the land by it is ſwampy ; but on each ſide there is a good 
land, and good going on ſhore ; and the mouth which faces Golden Iſle is deep, and 
of a good bottom near the eaſtern point of it, which is not above three or four fur- 
longs diſtant from Golden Iſland ; and there is a rivulet of very good water. This 
Golden Iſle is without compariſon the beſt place on all this fide of the iſthmus where- 
on to make a fortreſs to ſecure a trade or a paſſage over land, 


EasT of this, doubling the promontory, you enter the wide mouth of the river of 
Darien : But the deep is not anſwerable to the entrance, though it is deep enough fur- 
ther on. The ſhore is ſtill much the ſame, and the land within very rich and ſruit- 
full; but hath no harbours beſide Catret-bay, which is by report indifferent good; for 
I have not been there, nor on the coaſt on the eaſt ſide of the river. 


Tur land of the iſthmus in general is very good, with variety of hills and valleys, 
watered with rivers, and covered with perpetual woods. 


Taz South Sea coaſt of the iſthmus hath no port between the river of Cheapo (ſo 
far as which the Spaniards come), and the Gulph of St Michael ; yet there is very 


good riding all along the ſhore, and in general in moſt parts of the Bay of Panama. 
The ſhore here in the Main is pretty high, with ſome ſmall rivers that are ſhallow, and 


have their outletts in drowned mangrove land, 


IT is all low land about the Gulph of St Michael for a great way up the coun- 
try; and there are many large and deep rivers fall into it. The Spaniards are ſettled 
on the midlemoſt of theſe : But Congo river on the north ſide of the Gulph, and that 
of Sambo on the ſouth, are poſſeſſed by the wild Indians; and among ſome of theſe, 
or in the country more to the ſouthward, we ſhould ſettle, if we would have a port on 
the South Sea coaſt, to anſwer Golden Iſland for the ſecurity of a paſſage, 
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DISPUTE in Parliament concerning a Standing Army. — New 
Parliament. Arm) diſbanded. —— Dutch Guards diſmiſſed. 
Agitation of the King's mind. He intends to put the Government 
into Commiſſion.Anecdotes. Difference with Ireland. Fate 

of Sir John Fenwick. —— Impeachment of foreign Weavers. 


A. D. 1698. 1699. 


HIL E the King's mind was diſtracted by the paſſions of his Eng- 

Iiſh and Dutch ſubjects urging him againſt the Darien Compa- 
ny of Scotland, he ſuddenly felt the paſſions of his Engliſh ſubjects turned 
againſt himſelf. Peace, which gives reſt to other nations, gives none to 
England : For, in a country in which the monarchical and popular parts of 
the conſtitution are under continual ſuſpicions of each other, internal diſ- 
ſenſion, which is ſometimes, though not always, ſuſpended by foreign war, 
returns with redoubled keenneſs on the return of peace. 


WuHenN the King informed Parliament of the peace of Ryſwic, he had 
added theſe words in his ſpeech : The circumſtances of affairs abroad 
% are ſuch, that I think myſelf obliged to tell you my opinion, that Eng- 
% land cannot be ſafe without a land- force; and I hope we ſhall not give 
& thoſe who mean us ill the opportunity of effecting that, under the no- 
& tion of a peace, which they could not bring to paſs by a war.” There 
is a faſhion in opinions as in other things: The opinion of England in 
that age, and in general it is a juſt one, was, that ſlavery followed a ſtand- 
ing army, as ſurely as the ſhadow follows the body. People remembered, 
or heard from others, the attempt of Charles I. and the ſucceſs of Cromwell, 
to deſtroy the conſtitution by means of an army ; the views of Charles II. 
and of his ſucceſſor, to compaſs the ſame end by the ſame engine, the 
one in Ireland, the other in England; and they remarked, that almoſt all 
the nations around had, one after the other, loſt their liberties by the 
power which ſtanding armies conferred upon princes. On the other hand, 
the King's party, and above all the King himſelf, argued, * That Louis 

« XIV, by keeping up his army after the peace of Nimeguen, when his 
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*© enemies diſbanded theirs, had enabled himſelf to infringe that peace 


„ with i:!mpunity z that be was following the very ſame policy now, by 


« keeping up one half of his army; that the greatneſs of armies 
e in every country of Europe, unknown in all former times, ſhewed 


ce the wifdom, and the dangers to which the new government was expoſed 


« from the avowed threatnings of many to deſtroy it, ſhewed the neceſſity, 
e of keeping on foot a larger proportion of troops than England had been 
« accuſtomed to, as a defence againſt foes both foreign and domeſtic.” 
And, throwing their eyes towards Germany and France, they pointed out 

the ſtrong fortifications which Louis was erecting at New Briſac, in place 
of thoſe which he had given up at Old Briſac, and a great encampment, 
which he was at that very time forming at Compiegne, with his uſual pa- 
rading vanity, to teach (as he ſaid) the art of war to his young grandſon, 
the Duke of Burgundy. But there was a third claſs of men in the nation, 
who, with deeper views than either, maintained, « that inſtead of armies 
« by profeſſion, fighting for pay, for whoever gave it, and no longer than 
« they got it, England could defend herſelf both from foreign and domeſtic 
« dangers, by a militia of her own people regularly trained, and which had 
& much intereſt to defend, and none to attack liberties that were their own.“ 


Bur while ſome trifled on propoſals to raiſe a partial militia, and by lot, 
and to allow thoſe on whom the lot fell a privilege to buy themſelves 
off, and to ſubſtitute others in their places; as if the exemption from 
ſerving our country could be called a privilege: Mr Fletcher of Sal- 
ton, in a publication, intitled, A diſcourſe on national militias,” which 
3s one of the fineſt compoſitions in the Engliſh language, contended for a 
general militia, in which every individual in the nation, with very few ex- 
ceptians, ſhould regularly take his turn in ſervice, and which ſhould be 
compoſed of great bodies of infantry, cavalry, and artillery; kept in con- 
tinual exerciſe, in moving camps, and thoſe fortified by themſelves ; and 
accuſtomed to form, .to attack, and to defend ſtrong places. In ſuch a 
camp, faid he, with that variety and fine pathos of ſound which nature 
always cauſes to flow from high ſentiment, “ In ſuch a camp, the youth 
% would not only be taught the exerciſe of a muſket, with a few evolu- 
tions, which is all that men in ordinary militias pretend to, and is the 
« leaſt part of the duty of a ſoldier; but, beſides, a great many exerciſes 
« to {trengthen and diſpoſe the body for fight ; they would learn to fence, 
« to ride, and manage a horſe for the war; to forage and live in a camp; 
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e to fortify, attack, and defend any place; and what is no leſs neceſſary, 
© to undergo the greateſt toils, and to give obedience to the ſevereſt or- 
& ders. Such a militia, by ſending beyond ſeas certain proportions of it, 
t and relieving them from time to time, would enable us to aſſiſt our al- 
<< lies more powerfully than by ſtanding armies we could ever do. Such 
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4 a camp would be as great a ſchool of virtue as of military diſcipline ; in 


„ which the youth would learn to ſtand in need of few things, to be con- 
& tented with that ſmall allowance which nature requires; to ſuffer, as 
“ well as to act; to be modeſt, as well as brave; to be as much aſhamed 
of doing any thing inſolent or injurious, as of turning their back upon 
4 an enemy; they would learn to forgive injuries done to themſelves, 

„but to embrace, with joy, the occaſions of dying to revenge thoſe 
done to their country: and virtue, imbibed in younger years, would 
& caſt a flavour to the utmoſt periods of life. In a word, they would 
learn greater and better things than the military art, and more ne- 
* ceſlary too, if any thing can be more neceſſary than the defence of 
% our country. Such a militia might not only defend a people living 


« in an iſland, but even ſuch as are placed in the midſt of the moſt war- 


© like nations of the world.“ 


.- HEATED, therefore, by thoſe popular, but generous and ſublime opinions, 
the Houſe of Commons, inſtead of complying with the recommendation in fa- 
vour of a land-force, contained in the King's ſpeech, came to a reſolution * 
to diſband all the forces raiſed ſince the year 1680; which would have re- 
duced the army to ſeven thouſand men, at a time when France kept up above 
twenty-five times the number. But, to ſoften the meaſure, they added 
L. too, ooo a-year to the King's civil liſt; a gift which had the air of an 
indignity to a ſoldier, becauſe it ſeemed to be the price of taking from him 
his army. But Parliament not having timouſly enough provided ſupplies 
for diſbanding the army during the ſeſſion, the King took advantage of 
the diſorders in the coin and in public credit, which were not then per- 
fectly cured, to keep up his army during the receſs, under pretebcc that 
there was not money enough to pay it off. And he was the rather encou- 
raged to perſevere in this meaſure, becauſe by the act for triennial Parlia- 
ments, he was obliged: to diſſolve the preſent Parliament; and hoped that 
the next might pay more attention to his opinions, and their own intereſt. 
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Bur as it is an obſervation n by experience, That a Parliament 
diſſolved during a torrent of any popular opinion, is always ſucceeded by 
one in which that torrent is increaſed, which gave occaſion for Charles II. 
in harſher terms to ſay, that a bad Parliament was always ſucceeded by a 
worſe; ſo the firſt ſtep which the new Houſe of Commons, aſſembled in 
the winter of the year 1699, took, was to reſolve to diſband all the troops 
in England except 7000, and in Ireland except 12,000. . It was added, 
« That the troops which remained ſhould conſiſt, both officers and men, 
«« of natural-born ſubjects. By this addition to the reſolution it was there- 
fore provided, that the Prince's guards, the companions of all his glories 
and hazards, and the regiments of French Proteſtant refugees, ſingularly 
attached to him for the protection which he had given them in a ſtrange 
land when driven from their own; and both of whom, making together 
about 5000 men, had accompanied him to England in the cauſe of the Re- 
volution, ihould be diſmiſſed. Yet he kept his temper, and when he paſſed 

the bill on the 1ſt of February, went himſelf to the Houſe of Lords, and, 


with the uſual ſimplicity and openneſs of his manner, made the following 
wiſe and gencraus ſpeech, 


Mr Lords and Gentlemen, 


J am come to paſs the bill for diſbanding the wy; as ſoon as I un- 
« derſtood it was ready for me. 


« TxovuGH in our preſent circumſtances there appcars great hazard 
in breaking ſuch a number of the troops; and though I might think 
„ mylelt unkindly uſed, that thoſe guards who came over with me to your 
« aſſiſtance, and have conſtantly attended me in all the actions wherein 
] have been engaged, ſhould be removed from me; yet it is my fixed 
„ opinion, that nothing can be fo fatal to us, as that any diſtruſt or jea- 
« Jouſy ſhould ariſe between me and my people, which I muſt own would 
« have been very unexpected, after what I have undertaken, ventured, 
« and acted for the reſtoring and ſecuring of their liberties. / - 


<« I have thus plainly told you the only reaſon which has induced me to 
« paſs this bill; and now I think myſelf obliged, in diſcharge of the truſt 
“ repoſed in me, and for my own juſtification, that no ill conſequences 


may lie at my door, to tell you as plainly my judgement, that ary na- 


tion is left too much expoſed. 
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« ITis therefore incumbent upon you to take this matter into your ſe- 
& rious conſideration, and effectually to provide ſuch a ſtrength as is ne- 


* ceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom, and the nnn of the peace 
„ which God has given 08.” 


Tax Houſes bel the ſpeech with addreſſes, in which, in affected 
terms of gratitude exactly proportioned to their want of it, they declined 


complying with his requeſt. The King gave immediate orders for comply- 
ing with their reſolutions. 


Bor when the time approached when his guards were to take their leave 


of him, all the tenderneſs of mind of a fellow-ſoldier returned, and he 5 


made another attempt to work on the feelings of the nation ; deeming it 
impoſſible, that perſons whoſe religion and liberties he had ſaved, could 
be ſo inattentive to his honour in the eyes of Europe, and to thoſe guards 
who had ſo often defended his life in battle, as to expel them from England 
with marks of ſuſpicion and diſgrace ; and therefore he wrote the follow- 
ing meſſage with his own hand, and ſent it by Lord Ranelagh, paymaſter 
of the veces, to the e. 


1 "Wap Majeſty i is pleased to let the Houſe Wen that the neceſſary pre- 
6 parations are made for tranſporting the guards who came with him into 
« England; and that he intends to ſend them away immediately, unleſs, 
cout of conſideration to him, the Houſe be diſpoſed to find a way for con- 
“ tinuing them longer in his ſervice, which his Majeſty would take very 
„ kindly.” ; But the Commons ſtood firm to their pages, and the fo- 
reign troops were {ſhipped off. 


| Up ON this occaſion, once, and but once in his life, William loſt his 
temper in government. A well-vouched tradition relates, that when 
the account of the refuſal of the Commons, to pay reſpe& to his 
laſt meſſage, was brought to him, he walked ſome time ſilent thfough 
the room, with his eyes fixed on the ground, then ſtopped, threw them 
around with wildneſs, and faid, If 1 had a fon, by God theſe guards 


* ſhould not quit me.” lt is certain from one of his letters to Lord Gal- 


way, that four days before he paſſed the bill for diſbanding the army, he 
intended to have (ent the foreign regiments to Ireland, notwithſtanding the 
reſolution of the Commons, that none but natural ſubjects ſhould ſerve 
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there. The words are, © I deſign alſo when the Parliament riſes, to ſend 
you your regiment of horſe, and the three French regiments, and per- 
e haps Miramont's dragoons; but that muſt be very fecret, though 1” 
* much fear my deſign is already ſuſpected here.” Other paſſages of his 
letters to the ſame perſon prove the depth of his bande In one of 
them he. ſays, It is not to be conceived how people here are ſet againſt 
& the foreigners. You will eafily judge on whom this reflects. There is 
ce a ſpirit of ignorance and malice prevails here beyond conception. Be 
<« always aſſured of my friendſhip.” And another contains theſe words: 
* I have not writ to you all this winter, by reaſon of my vexation at what 
c paſſed in the Parliament, and becauſe of the uncertainty I was under to 
* know what to ſend you. It is not poſſible to be more ſenſibly touched 
than J am, at my not being able to do more for the poor refugee offi- 
e cers, who have ſerved me with fo much zeal and fidelity. I am afraid 
4 the good God will puniſl the ingratitude of this nation. Aſſuredly, on 
« all ſides, my patience is put to the trial. 1 am going to breathe a little 
e beyond fea, in order to come baek as ſoon as poſſible * %) But above 
all, the evidence is preſerved, that at that time he formed an intention to 
ſuſpend the enjoyment of a crown which he thought was diſhonoured on 
his head, to put the government of England into hands named by Parlia- 
ment, and to retire to Holland, where he knew that love, gratitude, and 
honour awaited him; and that he actually wrote a ſpeech to Parliament for 
that purpoſe, 1 wanderte it at length, becauſe the diſorder of his mind is 
well marked by the indignant ſentiments it contains; and by the involution 
of period labouring to make its purpoſe more and more clear, in which it 
is expreſſed. I came to this kingdom, at the deſire of this nation, to 
& ſave it from ruin, and to preſerve your religion, your laws, and liber- 
ties; and for that end I have been obliged to maintain a long and bur- 
0 deubbmme war for this kingdom; which, by the grace of God, and the 
« bravery of this nation, is at prefent ended in a good peace, under which 
* you may live happily and itt quiet, provided you will contribute to your 
« own ſecurity, in the manner I had recommended to you at the opening 
« of the ſeflions. But ſeeing, to the contrary, that you have ſo little re- 
« gard to my advice, and that yon take no manner of care of your own 
« ſecurity, and that you expoſe yourſelves to evident ruin, by diveſting 
« yourſelves of the only means for your defence; it would not be juſt nor 
« reaſonable, that I ſhould be witneſs of your ruin, not Sec able to * 
| » Tyndal, pages 289. and 2992. 2 
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any thing of myſelf, it not being in my power to defend and protect 
< you, which was the only view I had in coming into this country. There- 


fore I am obliged to recommend to you, to chuſe and name to me ſuch 


«6. perſons as you ſhall judge moſt proper, to whom I may leave the admi- 


4 niſtration of the government in my abſence; aſſuring you, that, though 


<« am at preſent forced to withdraw myſelf out of the kingdom, I ſhall 
«* always preſerve the ſame inclination to its advantages and proſperity. 
And when I can judge that my preſence will be neceſſary for your de- 
« .fence,, I ſhall be ready to return and hazard mylelt for your ſecurity, as 
„ have formerly done; beſeeching the great God to bleſs your delibe- 
ce tations, and to. inſpire you with all that is neceſſary for the good and 
« welfare of the kingdom X.“ 


PernAys, on this occaſion his pain was not leſſened by the reflection 
that his Scottiſh ſubjects, to whoſe intereſts he had ſhewn fo cruel a diſre- 
gard in the affair of Darien, gave him that generous credit which his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, to pleaſe whom they were ſacrificed, refuted him; and diſ- 
banded none of their army. What many of his Engliſh ſubjects felt for 
his diſtreſs, may perhaps be gueſſed, if men's feelings can be gueſſed by 
their converſations, from an anecdote reported of Lord Sunderland, who, 


tired with the treachery of the world and his - own, was then retired to the 


country, as he thought for ever, from buſineſs : for, having been told that 
the King threatened to throw up the crown, Does he ſo?“ (ſaid Sunder- 
land); There is Tom of Pembroke, (meaning the Earl of Pembroke), 
« who is as good a block of wood as a King can be cut out of: We will 
„ ſend for him, and make him our King.” 


| In cold countries, in which the mind freezes when the body freezes, 
men of parts are generally lovers of wine. King William at his private par- 


ties drunk ſometimes to exceſs. Perhaps the two following anecdotes, 


which the late Mr tone told me he had from the Duke of Newcaſtle, may 
refer to a period, when his mind, waſted with vexation, might recrvit it- 
ſelf with wine. In one of his parties with Lord Wharton, whom he al- 


»The publication of many of King James's papers by Mr M*Pherſon, vindicate the 
memory of King William in thc(e {allies of paſſion. It was not unknown to him, that 
Lord Marlborough's view in the year 1692, in attempting to get his guards removed by 
Parliament, was to rob him oi his crown. Vide book 1ſt of this volume, and autbori- 
ties referred to. 
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ways called Thom Wharton, he faid, „Thom, I know what you wiſh for, 


6 you wiſh for a republic?” Lord Wharton anſwered, „and not a bad 
“ thing, Sir, neither.” “No, no,” ſaid the King, I ſhall diſappoint 
you there, I will bring over King James' s ſon upon you.” Lord Whar- 
ton making a very affected low bow, ſaid, with a'ſneer, © That is as your 


* Majeſty pleaſes.” Yet the King took neither the manner nor the anſwer 


Difference 
with Ireland, 


amiſs, — At another time, having invited the Earl of Pembroke to one of 
his parties, he was told that the Earl was quarrelſome in his cups: He 


laughed, and faid,” he would defy any man to quarrel with him, as long as 
he could make the bottle go round. What was foretold however happen- 


cd; and Lord Pembroke was carried from the room and put to bed. 


When told next morning what he had done, he haſtened to the palace, 
and threw himſelf upon his knee; © No apologies,” ſaid the King; “ I 


was told you had no fault in the world but one, and I am glad to find 
„ it is true, for I do not like your faultleſs people.” Then taking him by 
the hand, added, Make not yourſelf uncaſy : theſe accidents over a 
bottle are n 1 enn | eil 1 


Wan theſe temporary ne have the King and his people | 


* were continuing in England, the ſeeds of a more laſting difference were 
ſowing in Ireland. Mr Molineux, an Iriſh gentleman of genius and ſpirit, 
had publiſhed a book, in which he aſſerted the right of the people of Ire- 
-land not to be regulated by the aQs of an Engliſh Parliament : Complaint 


was made of it in the Houſe of Commons in England. Another complaint 


was made there, that the Iriſh-were encouraging their woollen manufac- 


tures,” which would interfere with thoſe of England. The. jealouſy of em- 
pire mingling itſelf with the jealouſy of trade, the Commons preſented two 


addreſſes to the King, one againſt the book of Mr Molineux, and the other 
for increaſing the linen, but diſcouraging the woollen manufacture of Ire- 
land. To the laſt of theſe addreſſes, the King's anſwer was, That he 


« would take care, that what was complained of might be prevented and 
* redreſſed, as the Commons deſired.” The indignation of the Iriſh a- 


-gainſt the Engliſh on account of theſe proceedings, was increaſed by their 


obſerving the want of ſpirit of their own Houſe of Commons, who, in an 


anſwer to a ſpeech from the Lords Juſtices to promote the views of Eng- 


land with regard to her manufactures, ſaid, We ſhall heartily endeavour 


to eſtabliſh the linen manufacture, and to render the ſame uſeful to Eng- 
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cc land, as well as advantageous to this kingdom. And we hope to find 
ic ſuch a temperament with reſpect to the woollen trade here, that the ſame 
& may not be injurious to England.“ 


Bor the French, under affected pity for Scotland, Ireland, and the King, 
indulged in their uſual habits of inveighing againſt the intolerant ſpirit of 
the Engliſh, who,“ they faid, © had alienated from them the minds of 
« the Scots, by the oppreſſion of Darien; of the Iriſh, by treating them 
« like ſlaves, even whoſe modes of employment they preſcribed ; and of 
«their ſovereign, whom they had not treated like a gentleman.” 


Brot the peace of Ryſwic was concluded, and conſequently before 
the remembrance of paſt injuries could be loſt in it, the unfortunate Major 
General Sir John Fenwick, who had fled beyond ſeas the year before, 
when a proclamation was iflued to ſeize him as acceſlary to the intended 
invaſion, but who had lately returned, was taken priſoner in England. In 
order to fave his life, he ſent to the Duke of Devonſhire, to be tranfmitted 
by him to the King a written account of the negotiations of many of his 
fubjects of diſtinction with King James; and particularly of the Lords 
Shrewſbury, Godolphin, and Marlborough, and Admiral Ruſſel. Lord 
Devonſhire, in his own letter, which tranſmitted it, paying a compliment 
to the King's uſual policy of overlooking, or pretendmg not to ſee offences 
againſt himſelf, uſed the following words *: All I can ſay is, that whe- 
ther your Majeſty: gives no credit at all to that report in this paper; or 
« if you do, and, in confideration of the difference of times, would have 
* no notice taken of it, ſome of them being in places of the higheſt truſt, 
% and in all appearance very firm to your intereſt now; I humbly beg 
e leave to aſſure your Majeſty, that whatever part of this paper you would 
have kept ferret, {hall remain ſo inviolably for me.“ Whether the King 
believed the information or not, is not (certainly known. It is probable 

that he did; for he knew the ſeoret imrigues againſt him from other hands, 
us appears from the following part of Sir John Fenwick's ſpeech on be 
'ſeaffold, a part in which he could have no temptation to contrive A lie. 
Lord Devonſhire told me When Tread the papers to him, that the Prince 
* or Orange had / been acquainted with moſt af thoſe things before.” And 
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Parr III. one of the King's ſpeeches afterwards to Parliament contains the following 
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generous words. 1 ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could befal Eng- 
& land, if I could obſerve you as much inclined to lay aſide thoſe unhappy 
« fatal animoſities, which divide and weaken you, as I am diſpoted to 
% make all my ſubjeQs-/afe and eaſy, as to any, even the higheſt offen- 
« ces, committed againſt me.” But whatever be in this, the King pres 
tended not to believe the information, gave it to thoſe whom it accuſed, 
and ordered Fenwick to be brought to his trial. The conſequence, and 


probably foreſeen by the King, was, that the perſons accuſed finding their 


ſecrets ſo ill kept *, correſponded no more with St Germains during the 
courſe of his reign. 


TukRE was only one evidence againſt Fenwick, and therefore he could 
not be convicted in a court of law, which required two. But the perſons 
whom he had accuſed, believing that they could not be ſafe as long as he 
lived, bethought themſelves of reaching him under the diſcretionary power 
of Parliament; and therefore Admiral Ruſſel laid his confeſſion before the 
Houſe of Commons, under the pretence of clearing his own character, 
but in reality with a view that it might be made the foundation of an act 
of attainder. Fenwick was brought to the bar of the Houſe, and required 
to confeſs all he knew: but, aſhamed to do in public what he had not 
ſcrupled to do in private, he refuſed. All thoſe who, or whoſe friends 
were moſt guilty, then roſe one after the other, and inſiſted, with cla- 
mour, that he ſhould name the guilty perſons; either perceiving from his 
manner that he would not, or conſcious that from their own numbers they 
were ſafe. Upon his refuſal, a bill of attainder was brought in againſt 
him. The baſe witneſs Porter, who, in the trials for the aſſaſſination, had 
turned evidence againſt thoſe friends whoſe permiſſion he had ſolicited to 
ſtrike the firſt blow at the King's life, was prevailed with to hide perſons 
behind a curtain, to overhear and prove an offer of Lady Fenwick, ſiſter 
to the Earl of Carliſle, to bribe him to ſuppreſs his evidence by retiring 
to foreign parts; and this attempt of a wife to ſave her huſband's life from 
danger, was turned into an evidence of his guilt. An examination taken 
by a ſecretary of ſtate of one Goodman, who had abſconded, was permit- 


ted to be read in evidence againſt Fenwick, when the witneſs did not ap- 


„ M*Pherſon's State Papers, vol. 1. p. 257. bf + Journals of Houſe of Commons. 


* 
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pear, though the law required the witneſs himſelf to be confronted with 
the priſoner, and to be ſeen and examined in court. And from the mere 
circumſtance of Goodman's abfconding, though it was not proved by 
whoſe perſuaſion he did ſo. the guilt of the, priſoner was inferred. Evi- 
dence was transferred from the records of former trials and made part of 
this one. His endeayours to delay his trial, were allowed to be proved as 
a circumſtance to ſhow his conſciouſneſs of his deſerving the puniſhment 
that it would bring upon him, Nay, the evidence of the jury was admitted 
to prove the circumſtances which had induced them to find their bill of in- 
dictment. Even Fenwick's accuſation of his accuſers, which is now known 
to have been in all points true, was, according to the continual art of thoſe 
who ſurround the throne to repreſent their own enemies as enemies to it, 
made a criminal charge againſt him, in the following words of the bill : 

As meant by falſe and ſcandalous informations to undermine the BY: 


FYSE "1. 


bo vain Fenwick's counſel argued “ on the danger of a e 
e which employed the whole force of Parliament to take away the life of a 
% man whom the laws of his country could not condemn; thoſe laws of 
1 treaſon into which Parliament, with > much honour to themſelves, had 
« ſo lately thrown juſtice and, mercy.” The, bill paſſed; becauſe thoſe 
who were not 'connetted with the late King hated the traitor, and thoſe 
who were, feared him; yet not without long and well diſputed oppoſition ; ; 
for, the bill paſſed the Commons by a vote of an hundred and eighty- nine, 
to an hundred and fifty ſix; and in the other Houſe there was only a ma- 
jority of ſeven. It had been propoſed in the Houſe of Commons, that 


« the Lords Spiritual” ſhould not ſtand in the enacting clauſe of the bill, 


from delicacy to the biſhops in caſes of blood. But Burnet ſhewed | how 
needleſs that ſcruple was with regard to one of them at leaſt, by a long 
ſpeech +, in which he exhauſted all the chicanery of the law, and all the hy- 
pocriſy of the church, to vindicate proceedings, which exceeded the in- 
juſt ce of the worſt precedents in the worſt times of Charles Il. and his ſuc- 
ceſſor. But by a mixture of vanity and ſhame, although he inſerted the 
ſpeech in his hiſtory, he did not avow that he was the perſon who made it. 
Fenwick, whoſe mind was raiſed by the ſupport which his cauſe had got 


o Fenwick's trial. e 
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ther they fliould ſtand, or be permitted to have ſeats, in attending thi trial. 


enemies, and even King James *, imputed it to a private pique againſt 
Fenwick, for ſome indiſcreet reflections on William's conduct in an action 
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in Parliament, died with the fortitude of his profeſſion. In his ſpeech on 
the ſcaffold, he gave his thanks to thoſe who had oppoſed the bill; and 
added theſe words : © God bleſs them and their poſterity; though I am 
<« fully ſatisfied they pleaded their own cauſe when they defended mine.” 


Tas King was blamed for ſigning the warrant for execution; and his 


in Flanders. But the poſterity of thoſe times will now judge, whether the 
following be, or be not good apologies for the King: That Fenwick ac- 


years to dethrone him, and even knew of an intention to aſſaſlinate him, 
yet had neither prevented it, nor put him on his guard againſt it; and that 
it was become impoſſible for the King to pardon him, without an implica- 


tion of the guilt of thoſe whom he accuſed. © 


Sou time after, the Houſe of Commons impeached ten foreign Wea- 
vers and ſmugglers, for carrying on a ſmuggling trade With France, to the 
prejudice of the Luteftring Company of London; in the conduct of which 
they were very near getting into a quarrel with "the Houſe of Peers, whe- 


At laſt, the trial was conducted in Weſtmitiſter Hall, with all the appara- 
tus which had attended that of King Charles. And then from the King, 
the complaints of the public fell upon Parliament: For, the uncertainty of 
proceedings was remarked, which had not impeached Sir John 7 revor, 
whoſe guilt was not denied; had impeached the Duke of Leeds, whoſe guilt 
was only ſuſpe&ed ; had acquitted Mr Duncombe, Whoſe crime, of the 
fame evil tendency, but of far greater magnitude than theirs, was proved, 
and had been confeſſed; had taken away the life of Sir John Fenwick with- 
out evidence or law; and had debaſed themſelves, by the arraignment of 
ſomie miſerable foreign mechafli ces. 

Bor from thoſe internal conmotions and complaints, fo Which every 
King and Parliament of England muſt ſubinit, the attention of William 
was Toon called to objects far more intereſting to mankind, of Which an 
account will be given in the next Look. ans 
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FIRST Partition Treaty, and Firſt Will of Ring of Spain. — 
Second Partition Treaty, and Second Will. Third Will, 
and Death of King of Spain, Louis accepts the Will. 
Reflefions on the Partition Treaties,»-—— AF of Reſumption.=— 
The Engliſh Fleet bombards Copenhagen, and ſaves Sweden. 
Note. Lord Somers's Letter to King William, about the 
Firſt Partition Treaty. 


Anno 1699, 1700. 


Os the Fourteenth had been impelled to wiſh for the peace of 
Ryſwic, not by the neceſlities of his kingdom alone, but by his 
own views to the King of Spain's ſucceſſion, who was then drawing faſt 
to his end, and without iſſue. The Princes who might pretend to this 
ſucceſſion, were, 1/7, the Dauphin of France, neareſt in blood, becauſe 

he was the Son of Maria Tereſia his eldeſt filter. 2d, The EleQoral 
Prince of Bavaria, who was grandſon to Margaret Tereſia his younger 
filter : The ground on which the Electoral Prince's title of preference 
to the Dauphin ſtood, was the renunciation of the Spaniſh 0 
by the Dauphin's mother, with conſent of her huſband Louis the fath. 
3d, The Emperor Leopold, ſon of Mary Ann younger ſiſter of Philip 
the Fourth of Spain, whoſe eldeſt ſiſter Ann Mary Mauricia had been 
married to the father of Louis the 14th, but which Princeſs had alſo in 


Her contract of marriage, with conſent of her huſband, renounced right 
Vor. II. 5 to 
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B 2 * to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, The Genealogical Tree is contained in the 
—— oppoſite page; and from thence it appears, that the title of the Em- 
1699. peror, in the competition, was by far the worſt, and that of the Dauphin 
the beſt founded. But, at this time, Louis the 14th could not well ex- 
pect a ſucceſſion for his Son, from a right which the father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother of that Son, had renounced ; nor from 
the will of Charles the Second, whom Louis, though his brother-in-law, 
had long injured and inſulted. His beſt chance, therefore, of getting 
even part of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion for his Son, was firſt to obtain a 
peace with Spain, and with his enemies and his rivals; and then, in a 
Treaty, to prevail upon thoſe rivals to divide the ſucceſſion with the 
Dauphin, or with thoſe enemies to force them to do ſo, becauſe it was 
againſt the intereſt of other Powers that the whole ſucceſſion ſhould be 
thrown undivided into the ſcale either of the Houſe of Bourbon or 
Auſtria, who were the moſt likely to affert it by force of arms, as they 
only had the ſtrength to make their claim good in that way. The Prince 
on whom Louis caſt his eyes to effectuate thoſe purpoſes, was the King 
of England, whoſe influence was greater than that of any other Power, 
and who had a perſonal, as well as a political intereſt, both for his own 
ſake, and the ſakes of Holland and England, to preſerve an equal bal- 
ance among the great Nations of Europe; and therefore, he took advan- 
tage of Lord Portland's embaſſy of compliment to Paris, to propoſe a 
partition of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, in which the Elector of Bavaria's ſon 
ſhould hold Spain, the Netherlands, and the Indies; the Milanefe ſhould 
go, not to the Emperor, but to his ſecond ſon the Archduke Charles, 
in order to prevent the power of Germany and of Italy from being 
united under one head; and that the reſt of the Spaniſh dominions in 
Italy, the ſmall Tuſcan Iſlands, the Marquiſate of Final, and the ſmall 
province of Guipiſcoa in Spain, ſhould be the portion of the Dauphin. 


c 5 " 


Kine WILLIAu, who ſingly faw through buſineſs, much better than 
Louis with all his courtiers and counſellors, perceived that Spain, the 
1 Netherlands, and the Indies, thrown into the hands of the Family of 
Bavaria, could add no new weight either to the Houſes of Auſtria or 
Bourbon; that Spain, the natural friend, not the rival of England, be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe the productions of the South fall naturally to be exchanged for 
thoſe of the North, would recover and proſper juſt in proportion as ſhe 
was diſburdened of diſtant dominions, which were a dead weight upon 
her ; an obſervation, the truth of which has been confirmed by the 


condition of Spain in the ſcale of Nations ever fince the Peace of 


Utrecht; that the Netherlands, in the hands of a Prince who held 
Spain, the Indies, and Bavaria, would be better defended than by one 
who was loaded with the defence of Italy, and yet poſſeſſed not Bavaria; 
that the Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of an independent Prince, would prove a 
bulwark to Italy againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, and, by a junction of in- 
tereſts with the Duke of Savoy, who held the keys of Italy againſt France, 


give ſecurity to the Duke; that Italy had been long the grave of French 


armies, would require a great French force to preſerve it, and keep 
Louis from injuring his northern neighbours ; and that though the 
poſſeſſion of Guipiſcoa would fave France from the invaſions of Spain on 
that ſide, on which account probably Louis had aſked it; yet it could 
give no new advantage to France to invade Spain, becauſe the barren 
mountains of Navarre, Arragon, and Biſcay, were poor temptations ; 
and of the three paſſages into Spain on that ſide, by Pampeluna, Victoria, 


and Bilboa, the firſt was over almoſt impaſſable mountains, the next 


through ſtrait valleys eafily commanded, and the laft along rocks of the 


ſea which defended themſelves ; and France was already poſſeſſed of paſ- 
ſages ſufficiently eaſy into the fine parts of Spain by the Mediterranean, 
or by the eaſt ſide of the Pyranees, which run ſo far down upon the 
Spaniſh territories, that though they ſaved France from the inſults of 
Spain, they left Spain expoſed to thoſe of France “. The King, therefore, 
wrote privately from Holland to the Lord Chancellor Somers, for a 
warrant under the Great Seal, blank in the names of the perſons who 
were to conduct the treaty. The letter paid him the compliment of 
aſking his opinion upon the ſubject of it. 

Ir 


In travelling from Spain into France by Perpignan, I made this obſervation, that 
though France and Spain were ſeparated by nature by the Pyranees, yet the French 
Government had contrived, by art, to ſeparate Spain from France, but not France from 
Spain: For, on the fide of France, the French have made a noble road, winding up round 


the ſides of the hills, ſo as to make the aſcent for troops and their carriages almoſt imper- 


ceptible; 


AND IX E LAN D. 


IT is one of the prices which Nations governed by law, and not by 
the will of the Sovereign, pay for their liberties, that their Councils are 
much directed by the Great Officers of the Law, who are ſometimes 
mean men, got up by mean arts; and are generally unfit by their habits 
and ſtudies, for the great lines of war and politics, becauſe the diviſion of 
profeſſions in modern times, prevents the ſame man from performing, as 
in ancient Rome, the duty of a General and of a Conſul, as well as of a 
Præœtor in a Court of Juſtice. Lord Somers, therefore, though endued 
with great public and private virtue, and ſuperiority of knowledge above 
all others in his own line of life, after conſulting with a few of the 
other Miniſters, wrote a letter to the King, in which he difplayed 
all the ingenuity of his profeſſion in ſtarting difficulties. With the 
ideas of a merchant, he objected, that the poſſeſſion of Sicily would 
give the command of the Engliſh Levant trade, to France : Although 
it be obvious, that the ports of Sicily lie towards Italy, not towards 
Afric, and conſequently not in the paſſage of Engliſh fhips to the 
Levant ; and that the poſſeſſion of Sicily and Naples by France would 
rather have proved a bridle upon her, becauſe an Engliſh ſquadron 
could at any time have laid all the ports of Sicily and Naples, and the 
metropolis and palace of a King of Naples, in aſhes. He added, that 
the ſhutting out the Milaneſe from the harbours of Italy would rob 
them of their trade, though it does not appear that England had much 
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ceptible; and have built a ſtrong fortreſs called Bellegarde within a few miles of the flat 
country, from whence they have a ſpacious view into the richeft part of Spain, to ani- 
mate and encourage troops, as Hannibal's army was by the firſt fight of Italy, and Xeno- 
phon's by the firſt ſight of the ſea: and from thence the French have an eaſy entry into 
Catalonia and Valentia, with nothing to interrupt them but Figuera, which is com- 
manded by a height, and Barcelona, which is not ſtrongly fortified on the land fide, and 
commanded by the Fort Mounjoy, not difficult to be taken ;—whereas if a Spaniſh army 
was to attempt an expedition into France, it would be ſtopped by the fortreſs I have 
mentioned, at the firſt move; and if the fortreſs was carried, all advance throvgh the 
Pyranees into France could be ſtopped, by blowing up the road in three or four places. 
Perhaps to this, as much as to the Family Compact, is owing, the preſent dependence 
of Spain upon France : But, in proportion as France extends her power of offending at: 
land, England ſhould in time of war, by deſtroying her trade, and ſeizing her ſettle- 
ments, contract her power of offending at ſea. | 
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intereſt to take care of the trade of Milan. He then ' propoſed that 
England ſhould ftand neuter, and leave the French King to exccute his 
treaty himſelf ; but with the caution and the puzzle of a Lawyer, he 
aſked what ſecurity Louis was to give that he would not take advan- 


tage of that neutrality? He complained with the ignorance of one not 


acquainted with the firſt ſcience of a Politician the Geography of Na- 
tions, that the poſſeſſion of Guipiſcoa would give the French as eaſy a 
paſſage into Spain, as they already had on the fide of Catalonia, He 
ſuggeſted, that the King ſhould endeavour to procure from the Houſe of 
Bavaria, a ſhare of the trade to the Spaniſh plantations; an article, 
which, if propoſed, muſt have thrown confuſion into the Treaty, be- 
cauſe the King could not afk it in private, without infidelity to his Allies, 
nor in public, without their aſking it alſo; and which if granted to them, 
would have expoſed the Spaniſh coaſts of the South Sea to the depredations 
and contraband of France, England, Holland, and one-half of the coaſt of 
Italy. He informed the King, that the Nation would not engage in a new 
war; yet objected to the only meaſure that could prevent it“. It is not 
to be wondered at, that William did not wait for his Chancellor's an- 
ſwer, but concluded the treaty with France and Holland on the 19th of 
Auguſt, four days after he had aſked his advice. Lord Portland in a 
ſhort time after, formally ſigned on the part of England. | 


A ſecret kept with difficulty by the Miniſters, though few in number, 
of two Kings, was impoſſible to be kept at all by ten Miniſters who 
ſigned it of a Republic; and therefore, the ſecret of the Partition Treaty 
paſſed from Holland to Madrid. The feelings of the King of Spain as 
a man, however weak in underſtanding and health, were hurt by the 
freedoms taken with his ſucceſſion while he yet lived; and his pride as a 


Monarch, and that of his people, by the diſmemberment of the Spaniſh 


monarchy : But above all, the intereſts of the Great who ſurrounded 
him, felt themſelves affected by the loſs of provinces, the governments 
of which they forefaw would continue no longer to be the appendages 
of their families : And therefore, Charles the Second made a will, by 
which he bequeathed the whole Spaniſh monarchy, undivided, to his 

grand- 


See the Letter at the end of this Book. 
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grand-nephew the Prince of Bavaria, But as human policy and human 
will are often defeated by accident, the ſudden death of the Prince ſix 
months after, ſtripped him of a ſucceſſion, to moſt of which he was deſ- 
tined by the three greateſt Powers of Europe, and to the whole by him 
who had, if any had, the beſt right to diſpoſe of it. 


Kino WILLIAM, however, whoſe whole life was ſpent in ſtruggling 
againſt the power even of accident, in a few months after, concluded 
a new Partition Treaty with France and Holland; the articles of which 
were, That Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands, ſhould fall to the 
Archduke Charles; the Milaneſe, to the Emperor's nephew and favourite 
the Duke of Lorrain, who in return was to cede Bar and Lorrain to 
Louis the Fourteenth ; and the other Italian dominions, together with 
the province of Guipiſcoa, were to be the portion of the Dauphin, In 
Treaties which depended on moments, becauſe the King of Spain's life 
depended on a moment, and on ſecrecy, becauſe his caprices were un- 
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certain, the conſent of the Emperor could not be waited for; and there- 


fore, King William took upon himſelf to obtain it. But ſelfiſhneſs made 
the Emperor prefer himſelf, and vanity made him prefer the repreſenta- 
tive of his Houſe, to the intereſts of his ſecond ſon and of his nephew; 
and his Counſellors, with the flattery common to all Courtiers, and 
the religious credulity peculiar to the Court of Vienna, had continually 
in their mouths the common Auſtrian ſaying, That the Star of Auſtria, 


which had fo often protected her, would favour her now“. But their 


real obje& was the diſpoſal of governments and employments which 
they foreſaw a German King of Spain would have in his power to- 
| beſtow upon Germans: And therefore, the uſe which the Emperor 
made of the Treaty, when communicated in ſecrecy to him, was to 
mform the King of Spain of it; and by means of that Prince's Conſort, 


who was the Emperor's niece, to irritate him a ſecond time agatnſt 


Louis the Fourteenth. Charles the Second made a ſecond will, in wich 
he bequeathed his whole dominions, undivided, to the Archduke ;* and 
then the Emperor refuſed to accede to the Treaty of Partition. 


SOON 
* Marechal Villars's Memoirs. | 8 
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Soon after, the King of Spain grew worſe and worſe, and, like other 
dying men, was ſurrounded by prieſts and deſigning perſons. Among 
theſe laſt were the Chief Nobility of Spain, who had been diſguſted 
with the acceſs which the King's marriage with a German Princeſs had 
given to German Councils and Counſellors to interfere in the affairs of 
Spain, and who would have been equally diſguſted with French. Coun- 


|  cils and Counſellors if they had had the ſame acceſs.. Theſe joining 
with the Clergy, perſuaded him to aſk- advice of the Pope; knowing well 


Third Will 
and Death of 
Charles, 


Louis accepts 
the Will. 


that the Pope, warned by the fate of his predeceflors, would never 
conſent that-an Auſtrian Prince ſhould be Maſter of Italy. And that 
Pontif, like all other Pontifs, mingling. principles of Conſcience with 
thoſe of State, adviſed him to revoke the will in favour of the Arch- 
duke, and to make a new one in favour of the Family neareſt of blood 
to him; but that the perſon appointed ſhould not be the eldeſt ſon of 
France, but his brother the Duke of Anjou, in order to prevent the 
Crowns of France and Spain from being united under one head, or 
rather to keep the Court of Rome independent of both. Charles fol- 
lowed the advice, and ſoon after died. | 


Tux ſituation of Louis was now become delicate: If he rejected the 
will, he injured his grandſon, to whom a great empire was bequeathed; 
if he accepted, he broke his faith. In the one caſe, his kingdom would 
reap the advantage of the poſſeſſion of Lorrain and Bar, to gain com- 
pactneſs and ſtrength in all future ages: In the other, he would him- 
ſelf receive the immediate advantage of direQing the Councils of Spain, 
ingroſſing her trade, and ſharing her treaſures in the Indies, under the 
pretence of protecting them. In ſuch a ſituation, Louis inclined to the 
feelings of nature, and of immediate advantage. The Emperor's con- 
duct, and a condition in the will, furniſhed him with a pretence: for 
the Emperor had refuſed to accede to the Treaty of Partition ; and 
the will bore a condition, that if the Duke of Anjou did not take 
the ſucceſſion, the Archduke Charles might ; and if he did not, that 
the Duke of Savoy might ; which put it in the power of Louis to la- 
ment that his refuſal to receive the will for his grandſons, would only 


ſerve the families of other Princes. Yet he ordered the conduct he 


ſhould 
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ſhould follow to be debated in Council, in his preſence. On the reſult PAN III. 


of a flattering Council, which was to take the blame off him if its 
opinion proved fatal, and yet left the honour to him if it proved for- 
tunate, depended the fate of ſome millions of his ſubjects. In all 
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monarchies, whether abſolute or limited, the opinions of Councils 


flatter thoſe of the King. Louis accepted the will, and thereby ſigned 
the death-warrant of thoſe millions. In paſſing from the Council-room, 
he ſaid, with a mixture of concern and careleſſneſs, to the Ladies 
of his Court, who were waiting near it with impatience, * Whatever 
© I do, I ſhall be blamed.” 


As the Partition Treaties are, next to the Revolution, the chief 
features of King William's policy, it is juſt to his memory, and to the 
cauſe of human kind connected with it, to examine their merit. Had 
thoſe Treaties taken effect, the following conſequences would probably 
have followed: A few years peace, added to the then parſimony of 
Engliſh Parliaments, and to the terrors which the Engliſh then entertained 
of public debts, would have cleared the ſeventeen millions and a half of 
public debt which were due at the Peace of Ryſwic: No new debt could 
have been contracted by the War of the Succeſſion, becauſe the poſſibility 
of that war was removed by the Partition Treaties: The rivers of blood 
ſhed in that war would have been ſaved : 'The animoſities between 
England and France ever ſince the war for the ſucceſſion, ſo fatal to 
both, would probably never have exiſted : America and Ireland might 
ſtill have remained the dominions of England: And Britain and Ireland, 
clear of public debt, and not thinned by wars, might have been as 


Reflection on 
the Partition 


Treaties. 


rich and populous as Ancient Sicily, or Modern Indoſtan. Such were 


the felicities which William had prepared for a people whoſe liberties 
and religion he had faved, but who at that very inſtant were driving 
his guards from the protection of his perſon, though it had been twice 
attempted to be aſſaſſinated in the courſe of two years, and who ſoon 
after impeached his Miniſters, for riſking their heads to promote treaties 
calculated to cover their impeachers with bleſſings. 
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Ir has been ſaid, that William was the; dupe of Louis in the Treaties 
of Partition, who only made uſe of them to provoke the King of Spain 
againſt his former Allies. But they ſhould rather' have provoked him 
againſt his brother-in-law, who, beſides his preſent hand in the. Treaties, 
had ſo far back as the year 1668 “, entered into a ſimilar Treaty for 
the partition of his dominions, with the Emperor; and had in the year 
1693, propoſed to the King of England; through the mediation of the 
Court of Denmark, to ſecure a part of the Netherlands to the Prince 
of Bavaria, Men judge too, often of meaſures by their events : Had 
the undivided ſucceſſion of Spain gone either to the Prince of Bavaria, 
or to the Archduke, in conſequence either of the firſt or of the ſecond 
will of the King of Spain, both of which were made amidſt the heat of 
his provocations, then France would have complained that Louis was 
the dupe of William, who only made uſe of him to provoke the brother 
againſt the brother-in-law, the uncle againſt the nephew. But the re- 
finement imputed to the conduct of Louis, is moſt ſolidly diſproved : 
for the Memoirs of Monſieur de Torci, who was his Secretary of State 
at the time, and conducted the negociations, and of Marechal Villars 
who was his Ambaſſador at Vienna, prove that the laſt will of the King 
of Spain was as great a ſurpriſe upon the French Court, as it was upon 
thoſe of London or Vienna. Far from reſenting upon his former Allies 
the conduct of William, Charles at different times bequeathed his domi- 


nions to two of them, and he never thought of paſling into the houſe 


Diſcontents. 


of an enemy for a ſucceſſor, until the hour when men generally loſe all 
reſentment againſt others in fears for themſelves, and when he was ſur. 
rounded with prieſts and deſigning perſons, who, to cover their own 
intereſts, rung the calls of nature and of conſcience in his ears. 


In the courſe of thoſe Treaties, and for ſome time before them, dif. 
contents againſt Government had been growing in the people. The chief 
cauſe was aſſigned by Lord Somers in a letter to the King, of date 28th 
Auguſt 1698, in theſe words: They ſeemed to be tired out with 
© taxes, to a degree beyond what was diſcovered, till it appeared upon 
the occaſion of the late elections. But there were other cauſes ; They 
were 


„ Marechal Villars's Memoirs. 
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were diſpleaſed with their Sovereign for reſiding in Foreign Countries of n vit. 
during the intervals of Parliament, when he had no longer the pretence « he 
of attending to the war for doing ſo ; with his having kept the army 1699. 
on foot after one Parliament had voted to diſband it, and his reluQance 
to diſband it when preſſed to do fo by another; with the ſecrecy where- 
with the Partition Treaties were conducted, without conſulting Parliament, 
or even the Privy Council; and with the uncertainty and fears which the 
' Treaties themſelves created, Theſe diſcontents ſoon ſpread, as they al- 
ways do, from the people to their repreſentatives ; and perhaps were not 
leſſened in many of theſe laſt, by the ſuſpicion, that they could never be 
forgiven by the King for having affronted him in the eyes of all en 
by che diſmiſſion of his guards. 


0 


Tux effects of this temper were ſeen as ſoon as the Second Seſſion of AR of Re- 

this Parliament began, in the Winter of the year 1699. The King's 18 1 88 
foreign had been more attached to him than his Engliſh ſervants, whoſe 
wiſhes were often carried from him by the connections of party. They 
had alſo in foreign buſineſs, and in the management of the detail of the 
war, ſerved him-more ably, becauſe they were more accuſtomed to both, 
But though men of family, they were foldiers of fortune; and the 
Engliſh and Iriſh peerages, which for a while were the only favours he 
had to beſtow on them, could be of little uſe to men who for the fu- 
ture were to live in a country in which wealth was more conſidered than 
title. In order to ſhew his gratitude to one of them, he had ſome years 
before given Lord Portland a very large grant of Crown lands in the 
principality of Wales, But the Commons had remonſtrated againſt the 
grant, both on account of the extent of it, and becauſe there was ſome 
doubt in Law whether the lands could be alienated from the principality, 
The King, who was not obſtinate in public partialities to his friends like 
Charles the Firſt, nor indifferent in private to their fates like Charles the 
Second, had given, with that ſimplicity of expreſſion which was hgbitual 
to him, the tollowing anſwer, prudent and candid to the Houſe, juſt to 
his friend, 
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* GrnTLEMEN, 
© I have a kindneſs for my Lord Portland, which he has deſerved 
of me by long and faithful ſervices; but I ſhould not have given him 
© theſe lands, if I had imagined the Houſe of Commons could have 
been concerned, I will therefore recal the grant, and find lome other | 


* way of Aue my favour to him.” 


Tu way which William had in his eye in this anſwer to ſhow fa- 
vours, was by grants of forfeited eſtates in Ireland, which, by the Laws 
of Treaſon, were indiſputably at his own diſpoſal. But a bill of reſump- 
tion of the paſt forfeitures, and to apply them to the payment of pu- 
blic debts, having paſſed the Commons, the King had prevented its 
going further, by proroguing the Parliament; on which occaſion he 
in his ſpeech gave an aſſurance, * That he would make no grants of 
* forfeited eſtates till there be another opportunity of ſettling that mat- 
ter in Parliament.“ But fince that period other opportunities had 
preſented themſelves, in other Seſſions, and under another Parliament, 
without his hearing more on the ſubject. He therefore confidered that 
this promiſe did not bar him from making ſuch grants ; and accord- 
ingly he had lately made ſeveral, but chiefly to his foreign ſervants, the 
Lords Portland, Albemarle, Rochford, Gallway, and Athlone, and to 
his favourite Lady Orkney ; and all of theſe, particularly the firſt and 
laſt, were of large extent, the one being ſaid to contain 136, ooo acres, 
and the other to be worth 25,000 pounds a-year, but both far beyond 
the truth. The Commons preſented an Addreſs againſt the grants to 
the King, who marked his chagrin in the following anſwer : 


© GENTLEMEN, i 
* I was not only led by inclination, but thought myſelf obliged 


in juſtice, to reward thoſe who had ſerved well, and particularly in, 
the reduction of Ireland, out of the eſtates forfeited to me by the Re- 
© bellion there. | 


Tux long war in which we were engaged, did occaſion great taxes, 


© and has left the nation much in debt; and the taking juſt and effec- 
N * tual 
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5 tual ways for leſſening that debt, and ſupporting public credit, is PANT III. 


. e . . P B VIII. 
* what, in my opinion, will beſt contribute to the honour, intereſt and ae e, 
* ſafety of the kingdom.” 1 1699. 


Tur Commons, provoked by the King's inſinuation of their having 
negleQed their public duty, framed a reſolution, That whoever adviſed 
the anſwer, had endeavoured to create a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy 
© between the King and his ſubjects.” Other angry reſolutions fol- 

| lowed; one of which was, © to addreſs the King, that the procuring or 
© paſling exorbitant grants by any Member of the Privy Council, to his 
* uſe or benefit, was a high crime and miſdemeanour.“ They appoint- 
ed commiſſioners to enquire into the value of the eſtates, and to whom 
given; and upon report made that the eſtates contained a million and 
a half of acres, and were worth two millions and a half Sterling, both 
of which were exaggerated to excels, they framed a Bill to reſume 
them, and apply them to the payment of public debts; and in order 
to prevent the Bill from being defeated in the Houſe of Lords, they, 
by a form ſeldom uſed, and which very ſeldom ſhould be uſed, tacked 

it to their Bill of Supply; ſo that the Lords could not refuſe the one, 
without diſappointing the other. The Lords, to ſecure themſelves 
from that inſignificancy to which the form of the Bill tended to reduce 
them, diſputed in ſome conferences with the Commons, the form of it 
with warmth, but the reſumption which it contained with indifference. 
And both Houſes, even the Servants of the Crown, gave themſelves 
little trouble to defeat it, partly to gain popularity, but more from na- 
tional antipathy to foreigners, and envy againſt gifts in which them- 
ſelves were no ſharers. The King, making allowances for national 
weakneſſes, and for thoſe of human nature, paſſed the Bill without any 
complaint in public, but with a generous indignation in private, which 
perhaps made the blow fall more heavy on his friends, when, in order 


to ſoften it, he ſaid to them, that it was for his fake, and not for their 
own, they were ſuffering *. 


LE 
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Tun King's known intention to paſs the Bill, did not affe& the Com- 
mons with much gratitude. They reſolved upon an Addreſs, © I hat no 
* perſon who was not a native of his dominions, except the Prince of 
© Denmark, be admitted to his Majeſty's Councils in England or Ire- 
© land ;* a reſolution which could not fail to remind him, that a ſimilar 
reſolution projected by the Earl of Marlborough in the winter before 
the battle of La Hogue, had been intended as one of the two moves 
which was to ſhake him on his throne ; and therefore he prorogued 


Parliament on the 11th day of April, before the Addreſs could be pre- 
ſented to him. | 


As ſoon as Parliament roſe, the King ſent a ſquadron of thirty En- 
gliſh and Dutch ſhips of war, under Sir George Rooke, into the Baltic, 
to protect the young King of Sweden, Charles the XII. whom the 
Powers of Denmark, Poland, and Muſcovy, had at that time combined 
to overwhelm. Rooke, inſtead of trifling in his command to relieve 
or attack places, or to go in queſt of the enemy's fleet, ſtruck his blow 
directly at the capital of Denmark, and bombarded, and ſtationed his 
fleet before, Copenhagen. Then appeared the importance of the Em- 
pire of the Sea: For, the King of Denmark inſtantly detached himſelf 
from his Allies; and the King of Poland, who was prepared to bom- 
bard Riga, deſiſted, leſt he ſhould hurt, as he ſaid, the effects of Dutch 
and Engliſh merchants in the town. It was not clear that William was 
by treaty obliged to make the exertions which he made, and he had 
not conſulted either Parliament or his Privy Council in forming his 
reſolution: but it was attended with ſucceſs ; it pleaſed an high- ſpirited 
nation; and the King thought the beſt praiſe he could receive, was, 
that no complaints were made in England of what he had done. 


| + Vid. 1 Book, with the authority there quoted. 
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NOTE to Page 142. 
Leiter from Lord Somers to King William. 


SIR, 


Having your Majeſty's permiſſion to try if the waters would contribute to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of my health, I was juſt got to this place when I had the honour of your 
commands; I thought the beſt way of executing them would be to communicate to 
my Lord Orford, Mr Montague, and the Duke of Shrewſbury (who, before I left 
London, had agreed upon a meeting about that time) the ſubject of my Lord Port- 
land's letter, at the ſame time letting them know how ſtrictly your Majeſty required 


that it ſhould remain an abſolute ſecret. 
Since that time Mr Montague and Mr Secretary are come down hither, and upon 


the whole diſcourſe, three things have principally occurred, to be humbly ſuggeſted 
to your Majeſty. 

1/, That the entertaining a propoſal of this nature ſeems to be attended with very 
many ill conſequences, if the French did not act a fincere part; but we were ſoon at 
eaſe, as to any apprehenſion of this fort, being fully aſſured your Majeſty would not 
act but with the utmoſt nicety, in an affair wherein the glory and ſafety of Europe 
were 1o highly concerned. 

The 24 thing conſidered was the very ill proſpect of what was like to happen 
upon the death of the King of Spain, in caſe nothing was done previouſly to- 
wards the providing againſt that accident, which ſeemed probably to be very near: 
The King of France having fo great a force in ſuch a readineſs, that he was in a con- 
dition to take poſſeſſion of Spain, before any other Prince could be able to make a 
ſtand. Your Majeſty is the beſt judge whether this be the caſe, who are ſo perfectly 
informed of the circumſtances of parts abroad. 

But, ſo far as relates to Englaud, it would be want of duty not to give your Maje- 
ſty this clear account, that there is a deadneſs and want of ſpirit in the nation, uni- 
verſally ſo, as not at all to be diſpoſed to the thought of entering into a new war, and 
that they ſeem to be tired out with taxes to a degree beyond what was diſcerned, till 
it appeared upon the occaſion of the late elections; this is the truth of the fact, upon 
which your Majeſty will determine what reſolutions are proper to be taken. 

That which remained was the conſideration what would be the condition of Europe, 
if the propoſal took place: Of this we thought ourſelves little capable of judging, but 
it ſeemed, that, if Sicily was in the French hands, they will be entirely maſters of the 
Levant trade; that if they were poſſefled of Final, and thoſe other ſea- ports og/that 
fide, whereby Milan would be entirely ſhut out from relief by ſea, or any other com- 
merce, that dutchy would be of little ſignification in the hands of any Prince; and 
that, if the King of [France had poſſeſſion of that part of Guipiſcoa, which is mention- 


ed in the propoſal, beſides the ports he would have in the ocean, it does ſeem he 
would have as eaſy a way of invading Spain on that ſide, as he now has on the ſide of 


Catalonia, | 5 


But 
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But it is pot to be hoped, that France will quit its pretences to ſo great a ſucceſſion, 
without conſiderable advantages; and that we are all aſſured, your Majeſty will re- 
duce the terms as low as can be done, and make them, as far as is poſſible in the preſent 
circumſtances of things, ſuch as may be ſome foundation for the future quiet of Chriſt- 
endom ; which all your ſubjects cannot but be convinced is your true aim. If it 
could be brought to paſs that England might be ſome way a gainer by this tranſac- 
tion, whether it was by the Elector of Bavaria, (who is the gainer by your Majeſty's 
interpoſition in this treaty,) his coming to an agreement to let us into ſome trade to 
the Spaniſh plantations, or in any other manner, it would wonderfully endear your 
Majeſty to your Engliſh ſubjects. 

It does not appear, in caſe this negotiation ſhould proceed, what is to be done on 
your part, in order to make it take place: Whether any more be required than the 
Engliſh and Dutch ſhould fit ſtill, and France itſelf to ſee it executed. If that be fo, 
what ſecurity ought to be expected, that if, by our being neuters, the French be ſuc- 
ceſsful, they will confine themſelves to the terms of the treaty, and not attempt to 
make further advantages of their ſucceſs ? 

I humbly beg your Majeſty's pardon that theſe thoughts are ſo ill put together: 
Theſe waters are known to diſcompoſe and diſturb the head, ſo as almoſt totally to 
diſable one from writing: I ſhould be extremely troubled, if my abſence from Lon- 
don has delayed the diſpatch of the commiſſion one day. You will be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve, that two perſons (as the commiſſion 1s drawn) muſt be named in it, but the 
powers may be executed by either of them. I ſuppoſe your Majeſty will not think it 
proper to name commiſſioners that are not Engliſh, or naturalized, in an affair of this 
nature. | 

I pray God give your Majeſty honour and ſucceſs in all your undertakings, I am- 
with the utmoſt duty and reſpect, | 

IX., 
Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and 


| Pe moſt obedient ſubject and ſervant, 
TUuNBRIDGE, 
29th Auguſt 1698. 


P. S. The commiſſion is wrote by Mr Secretary, and I have had it ſealed in ſuch a 


manner, that no creature has the leaſt in REN of the thing, beſides the perſons 
named, 


BOOK . 
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A new Parliament. he King appoints a Tory Miniſiry. Hi 
refined Policy to bring Parliament into the War of the” Succeſſion, 
i Lords impeached for partition Treaties, and acquitted, — 
Settlement of Proteflant Succeſſion, with its Conditions .,—Affairs of 
Ireland and Scotland. Anecdote. 


A. D. 1700, 1701. 


PARLIAMENT which, in two ſucceſſive ſeſſions, had ſhewn ſo 
little regard to the King's perſonal feelings as a Monarch, a 

ſoldier, and a friend, could hardly expect to fit a third time, and, there- 
fore, he reſolved to get quit both of it, and of his whig miniſters, who 
had been of fo little uſe to him in it. But, to conceal his intentions, 
he prorogued Parliament from time to time, giving often hopes of aſ- 
ſembling it again, until the month of December, when he ſummoned 
a new one to meet him two months after. The uſe he had made of 
the receſs was to pack parties, with a' view to make his bufineſs move 
more eaſily in the new Parliament, than it had done in the laſt, In 
doing ſo he had many advantages: The people always judge of mea- 
ſures by their events; and the iſſue of the partition treaties was un- 
lucky; in conſequence of which, his whig miniſters, who conducted 
them, were become unpopular, and it was believed, that impeach- 
ments would be brought againſt them. The whig party itſelf in Par- 
lament was, at this time, unpopular, on account of their having, in 
compliance with the King's will, followed their leaders in voting 
againſt diſbanding the army contrary to the ancient principles of their 
party, and in yoting againſt the bill of reſumption, which the people 
Vol. II. X | þ 
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Parr III. had been ke to believe would produce ſo much money, as to dif. 

352 — burden them of all thoſe parts of the taxes which fell heavieſt upon 

1700. them. The King, therefore, deſired Lord Chancellor Somers, Mr Mon- 

tague head of the Treaſury, Lord Orford (formerly Admiral Ruſſel) 

head of the Adm̃iralty, to reſign their ſtations, and even Lord Port- 

land his place of the Groom of the Stole, that no diſtinction might 

appear to be made between Engliſh whigs and foreign whigs. All 

theſe perſons obeyed, except Lord Somers, who ſaid he had done no 

wrong, and feared nobody; and, therefore, the King was obliged to 

fend a formal meſlage, requiring the Great Seal from him. Many-in- 

ferior figures of the whig party were removed. By theſe changes the 

King compaſſed three ends at once: He could oblige others with the 

vacant places; he gained popularity by removing unpopular miniſters; 

and yet theſe miniſters durſt not quit him in Parliament, becauſe they 

depended there for his protection againſt the ſtorm which threatened 

themſelves. Paying court to the tories, he prevailed with Sir George 

Littleton, Speaker to the former Parliament, to drop his pretenſions to 

be Speaker to the new Parliament, in favour of Mr Harley (afterwards 

Earl of Oxford) head of the tory party in the Houſe of Commons; 

and committed- the-power of Prime Miniſter to the Earl of Rocheſter, 

head of the ſame party in the Houſe 'of, Lords, whom he appointed 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, for the ſake-of the great. emoluments of 

the office, but with no intention that he ſhould go foon there. But, 

above all, he truſted that he ſhould obtain popularity to himſelf all 

over the nation, by making proviſion againſt the return of the exiled 

family, and for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, for which 

there was now an opening by the death of the Duke of Glouceſter, only 

ſon to the Princeſs Anne, which had happened during the interval of 
Parliament. 


The King's Tux great object of the King's wiſhes at this time was, to prevail 
3 with his new Parliament to get France and Spain, or rather France 
Eugland in- alone, (for Spain was, at this time, ſo weak as hardly to be counted 
to the war. in the ſcale of nations, ) either by treaty or force, but rather by force, 
(for of ſucceſsful treaty there was little chance,) to give the cuſtody, 
of a number of cautionary towns in the Spaniſh. Netherlands, as a 


barrier for the ſecurity of Holland, and (as was alleged) of Britain.. 


AN D IR EL AN D. 


But when the meeting of Parliament approached, it was diſcovered, 128 uy 
O OR , 


—— 
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that though the King had a majority in the Houſe of Lords, by the 
junction of the intereſt of the late miniſters, on account of their fears, 
to that of his preſent miniſters, who were glad to receive help even 
from foes; yet that the Houſe of Commons, compoſed chiefly of tory 
members, and conſequently of the landed intereſt, were averſe from 
war, becauſe they foreſaw, that the taxes neceſlary to ſupport it would 
fall chiefly upon them, according to the common, and, in general, 
true ſaying, that all taxes fall ultimately on the landlord. The King, 
therefore, reſolved to act the very ſame part with regard to foreign 
affairs, which, in his march from Torbay to London, he had acted 
with regard to the Revolution; that is, to ſuit his conduct to acci- 
dents, and to take care, that whatever meaſures were adopted, ſhould 
be thoſe of the Engliſh themſelves, and not his. 


Wir this view, on the 14th of February, after preſſing the Houſes, 
in the firſt part of his opening ſpeech, to provide for the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, he informed them of the acceſſion of the 
King of Spain, and, with an air of indifference, added, that he de- 
fired them to confider the ſtate of affairs abroad.” The Commons 
framed a reſolution in as general terms, That they would ſupport 
him and his government, and take meaſures for the ſafety of Eng- 
„land, of the Proteſtant religion, and of the peace of Europe.” The 
Peers went much further; for, in their addreſs, they “ defired the 
« King to enter into alliances with all thoſe Princes and ſtates who were 
„willing to wnite for the preſervation of the balance of Europe,” and 
ſent it to the Commons for their concurrence ; but the Commons de- 
murred, and defired a conference, 


I order to quicken the Commons, the King, on the 17th of February, 
ſent to Parliament an intercepted letter from Lord Mellfort to his 
brother Lord Perth, which ſhewed, that there was a project in agita- 
tion for an invaſion from France; and next day ſent a memorial | from 
the Dutch, in which they ee. him, that they had offered a ne- 
gotiation to France for the prevention of war, to which they aſked his 
concurrence; that a diſappointment in the negotiation might draw down 
upon them the reſentment of the King of France, who had already ſent 
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numerous forces to their frontiers ; and entreated, that he would keep 
in readineſs the 10,000 men, and the 20 ſhips of war, with which 
England was, by the treaty of the year 1677, bound to affiſt them, if 
they were attacked. But the Commons took no notice of the firſt pa- 
per, and went no farther on the ſecond, than to addreſs the King, on 
the 2oth February, to comply with the terms of the treaty of the year 
1677, and to enter into ſueh negotiations, in concert with the Dutch, 
and other powers, as might conduce to the fafety of the King's domi- 


nions, and the Dutch; and the preſervation of the peace of Europe. 


So that while he'was defired by the one Houſe' to provide for the ba- 
lance of the power of Europe, he was defired by the other to provide 
only for its peace ; by the one to enter into altiances, vp by the other 
only to negotrate. | 
On the 18th of March, he laid before the Commons propoſals made 
by him and the Dutch to Framce and Spain, but which had been re- 
fuſed, to wit, that England ſhonld be permitted to keep cautionary 
garriſons in the towns of Oftend, and Newport, as a barrier for Eng- 
land; and the Dutch in the towns of Vanloo, Ruremond, Stevenſwardt, 
Laxembargh: Namur, Charleroi, Mons, Dendermonde; Damme, and 
St Donnas, as a barrier for Holland. But the Commons took no no- 
tice of the Projlolills further than to rw the N for commmuni- 


1 them. 


O the auh! 55 Aba he laid before the Commons feveral refolu- 
tions of the States-General, full of hoftifity to France, and of atten- 


tion to England: The Commons did not even thank him for the com- 
munication. 


Ar laſt, on the 8th day of May, the King commwnicated to both 
Houſes, a letter from the States-General to him, im which, with the 
higheſt kind of eloquenee, to wit, the ſimple enumeratior of ſtriking 
eircumſtances, they ſad, „The French had made many attempts to 
engage them in a negotiation ſeparate from England, but to none of 
them they had liſtened, becauſe they deemed the intereſts of Holland 


and England to be inſeparable. The French had drawn one line 


from Antwerp on the Scheldt to the Maeſe o on the one hand, and 
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« were preparing to draw another from Antwerp to the ſea at Oſtend 
« on the other, with an intention to lock them up within thoſe lines. 


They had placed French garriſons in all the Spaniſh towns in the 


« Netherlands ; had ſent great bodies of troops, and great trains of 
« artillery to the towns on the Dutch frontiers ; and eſtabliſhed great 
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© magazines of proviſions, and of all ſorts of military ſtores in theſe laſt. 


They were erecting forts, under the very cannon of many of the Dutch 


places; and by treaties of alliance, or under pretence of neutralities, 
« were detaching from them thoſe allies who furronnded, and former- 
ly defended them. A peace, in ſuch circumftances, was worſe to 
©« them than a ſtate of war, becauſe they were receiving injuries 


© which they were not at liberty to repel; whereas in war, they could 


both ward miſchief from themſelves, and inflict it on their enemies. 


As one of their laſt reſources, they had broke down their dikes, and 


covered their country with water, becauſe leſs dangerous to them 
© than the menaces of France; and had now no longer ſafety on any 


«fide, except from the fea, and the protection of England.“ This 
recital made the greater impreſſion, becanſe accounts had been re- 


cerved at different times in England, that the French had taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Italian provinces of Spain, as well as of the Netherlands; 


detained the Dutch garriſons, whom they found in theſe laſt; ſtation- 
ed their grand fleet to keep poſſeſſion of the bay of Cadiz; and ſent 
ſquadrons of ſhips of war, and fleets of merchantmen, to the Spaniſh 
harbours in the Weft Indies and America, while they would not per- 


mit the ſhips of any other nation to enter them. And therefore, at 
laft, the generofity of the Dutch, in refuſing to treat ſeparately from 


England, and therr extreme diſtreſs, affected the minds of the Com- 
mons as much as of the Peers. The Peers, in an addreſs to the King, 


fard, They were ſatisfied, that the fafety of Holland and England: 


& were ſo inſeparably connected, that what was ruin to the one, was 
fatal to the other; and defired him “to enter into a ſtrict leagne;, 
<« offenfive and defenſive, with Holland, for the common preſervation 
« of both countries; and that he would invite into it all Princegand 
States who are concerned in the prefent vifible danger, ariſing from 
the union of France and Spain; and particularly that he would form 
an alliance with the Emperor, purſuant to the ends of the treaty 
6«.0f the year 1689.” They concluded with a prayer, „That God 
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N n might protect his perſon in ſo righteous a cauſe, and carry 
* him and them with honour and ſucceſs through all the difficulties 
of a juſt war.” In terms more modeſt, but of equal conſequence, 
the Commons reſolved, without a contradictory voice, / effectually to 


« aſſiſt his Majeſty to ſupport his allies 1 in maintaining the liberty of 
+ Europe.” 


TRIS unanimity was occaſioned by an accident, of which the King 


ſcrupled not to take ſome, though not too much advantage: Soon af- 


ter the new Parliament was aſſembled, the tories made preparations 
for impeaching the late whig miniſters, the Lords Portland, Somers, Hal- 
lifax and Orford, for negotiating the partition treaties ; and the Mar- 
quis of Normanby began the attack upon them in the Houſe of Lords. 
But the King retired to the country *, and ſeemed to give himſelf no 
trouble about it. In the two firſt weeks of April, the Lords were im- 


peached, and, on the 16th of that month, the Commons, in a very art- 


ful addreſs, in which they endeavoured to ſeparate the King's conduct 
from that of his miniſters, in the management of the treaties, prayed 
him“ to remove them from his preſence and councils for ever.” The 
King's anſwer was, that he would employ none in his ſervice, but 
„ ſuch as ſhould be thought likely to improve the mutual confidence 
« between him and his people.” From this anſwer, it was inferred, 

that he was to give up the four Lords to the vengeance of their ene- 
mies. But a few days after, the Houſe of Lords, regarding the laws of 
juſtice, and the dignity of Parliament, addreſſed him not to prejudge 
the cauſe of perſons, who were under trial by the impeachments, nor 
to puniſh any perſon until guilt was proved againſt him: And then 
the King ordered their names not be eraſed from the council-book, 
which muſt have been eraſed, had he intended to comply: with the ad- 
dreſs of the Commons; and from that order it was inferred, that he 
meant not to give them up. In this uncertainty of his intentions, the 
tories hoped, that by pleaſing him on the ſubject of the war, they 


| ſhould induce him to let the impeachments take their courſe ; and the 


late whig miniſters and their friends hoped, by the ſame compliance, to 
gain his protection againſt the ſtorm. And thus both Houſes, and 


both parties, gave him full ne to form the alliances he wiſhed 
for. 


#® Burnet. 
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Tur impeachments proceeded, but were defeated by the partiality 
of thoſe who conducted them: For they did not include in the im- 
peachment- Lord Jerſey, becauſe he was of their own party. although 
he had been Secretary of State, and ambaſſador in France, in conduct- 
ing the laſt of the treaties; and they inſiſted with the Lords, that 
the accuſed Peers ſhould not judge in any queſtions relating to each 
other. But above all, the attempt which had been made to prevail 
with the King to puniſh men, who were entitled to be preſumed in- 
nocent, till they were found guilty, and who were actually under trial 
for fortune, life and fame, ſhocked their generous judges. The Com- 
mons, therefore, under pretence that the Peers had done injuſtice to 
them, in refuſing to comply with ſome trifling forms of procedure 
on which they infiſted, did not appear at the bar of the Houſe of 
Lords, when called upon to ſupport their impeachments, and the 
. Lords were acquitted. Each Houſe then made grievous complaints of 
the other; and the people, according to their different humours, com- 
plained ſometimes of the one, and ſometimes of the other; diſpleaſed 
in public, as they always are, that the great had not fallen, and yet 
pleaſed inwardly, that no injuſtice had been committed. 


Bur while the two parties were thus ſtruggling to pull each other to 
pieces in Parliament, both of them had neglected the great object from 
which the King had expected ſo much popularity to himſelf, the ſettle- 
ment. of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. The bill which had been brought in 
for that purpoſe, in the beginning of the Seſſion, lay over for two months. 
And when it was taken up, Biſhop Burnet ſays, few members attended 
the Houſe, and that it was put upon a member, who was not in his 
right ſenſes, to name the ſucceſſor. When the whig party in Eng- 
land aſſume the merit of placing the family of Hanover on the throne, 
they belie all hiſtory to ſerve themſelves. For they oppoſed and defeat- 


ed the ſettlement, ſoon after the Revolution, and gave themſelves no- 
trouble about it in the end. 


* 
Bur Parliament ſhewed more attention to the conditions on which 
they received the new family; becauſe, in framing thoſe conditions, 


they could indulge party ſpirit, and private paſſion. Almoſt all of 
the conditions were intended as hits againſt a King who was intent 
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on nothing but their good: For one condition, reflecting on the 
King's favour to foreigners was, that foreigners ſhould be incapable 
of ſitting in Parliament, or in the Privy Council of England, of hold- 
ing offices civil or military, or of receiving grants of land from the 
Crown: Another was, that the reigning Prince ſhould not engage the 
nation in wars, on account of foreign dominions, without conſent of 
Parliament, in alluſion to the King's foreign wars, his attack upon Co- 
penhagen, and the partition treaties : A third, that the King ſhould not 
go abroad without conſent of Parliament, in alluſion to the frequency 
of his journeys to Holland: A fourth, that every Privy Counſellor 
ſhould ſign his opinion, becauſe that form had been diſregarded in the 
conduct of the partition treaties: And the laſt, that no placeman or 
penſioner under the Crown ſhould fit in Parliament, becauſe the King 
had twice refuſed a bill for that purpoſe. Yet William, like a wiſe 
mother to a froward child, gave way to them all, conſcious, that no 
future Prince would be raſh enough to engage the nation in wars, 
without the conſent of Parliament, when the ſapplies, which were to 
ſupport them, depended on Parliament; that the firſt Prince of ſpirit 
who filled the throne, would, for his own ſake, get the ſecond condi- 
tion, and the Privy Counſellors, and Members of Parliament, for their 
own fakes, get the two laſt conditions revoked ; in all of which ex- 
pectations, his views into * have . juſt, ſince his death. 


THERE are different ways of eoadndiog different nations: But the 
faireſt and gentleſt are generally the moſt eaſy. I once aſked the late 
Lord Harcourt, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, how he contrived 
to carry all the points of Government, and yet to be the favourite of 
the people? He made this golden anſwer, © I never trick the Iriſh.” 
To guide the people of that country, their rulers muſt be as open as 
themſelves. Ever ſince the recal of Lord Sidney, the King had ſeen 
this truth in its full light. By ſhewing mercy to the rebel, and placing 
juſt confidence in the loyaliſt, he ſecured both : He aſked nothing of 
Iriſh Parliaments, but what it was their own intereſt to give; and, in 
return, they preſented no bills, but what it was his intereſt to paſs, 
The monarchial and popular parts of the conſtitution, therefore, vied 
with each other, which ſhould moſt promote the public ſervice, and 
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the public good. Hence the Iriſh, who, in the beginning of his reign, 
appeared the moſt diſaffected of all his ſubjects to his perſon and cauſe, 
became in the end the moſt attached to both ; and his memory is, at this 
day, more dear in Ireland, than in any part of the Britiſh dominions. 
The diſpute about the linen and woollen manufacture in the year 1698, 
had created a diſguſt between the two nations, but none between the 
Iriſh and their Sovereign : For he, who, from his youth, had conducted 
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the affairs of a mercantile ſtate, knew well the impoſſibility of divert- 


ing the courſe of manufactures from their own channels, by declarations 
of rights in public aſſemblies ; and therefore, although in public he paid 
the compliment to the prejudices of his Engliſh ſubjects, of recommend- 
ing to the Iriſh Parliament, the intereſts of the linen, in preference to 
the woollen manufacture, becauſe it was the ſtaple of England; yet 
he took not offence when no attention was paid to his recommenda- 
tion in public, and when it was counteracted every where in private: 
And the wiſe of both countries were pleaſed, that, by drawing a pru- 
dent veil over pretenſions on both fides, hoſtilities were prevented, or 
at leaſt ſuſpended, till a period when nothing but an union between 
the two kingdoms will probably be able to prevent them any longer. 
The conſequence of all theſe things was, that Ireland, by her troops, 
her ſupplies, and the example of her loyalty, was of great weight to 
William and to England in the ſcale of Europe and of the war. 


To conduct Scotland in this reign, was not ſo eaſy, becauſe the 
Scots, through the habits of religious and civil faction, ever ſince. the 
birth of their Queen Mary, were become more deſigning than the 
Iriſh ; yet till it was not difficult. After the ſettlement of Preſbytery, 
the clergy univerſally, and the common people, almoſt univerſally, 
were on the ſide of the Revolution: And in a country, in which every 
the moſt trifling tranſaQion of life, in order to be valid in law, muſt 
enter into a record, with the name and deſignation of the party con- 
cerned in it, which makes every man, who has a title to birth, capable of 
proving it by record, and therefore ſtamps a value and pride upon 
birth, and in which ſubordination to ſuperiors was habitual, it requi- 
red little elſe on the fide of Government, to conduct the governed, 
than politeneſs to the higher, and attention to commit no outrages 


againſt the inferior orders of the State. Hence the affairs of the King and 
Vol. II. Ba - 
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of the nation, had moved eaſily along in Scotland for ſeveral years af- 
ter the year 1693. The diverſion of the money to the ſervice of Ire- 
land in that year, which had been intended to raiſe regiments in Scot- 
land, was felt only by thoſe who had been diſappointed in not getting 
the commiſſions. The affair of Glencoe, though proſecuted in Par- 
liament, had not been puniſhed there ; becauſe the warrant, twice 
ſigned by the King, made the attack upon his miniſters too perſonal 
to himſelf; and becauſe the Lords Stair and Breadalbane kept a pru- 
dent ſilence upon the ſhare which the privy-council of Scotland *, and 
ſeveral of the great families had, in ordering and preparing the exe- 
cution of the letters of fire and ſword ; and conſequently were pro- 
tected by all thoſe whom that filence ſerved. The addreſs of the 
Engliſh Houfe of Commons, in the year 1695, againſt the Darien 
Company, was imputed” to national caprice, not to the King. Even 
the memorial of his Reſident at Hamburgh, which diſowned the 
Company, and the proclamations of his American and Weſt India Go- 


' vernors, which proſcribed it, were imputed to the Engliſh miniſters, 


and not to the King, becauſe he difavowed, and promiſed to recal 
them. But his aſſurances having produced no effect, either becauſe, 
in the hurry of other buſineſs, he had negleQed to iſſue the orders he 
intended, or becauſe his orders were not obeyed; (for it is not cer- 
tain which of the two was the caſe,) the rage of the Scots roſe 
againſt the King, in proportion to the confidence which they had re- 
poſed in him, which they thought he had abuſed: And it was not a 
reſentment of the multitude, or of an oppoſing party, but of his mini- 
ſters and ſervants joined to both, becauſe their own fortunes, and 
thoſe of their relations, friends and dependants, were embarked in the 
Company. On theſe accounts, the King had been obliged to permit 
only two ſeſſions of Parliament to be held in four years. The laſt of 


them had even been adjourned by the Lord Commiſſioner in a hurry, 


in the middle of a debate on the wrongs done to the Darien Compa- 
ny: And the King had received a petition to reaſſemble it, and to do 
juſtice to the Darien Company 4, when preſented to him in the name 


* Vide former volume of theſe Memoirs, Part II. Book VI. 


| + Vide the Marquis of Tweeddale's account of the audience, in a letter from him to, 
the Darien Company. | 
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of the Scottiſh nation, by his late Lord Chancellor Tweeddale, with leſs 
civility than was uſual to him. Every nerve, except that of downright 
rebellion, the Scots exerted as public bodies, and as individuals, in 
the cauſe of their Company, their country, and of human kind ; and 
their public papers, drawn by ſuch hands as thoſe of Lord Stair and 
Fletcher of Salton, are models of compoſition to ſhew reſpe& to Govern- 
ment, mixed with firm aſſertion of their own rights: But all in vain.—In 
this ſituation, the King had, for ſeveral years, drawn either no ſupplies 
from Scotland, or they were ſo trifling, as not to deſerve the name of 
ſupplies, and (which was more material to a ſoldier) none of the uſual 
parliamentary grants of recruits for the ſervice of his regiments *. 80 
that Scotland was become a mere feather to its Sovereign in the ſcale 
of the war. The preſent, therefore, was not a time for the King to 
aſk the concurrence of the Scots in his views againſt France, or in the 
ſettlement of the ſucceſſion of a crown, which, at that time, in that 
country, was ſo unpopular on his own head. 


ALL .theſe proceedings of the Scottiſh Parliament, of the Darien 
Company, of the King's miniſters, and of the King, were publiſhed in 
a volume in Scotland, And from that publication it has been made a 
queſtion, whether William behaved with his ordinary fincerity and 
ſteadineſs, in the aſſurances of favour which he gave more than once 
to the Company during their diſtreſſes. The following anecdote 
makes it probable, that there was a ſtruggle in his breaſt, between the 
part which he was obliged to act to pleaſe his Engliſh and Dutch at 
the expence of his Scots ſubjects, and his own feelings. A proviſion 
ſhip of the firſt colony, in which were thirty gentlemen paſſengers, 
and ſome of them of noble birth, having been ſhipwrecked at Car- 
thagena, the Spaniards believing, or pretending to believe, that they 
were ſmugglers, caſt them into a dungeon, and threatened them with 
death. The Company deputed Lord Baſil Hamilton from Scotland, to 
implore King William's protection for the priſoners. The King, at 
firſt, refuſed to ſee him, becauſe he had not appeared at Court when he 
was laſt in London. But when that difficulty was removed by#xpla- 
nation, an expreſſion fell from the King, which ſhowed his ſenſe of 
the generous conduct of another, although influenced by the Engliſh 
Y2 | 


* The laſt grant was of 1000 recruits in the year 1695. Vide Scots Acts, 169 5. 
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and Dutch Eaſt India Companies, he could not reſolve to imitate it in 
his own. For Lord Baſil's audience having been put off from time 
to time, but, at laſt, fixed to be in the Council-chamber after 
a Council was over, the King, who had forgot the appointment, 
was paſling into another room, when Lord Bafil placed himſelf in the 
paſſage, and ſaid, That he came commiſſioned by a great body of his 
« Majeſty's ſubjects to lay their misfortunes at his feet, that he had right 
© tobe heard, and would be heard: The King returned, liſtened with 


patience, gave inſtant orders to apply to Spain for redreſs, and then 


turning to thoſe near him, ſaid, © This young man is too bold, if any 
„ man can be too bold in his country's cauſe.” I had this anecdote - 
from the preſent Earl of Selkirk, grandſon to Lord Baſil. 


Kincs and nations ſhould conſider well before they commit wrongs. 
King William's deſertion of a Company, erected upon the faith of his 
own charter, and the Engliſh oppreſſions of it, were the reaſons why 
ſo many of the Scots, during four ſucceſſive reigns, diſliked the cauſe 
of the Revolution and of the Union. And that diſlike, joined to En- 
gliſh diſcontents, brought upon both countries two rebellions, the ex- 
penditure of many millions of money, and (which is a far greater 
loſs) the downfal of many of their nobleſt and moſt ancient families. 


. 


Death of James, and his Son proclaimed in France. Popular Rage on 
that Account. New Parliament ——The King's Reconciliation 

” with Mbigt. Term of ſecond Grand Alliance, and Reflections on 
it,——King's Death. Effect of it in the Minds of the People. 
We King's Character. Error in his Conduct of the War, and Con- 


ſequences drawn From it. 


A. D. 1701. 


S ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament was over in the end of June, 
the King went to Holland, to revive the aſhes of the grand alli- 
ance, upon the reſolutions which he had obtained from the two Houſes, 
and to concert with foreign generals there, the plans of future cam- 
paigns which he meditated. But though his body was waſted, his legs 
ſwelled, his voice like that of a graſhopper weakened by an aſthma, 
the moſt diſcouraging of all diſeaſes, becauſe at every draught of breath, 
it reminds the ſufferer, and thoſe who ſee him, that it may be his laſt; 
yet, ſurrounded with ſtateſmen and warriors, the eye of the eagle (that 
feature of his face which ſtruck the Duke of Berwick, when he ſaw 
the King for the firſt time at the battle of Landen) and the ſpirit 
of the eagle ſtill remained with him. He concealed from the public, 
though not from his friends, his conſciouſneſs of the little time he had 
to live, and on that very account exerted himſelf the more to make uſe 


of that little. * 


ABour the ſame time, his unfortunate rival was on his deathbed at 
St Germains, ſurrounded by prieſts, and a few followers of the Scots 
and Iriſh nations, who continued faithful to his fortunes to the laſt. 
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Lewis XIV. whoſe reſolutions were always directed by a ſtrange mix- 
ture of policy and ſentiment, in which ſometimes the one, and ſome- 
times the other got the better, paid him a viſit when in this ſituation. 
But whether he meant it as a mere viſit of compliment and ſympa- 


thy, or whether he had further views, is not known. When he enter- 


ed the chamber, James was lying on his back with his eyes ſhut ; the 
poſture in which he commonly kept himſelf, that his mind, wrap- 
ped up in religious meditations, might be the leſs diſturbed by exter- 
nal objects: His ſervants were performing ſervices on their knees a- 
round him. So that Lewis thought he was dead, and was retiving. 

But one of the . attendants informing James that the King of France 
was come to ſee him, he looked round the room, but was ſo inſenfible 
as not to perceive him, “and ſaid, where is he?” Lewis approaching 
the bed, James was not able to ſpeak, but taking the King's hand into 
his two hands, graſped it, kiſſed it, and a tear or two trickled upon it. 

Lewis, ſtruck with the contraſt between his own grandeur, and the 
humbled ſtate of the other, burſt into tears, and aſſured him that he 
would protect his ſon, and proclaim him King, upon an event which 
he hoped was far off, All in the chamber threw themſelves on the 
ground, ſharing in the paſſion of their two ſovereigns. From thence 
the contagion of ſympathy ran to the guards of the palace at the gate, 
and from them to the multitude without ; ſo that when Lewis took his 
coach, he paſſed through thouſands of people, bleſſing and praying for 
bim, amidſt the extreme imprudence of the meaſure to his own and 
his people's peace, perhaps more happy in that tender moment of paſ- 
ſion, than he had ever been in his moſt active hours of exultation and 
glory. As he paſſed, he called for the officer of the guard, and gave 
him orders for proclaiming the young Prince, as ſoon as his father ex- 


pired. The officer, who happened to be an Iriſhman, bowed, kneeled, 


Popular rage 
on that ac- 
count, 


and, weeping, retired. A few days after, on the 17th September, James 
died, and his ſon was proclaimed at St Germains King of the Britiſh 
Iſlands, with all the parade of heralds, trumpets, and other ceremo- 
nies uſual on ſuch occaſions. 


Tux news of this proclamation ſet all England in a flame; for even 
thoſe who wiſhed well to the family of Stewart, accounted it an indig- 
nity, that a King of France ſhould preſume to name a King of England 
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| 
without conſulting his ſubjects. Addreſſes to the throne were there- * x T III. | | 


ſummoned a new Parliament; conſcious, from the reluctance which 
the 1:te Houſe of Commons had ſhown to the war, their violence a- 
gainſt his late miniſters, and their differences with the Houſe of Lords, 

that it would be the height of imprudence to begin a great war with a 
diſcontented and a divided Parliament. The event anſwered his ex- a 
pectations: A new Houſe of Commons was returned by the people, New Parlia. | 
which entered into all his views for the war ; approved of his alliances _ : -, 
(commonly called the ſecond grand alliance) with the Dutch, the with whigs. | | 


fore poured. from every quarter of the kingdom, filled with gratitude \ 22 gp 
to heaven for the Revolution, loyalty to William and the Houſe of Ha- 1701. | . 
nover, and hoſtility againſt France. The King took advantage of the | 1 
accident, as he was in uſe to do of every other, and, in November, a- { 
midſt the tranſports of the people in his favour and againſt France, j 
, 
| 


Emperor, the Danes, and the Swedes, to carry it on; voted a levy of 
40,000 forces, a fleet to be equipped with 40,000 ſeamen to ſerve in it, 
and ſupplies to be raiſed adequate to the ſervices for which they were K 
needed ;—addrefled the King never to make peace with France, till 
he and the nation had received reparation for the affront lately put upon 
both at St Germains ;—attainted the unfortunate boy of twelve years 
of age, who had been proclaimed King of England there ; and framed 
a bill that paſſed into a law, which required an oath abjuring him, to be 
taken by all perſons.in public ſtations, and another to attaint the late 
Queen ; but the more generous Peers would give no countenance to the | | 

| 
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Ir was the whig party who chiefly promoted thoſe meaſures in Par- = 
liament, partly from perſeverance in the old principles of their party a- 1 
gainſt France, and their own principles in favour of the Revolution; 
and partly becauſe they who were the moneyed intereſt knew well, that } 
thoſe who had money would get better terms for it from the public, 1 
in time of war, than in time of peace. At the end of the laſt Parlia- 1 
ment, they had even attempted to bully the Houſe of Commons, by 
preſenting to them one paper, entitled the Kentiſb Petition, in name of 
a great number of reſpectable perſons in public and private life of that 
county, and by conveying to the Speaker another, entitled Legion, 
which bore to be in name of two hundred thouſand of the people, in 
which they called upon the Commons to exchange their addreſſes for 
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bills of ſupply for a war, and to attend to the voice of the people ; and 
the'laſt threatened them with vengeance if they did not. Not di. 
pleaſed in ſecret with ſuch applications then, though he pretended to 
be ſo ; but marking in public, now, the pleaſure which he received 
from the compliances of Parliament, the King put a number of the whigs 
into the active departments of the ſtate ; and I have ſeen a correſpon- 
dence between Lord Sunderland and the King, which ſhewed, that, 
tired with the unroyal occupation of balancing parties, and of intrigu- 
ing with his own ſubjects and ſervants, he had formed a final reſolu- 
tion to let a free nation have its way in favour of the reputed ſons of 
freedom, and to govern during the reſt of his reign, or at leaſt as long 
as his people choſe it, by that whig party which, at the convention, had 
placed the crown on his head. 14-2 


Wur the terms of the ſecond grand alliance were examined by the 
public, it was found, that the Italian dominions of Spain were deſtined 
for the Emperor, who had the worſt right to them, the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands as a barrier to the Dutch, who had no right at all, and the 
Spaniſh Indies as a prey to Holland' and England, who had as little. 
Princes are often as culpable to the human race in their negotiations 
as in their wars. For, the convulſions of empires and nations, of which 
thoſe terms laid the foundation, aroſe from offers of peace improperly 
refuſed on former occaſions. It is a melancholy reflection upon the 
negotiations which preceded and ſucceeded the peace of Ryſwick, 
that-King William, in the year 1693, refuſed for. the Houſe of Ba- 
varia, that ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh Netherlands, which, in the firſt 
partition treaty, he took ſo much pains to obtain for it; and that 
Louis, in the year 1701, refuſed to England and Holland, the cuſtody 


of ten cautionary towns in the Netherlands, when, a ſhort time before, 


he had agreed to give up the dominion itſelf of the whole Nether- 
lands, at one time, to the Prince of Bavaria, and, at another, to the 
Archduke. Had William accepted the offer of Louis at the firſt pe- 
riod, the war of the firſt grand alliance would have ended four years 
ſooner than it did, and the war of the ſecond grand alliance might have 
been prevented. And had Lonis accepted the offer of William and 
the Dutch at the laſt period, the ſecond war of the grand alliance had 
never been made, becauſe the Emperor was too weak to withſtand 
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what France, England, and Holland had agreed upon. And, in this PAN r 17, | | 
taſt caſe, the ſecond branch of the Houſe of Bourbon, for whoſe ſake „ el 35 
Louis embroiled all Europe, would, at this day, have poſſeſſed the 1701. 


| 
Milaneſe, Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, and the beloved Rock of Gibraltar, ; þ 

| 

; 

| 

| 


together with the dominion of the Spaniſh Netherlands ; and, perhaps, 
that dominion, unfettered with the Engliſh and Dutch garriſons, pro- 
poſed to be put into ſome of its towns, but which thoſe nations | 
would perhaps, long before now, have withdrawn, with the ſame in- 

difference, wherewith the preſent Emperor, by a cruel ſatire either | | 
upon the politics of the laſt age, or upon. his own politics, has dif- | 
mantled-a barrier, which two wars and two reigns were employed to 

obtain. | 


King got a fall by the ſtumbling of his horſe near Hampton-court, King. 
by which his collar-bone was diſlocated. It was immediately ſet, and 
his ſurgeon adviſed him to reſt. But he had buſineſs at Kenſington, 
and, diſregarding pain and danger as he uſually did when his mind 
was intent on its purſuits, went there in his coach, by the jolting of 1h 
which, the bandage of the diſlocation was looſened, and a trifling. in- 1 
jury to a feeble body brought death upon him in a few days. He is 
kept his ſenſes to the laſt moment, took his farewell of ſeveral of the 
great who ſurrounded him, and, calling for Lord Portland, endeavour- * 
ed to ſpeak to him; but being unable, drew Portland's hand to his 
heart, preſſed it there, and expired an hour after, on the 8th day of | 
March, in the 52d. year of his age. On his left arm was found a rib- 
bon, which had tied to it a gold ring, with ſome hair of the late Queen 
Mary. The laſt words of Charles II. were the expreſſion of a man _—_ 
who regretted to part with life for the ſake of its pleaſures :. ** Faites | 10 
« guyrir les rideaux, A fin que je voye encore le jour :? “Open the | 
„ curtains that I may once more ſee the light of the ſun &. But the | | [ | 
words of William near his end, with the indifference of a firm mind 1 
to what he could not help, were, © Je tire vers ma fin :” «I draw to I | 
« my end.” Cromwell, who deſtroyed the conſtitution, received a | 
public funeral; but King William, who ſaved it, did not; and no ho- | j N 
nours were raiſed to his memory, from the diſhke of his ſucceſſor. to 
7 | 


Appendix to former volume of theſe Memoirs, Part I. p. 98. i, t 


Bur, in the midſt of thoſe great projects of negotiation and war, the Death of the | | 
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him, the parſimony of Parliament, and the ingratitude of a public, 
which has a much better memory (if I may be pardoned ſuch an ex- 
preſſion) for favours to come, than for favours that are paſt. 


Soux maliciouſly obſerved upon his death, that the horſe from which 
he fell, had been formerly the charger of the unfortunate Sir John 
Fenwick, for whoſe death the King had been blamed. But the more 
generous remembered, and recounted then, or ſince, * That to King 
„William, the firſt act of toleration, known in the hiſtory of England, 
is due, and which was not followed by a ſecond, till the reign of his 
« preſent Majeſty, and the adminiſtration of Lord North *: That it 
© was he who erected the Bank of England; he who gave wings to the 
« public credit of England; he who eſtabliſhed the Eaſt India Company 
« of England on a firm baſis ; he who ſettled the family of Hanover on 
the throne of England, although he knew well (of which I have ſeen 
« certain evidence) that the firſt of that family, whom he deſtined to 
the  ſucceflion, the Electreſs Sophia, was no friend to him; he who 
„ receiving much bad uſage from the nation which he had ſaved, 
4e bore it all, ſteady to the great general good, unfeeling only to the 
injuries done to himſelf; he who, when obliged to injure the re- 
& lations of nature, in order to fave liberty, the Proteſtant religion, 
„England, Holland, and all Europe, except France, endeavoured to 
repair that injury by intended kindneſſes to King James's Queen, 
« and to King James's fon; he who, of the only three free nations 
then on earth, the Swiſs, Dutch, and Engliſh, ſaved the liberties of 


* The writer of theſe Memoirs has been complained of by ſome perſons, on account 
of the laſt of thoſe acts, to wit, that of toleration in favour of Roman Catholics. 
That he ſuggeſted it, that he preſſed it, and that, to a certain degree, he had 
the honour to conduct it, he avows, and wiſhes it may be engraved on his tomb- 
ſtone. He underſtood at the time, that the ſucceſs of the bill in England was 
due to the generoſity of the clergy of the Church of England. He has rea- 
ſon to believe, that its not being extended to Scotland, was owing to a few of the 
clergy of that Church. If that belief be juſt, then to thoſe perſons it is to be impu- 
ted, that fire was firſt ſet to Edinburgh, next to Glaſgow, in the end to London, and 
that ſimilar laws of toleration, in favour of Proteſtants, which, to his certain know- 
ledge, were intended in more than one Roman Catholic country of Europe, were not 
promulgated. I mention thoſe circumſtances to ſh:w how much good even one pri- 


vate perion may do in a free country, as I did; and how much miſchief a few may do, 
as they did. 


„two; he, in fine, to whom mankind owe the ſingular ſpectacle of a Parr III. 


* ſuperiority of his talents for war and negotiation, though he liked 
„ not the man, and had received deep injuries from him: That the 
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„% monarchy, in which the monarch derives a degree of greatneſs and 


« ſecurity from the freedom of his people, which treaſures and arms 1701. 
% cannot beſtow on other princes; and that at a time when military 
« governments are extending their ſtrides over every other part of 
Europe, there is {till one country left, in which it is worth the while 
f a man to wiſh to live.“ And, attending to events which immediate- 
ly preceded the cloſe of his life, they obſerved, * That the laſt treaty 
© which he ſigned, was the ſecond grand alliance: That the laſt ap- 
„ pointment which he made of a General and Ambaſlador to conduct 
«that alliance, was of the Earl of Marlborough, becauſe he knew the 


« laſt charter which he was to have ſigned, and which was ſigned by 
„his ſucceſſor, immediately after his death, was the charter uniting 
„ the two Eaſt India Companies into the preſent great one: That the 
« laſt act of Parliament which he paſſed, completed the ſecurity of the 
„Hanover ſucceſſion, often preſſed for by him before: That the laſt 
* meſſage which he ſent to Parliament, when he was in a manner ex- 
« piring, five days before his death, was to recommend an union, twice 
*« recommended by him to Parliament before, between the two parts 
* of the Hland, which doubled the ſtrength of both, by diſabling their 
enemies to make advantage of their diſſentions : And that his laſt 
« ſpeech to Parliament, was one of the nobleſt that ever was ſpoke by 
* a Britiſh Prince.” I tranſeribe ſome paſſages of it, becauſe the 
ſpeech is known to have been his own compoſition, and indeed 1s 


eaſily diſtinguiſhable as ſuch, by the air of 88 and ſincerity 
which breathes forth in it. 


© My LoRps and GENTLEMEN, 


„By the French King's placing his grandſon on the throne of 
Spain, he is in a condition to oppreſs the reſt of Europe, unleſs 
« ſpeedy and eſſectual meaſures be taken. Under this pretence he 1s 
become the real maſter of the whole Spani/h monarchy ; he has 
made it to be entirely depending on France, and diſpoſes of it as 
of his own dominions; and by that means, he has ſurrounded his 
*+* neighbours in ſuch a manner, that, though the name of peace may 

1,2 
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« be ſaid to continue, yet they are put to the expence and i inconveni- 
* encies of war. 


«© 'Tr1s muſt affect England in the neareſt and moſt ſenſible man- 
ner: In reſpe& to our trade, which will ſoon become precarious in 
* all the various branches of it; in reſpect to our peace and ſafety at 
* home, which we cannot hope ſhould long continue; and in reſpect 
* to that part which England ought to take in the nm of the 
liberty of Europe. 


IN order to obviate the general calamity, with which the reſt of 
% Chriſtendom is threatened by this exorbitant power of France, I have 
„concluded ſeveral alliances, according to encouragement given me 
„ by both Houſes of Parliament, which I will direct ſhall be laid be- 


© fore you, and which I doubt not, you will enable me to make 
* good. f 


% You have yet an opportunity, by God's bleſſing, to ſecure you and 
« your poſterity in the quiet enjoyment of your religion and liberties, 
&« if you are not wanting to yourſelves, but will exert the ancient vi- 
« gour of the Engli/h nation; but I tell you plainly, my opinion is, 
« if you do not lay hold on this occaſion, you have no reaſon to hope 
„for another. 


« In order to do your part, it will be neceſſary to have a great 
« ſtrength at ſea, and to provide for the ſecurity of our ſhips in har- 
* bour; and alſo, that there be ſuch a force at land, as 1s expected in 
proportion to the forces of « our allies, 


« I po recommend theſe matters to you with that concern and ear- 
% neſtneſs, which their importance requires. At the ſame time, I 
„ cannot but preſs you to take care of the public credit, which can» 
not be preſerved but by keeping ſacred that maxim, That they ſhall 
never be loſers, who truſt to a | Taotiannentary n, 


« IT is always with get, when I do aſk aids of my people ; but 
„you will obſerve, that I defire nothing which relates to any perſonal 


ccc 
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it expence of mine; I am only preſſing you to do all you can for your 
% own ſafety and honour, at ſo critical and dangerous a time; and I 
% am willing, that what is given, ſhould be wholly appropriated to the 
„ purpoſes for which it is intended. 


„Ap, ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think it proper to put 
% you in mind, that during the late war, I ordered the accounts to be 
« laid yearly before Parliament, and alſo gave my aſſent to ſeveral 
&« bills for taking the public accounts, that my ſubjects might have the 
&« ſatisfaction to know how the money given for the war was applied; 
« and I am willing that that matter may be put in any farther way 
& of examination, that it may appear, whether there were any miſap- 
e plications and miſmanagements ; or whether the debt, that remains 
% upon us, has really ariſen from the ſhortneſs of the ſupplies, or the 
te deficiency of the funds. 


« I $HoULD think it as great a bleſſing as could befal England, if I 
« could obſerve you as much inclined to lay aſide thoſe unhappy fatal 
t animoſities, which divide and weaken you, as I am diſpoſed to make 
tc all my ſubjects ſafe and eaſy, as to any, even the higheſt offences 
„committed againſt me. | 


„Lr me conjure you to diſappoint the only hopes of our enemies by 
ce your unanimity. ' | ' 


* I witL only add this; if you do, in good earneſt, deſire to ſee 
40 England hold the balance of Europe, and to be indeed at the head 


« of the Proteſtant intereſt, it will appear by your right improving the 
„ preſent opportunity.“ 


Tunis ſpeech was tranſlated and publiſhed in every country of Europe, 
and rouſed Princes and States, ſome by their policy, ſome by their re- 
ligion, but all by their ſentiment, like the ſound of a trumpet, againſt 


France. 


Tux portrait of King William is eaſily drawn, becauſe it dani of Character of 
three broad lines, Simplicity, Utility, and juſt Pride of character; three 
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PaAY Ul. qualities that oompoſe the character of Sor rates, which whoever fol- 


BGOR X. 
—— 
1501. 


los, will pafs with ſucceſs and honour: through private life. But it 


is a portrait that ſhould be much more ſtudied, examined and imita- 
ted by men in public life, and above all by Britiſh Princes; for in 
proportion as theſe laſt ſhall imitate King William, in the expanſion 
of his mind to the love of religious toleration, that faireſt flower of 
cultivated humanity *; in his openneſs and ſincerity to his ſubjects, 
in public and in private, his mercy to his enemies, his temper to his 
oppoſers, and the warmth, ſteadineſs and even partiality of his private 
friendſhips; in his fortitude againſt misfortune, moderation during 
proſperity, and readineſs to take advantage of accident, and yet to 
give way to it; in his application to public'buſineſs, without pretending 
ſingly to direct what can be done with difficulty, even by numbers; in 
his yielding to parties in a country full of party, in order to recover them, 
inſtead of combating, and thereby loſing them for ever; in his ſcorn- 
ing to court popularity by his manners, when conſcious that he could 
make it follow him by his actions; in his employing men of talents in 
his ſervice wherever he could find them, even when he liked neither their 
perſons nor their principles 7; and even in his love of hunting; wine 
and good fellowſhip with his ſelect friends, they" will be glorious and 


* In the diſpute in Scotland at the Revolution, whether Epiſcopacy or Preſbytery 
ſhpuld be eſtabliſhed, King William's inſtruction, to the Duke of Hamilton, his Com- 


miſfioner to Parliament, was, Let my good people of Scotland wy whatever form 2 
Church government they like beſt. 


+ It is eaſy for Princes, i in eaſy ſituations, ſometimes to employ men in their ſervice, 
whom they do not like, becauſe ſuch. Princes can receive little diſturbance from them. 
But I know only four inſtances in hiſtory, of Princes, in uneaſysgtuntiohs, who: made 
uſe of the talents, indiſcriminately,. of friends real or pretended, of foes political or 
perſonal, and of men profeſſional, or of no prafeſſhon, who would, and could do the bu- 
fineſs they were put to. Cyrus the younger, (of whom it is to be wiſhed more was 
known) Julius Czar, Henry IV. of France, and King William. Henry IV. gave the 
care of the finances of France to Salle, though he was a ſoldier ; and King William 
the care of the civil affairs of Scotland to Lord Portland, and of Ireland, firſt to Lord 
Galloway, and afterwards to Lord Athlone, though they were ſtrangers as well as 
ſoldiers; but, for the beſt of all reaſons, becauſe they were men of ſenſe, and had no 
partialities or prejudices, or intereſts in the countries committed to their charge. Crom- 
well, who, amidſt all the irregularities of his mind, retained the generoſity of his ori- 
ginal Gtuation, that of an Engliſh country gentleman, purſued this exalted policy. But: 
the mortal hatred of his enemies put it out of his power to fulfil his intentions. 
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happy. And, on the other hand, in proportion as they ſhall imitate the 
crooked politics of the firſt and third Prince, or the violent politics of 
the ſecond and fourth Prince of the Stuart race, or the ſelfiſh and un- 
feeling indifference too common to thoſe who are eleyated above the 


reſt of human kind, their reigns will be inglorious to them, and to their 
people unhappy. 
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Tuxkx was one, and only one blemiſh in the political character of ev, - pe? 
King William. He never felt ſufficiently that the true grandeur of a che war. 


Prince, who was both Stadtholder of Holland, and King of England, 
depended upon his acquiring and making uſe of the empire of the 
ocean. He confeſſed, that he did not underſtand ſea affairs ; and his 
actions and correſpondence prove, that his mind was intent on very 
different objects. In his reign was firſt introduced the practice of ma- 
king the Admiralty, a nurſery for young, and an aſylum for old poli- 
ticians, inſtead of a board of efficient men in ſea buſineſs; a buſineſs 
which requires as much variety of knowledge, and as much applica- 
tion to obtain it, as any profeſſion whatever. In conſequence of this 
radical error, his ſhips were not fully manned, nor fully victualled, 
nor were the repairs thoroughly executed. From a view, wiſe in the 
intention, but dangerous in the execution, of making war ſubſervient 
to the intereſt of manufacture, the ſails were made of home canvaſs, 
which being at that time a new manufacture in England, was inferi- 
or to the foreign. No care was taken to ſupply the ſeamen with freſh 
proviſions, even in the Channel, and the quality of their ſalt provi- 
ſions was often bad, and their ſurgeons were unſkilful : Hence the 
Engliſh fleets were obliged to be attended by three, four or more hoſ- 
pital ſhips, when the Dutch had not one. The ſeamen were male- 
treated by their officers; the conſequence of which was, that no vo- 
lunteers were to be got, and the preſſed men deſerted” when ever they 
could. Six regiments of marines were raiſed, but theſe ſoon dwindled 
into ſix marching regiments. The fleets were not attended by crui- 
ſing frigates to bring them intelligence. In the firſt years of the Mar, 


the ſhips were never ready ſoon enough in the ſpring. And in the 


laſt years of it, great fleets of great ſhips were ſent to ſea, when it 
might have been known that the French ſhips of the ſame force were 
not in a capacity to leave their harbours ; by which the great ſhips 
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ſeamen, or officers, or even the pilots, were ſufficiently acquainted 


any one of the three laſt years of the war, laid out a million of money 


Bayonne to Dunkirk, one of two conſequences muſt have followed : 


dy ſuch incurſions; and it is in the power of their German poſterity 


ſibility will open itſelf to France againſt England, whenever the 
French ſhall obtain a ſuperiority at ſea, with this advantage on their 
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were expoſed to needleſs damage and danger. and the operations of 
ſmaller ſquadrons and ſhips ſuſpended. But above all, neither the 


with the coaſts, the ſoundings, the tides, the paſſages, the rivers and 
the harbours of the enemy. Of all theſe things, there is evidence, 
which if not official, is very nearly ſo, becauſe they are aſſerted by Mr 
Burchet, Secretary to the Admiralty, i in his Memoirs, and the preface 
to them. | 


Hap theſe evils been remedied in England : Had the Engliſh and 
Dutch encreaſed their navies inſtead of their armies : And had they, in 


in paying 50,000 foreign troops, conveyed them in the navies and mer- 
chantmen of England and Holland, to lay a regular fiege to Breſt, or ra- 
ther to go up the banks of the Seine through Normandy to Paris, while the 
fleets that brought them were ſent to haraſs the ſea coaſts of France from 


Either peace would have been made at the gates of Paris,. or the 
French have withdrawn their troops from Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
Flanders, which would have enabled one. part of the allies to enter 
France on the one ſide, and another to fall down the Rhine to be put 
on ſhipboard with Dutch and Engliſh troops, to feed the war in the 
heart, and on the coaſts of France on the other fide; and, in both 
caſes, the French muſt have laid their country waſte, to ſtarve the in- 
vading army. The ancient Normans kept France in continual alarms 


to do fo again, whenever England and Holland ſhall unite, and as 
long as they ſhall keep the command of the ſea. The very ſame poſ- 


fide, that a French fleet, blocking up the communication between the 
Newcaſtle collieries and London, would oblige England to ſend a he- 
rald to France; to ſue for peace, Againſt, theſe dangers, England has. 
only five reſources ; but they. are great ones: The firſt, is a general 
militia, upon the ES of that of Switzerland, but improved by adding 
artillery, and till more by adding cavalry to it; for though ridicule 
may attend the obſervation, yet truth attends it too, that if the poſt hor- 
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ſes and hunting horſes of England were accuſtomed to ſtand fire, they Parr III. 


could cut off the proviſions, and haraſs the armies of one half of 
France, though landed ſafely in England. The ſecond, that the in- 
fantry of the army, guards and all, like that of Athens and Carthage, 
ſhould be obliged in their turns to do the duty of marines, even al- 
though it ſhould ſoil the fine clothes of their officers a little. The 
third, that, in a ſea war, England ſhould conduct her foreign trade 
chiefly in neutral bottoms, and employ the whole ſtrength of her ſhip- 
ping and ſeamen, to deſtroy the trade and ſeize the ſettlements of her 
enemies, and protect her own; ſo as to form a militia by ſea as well 
as by land: For which purpoſe, rewards, naval honours, and pro- 
tection from preſſing, ſhould be beſtowed on privateers, to animate 
naval ſtrength in every nerve of the nation, and to turn even the mer- 
chants into monarchs. 'The fourth, that every power of the mind of 
private and public perſons, ſhould be employed to extend the foreign 
trade and the fiſheries of the nation. And the laſt, to obtain an in- 
corporated union with Ireland, in order to double the importance of 
both countries; and a federal union with America, in order to ſecure 
that union of force, on which the ſtrength of nations depends; by 


Book X. 


— — 


1701. 


which a thouſand miſchiefs will be prevented, which, without that 


antidote, lie in the womb of time, big with deſtruction to England, 
and to America alſo. In the Appendix No. II. I have examined the 
practicability of bringing about theſe two unions. 


Ir is ſaid by ſome, that hiſtory ought to relate events, but not to 


make obſervations upon them, becauſe Thucydides followed, in ſome 
degree, that rule, and Lucian preſcribes it. But Polybius, Tacitus, Da- 
vila, thought otherwiſe. At a time when the French King is leſſening 
his army, contracting the royal expences, beſtowing the ſavings of both 
upon the increaſe of his navy, has juſt robbed England of thirteen pro- 


vinces, and has plunged her into an hundred millions of debt; and, above 


all, at a time when the people of France are making ſtrides to obtain 
that liberty, which, by the ſecurity it confers upon the property, the 
perſon, and the honour of the citizen, has been the great ſource of 
the elevation of England above all other nations ; perhaps the above 
digreſſion may be excuſed. To me it appears, that, to write hiſtory, 
without drawing moral or political rules of conduct from it, is little 
better than writing a romance, 
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. IV. 


. J. 


Firſt Steps of the new Reign. State of Alliances in Europe. — State 
of the | Queen at Home. Relative State of the Engliſh and French 
Nations, State of Engliſh Miniſtry.——State of French Miniſtry. 
tate of the French Army.——State of French Alliances, and of 
the Cevennes, ——Combination of Circumſtances, with perſonal Charac- 
ter. The French King's Plan of Mar. State of Scotland. 
Diſpute concerning the Plan of the War on the part of England. 
Campaign on the Continent. 


A. D. 1702, 


"HE public, which was more juſt to King William after his death, 
than it had been during his life, as often happens to the great 

and good, when their ſuperiority can no longer create envy, watched 
the firſt moves of his ſucceſſor's reign with a jealous curioſity, to diſco- 
ver whether her former differences with him left any traces of reſent- 
ment againſt his memory. And, therefore, when Queen Anne, in her 


PART IV. 
Boox L 


— — 
1702. 


Firſt ſteps 
of the new 
reign. 


firſt ſpeech to the two Houſes, ſaid, That her heart was truly Engliſh, 


and they ſhould always find her a ftrif and religious obſerver of her 
word; and when the Houſe of Commons, ſome time after, in an ad- 
dreſs of compliment, the words of which are always contrived to be a- 


greeable to the private ſentiments of a court, ſaid, that the ſucceſs of the 


firſt year of the war had retrieved the honour of the Engliſh name in 


war; all theſe expreſſions were ill received by the public, becauſe it 


was thought, that the firſt alluded to the late King's partiality to fo— 
reigners; the next, to his grants of the Iriſh forfeitures, after it was 
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PAT IV. pretended, that he had promiſed to Parliament not to make them; and 
0 chr oo the laſt, to the ſucceſs of his wars being tarniſhed with the frequency 
175022 of his defeats, But theſe traces of reſentment were ſoon overlooked, 
as the firſt ſallies of pique in a woman, when, impelled by the ambi- 

tion of Lord Marlborough, ſhe was ſeen to follow exactly the footſteps 

which her predeceſſor had marked out for her, confirmed his alliances, 

declared war againſt France in two months after his death, and 

gave L. 100,000 for the ſervice of the war, out of the revenue which 
Parliament had aſſigned to herſelf, although it was not larger than 

that of King William ; and when the national vanity was flattered by 

a compliment which the Dutch, the Germans, and the Emperor, well 

knew to pay to the paſſions of the Queen, and of her favourite the 

Earl of Marlborough, when they appointed him, who was an Engliſh- 

man, and had never commanded above 3oo0o men, to be General of the 


allied army, over the heads of all their own, their old, and their famed 
Generals. | 


State of all. THE interval between the death of Charles II. of Spain, and of 
ances in Eu- King William, had been ſpent in negotiations and intrigues, in every 
88 court of Europe, great and little, to ſupport or oppoſe the elevation of 
the Houſe of Bourbon. When the reſult of all theſe was known with- 
in a year after William's death, it appeared that Spain, the Indies, 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, the Milaneſe, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, the 
Duke of Savoy, whole daughter the young King of Spain married to 
attach him to his cauſe, the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, and the 
Duke of Wolfenbuttle, were taken out of the ſcale of the allies in the 
firſt grand alliance, and thrown into that of France in the ſecond : 
That Portugal, which had formerly been neutral, was now on the 
ſide of the Houſe of Bourbon: That although the Swedes were not in 
the ſcale of the Houſe of Bourbon, they were taken out of that of the 
allies, becauſe Sweden was not obliged to hire troops to them, unleſs 
ſhe herſelf enjoyed peace, which ſhe never did during the courſe of the 
war: That the weight of the Turks was, by a peace, taken off theEm- 
peror, but a much more troubleſome enemy was preparing to be put 
in their place, by inſurrections of his diſcontented ſubjects in Hun- 
gary. And, therefore, at firſt fight, it appeared to the world that the 
allies were overbalanced in the war. 
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Bur the new Sovereign of England poſſeſſed advantages at home, PAur IV. 
to which her predeceſſor had been a ſtranger. Her brother could not 5 2 . 
be played againſt her by France, as her father had been againſt King 1502. 
William, becauſe he was only thirteen years of age. His friends ſub- State of the 
mitted to her, becauſe ſhe had long kept a private connection with I "” 
them and her father's family, would have been entitled by the conſti- 
tution to be regent during her brother's minority, if ſhe had not aſſumed 
the Crown, and therefore appeared, in their eyes, the proper perſon to 


| 
hold the reins of Government, while he was unable to do ſo; and being { | 
| 
| 
| 
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childleſs herſelf, he could have no competitor in her heart, for her ſuc- 
ceſſion at leaſt. Her religious ſentiments, in favour of the Church of 
England, from her infancy to her grave; ſentiments, in the ſincerity 
and ſteadineſs of which people put much confidence, when they engroſs 
a female breaſt, attached the Church party to her, and, conſequently, | | 


that tory party which was connected with it. The confidence 
which ſhe put in Lord Godolphin, who had contrived to get the confi- 
dence of the whigs, by preſſing for that war with France, when he ſaw 
it was to be commanded by his connection, the Earl of Marlborough, | 
which in the late reign he had, along with the tory party, oppoſed, | 
and even loſt his place in the Treaſury, for oppoling, added to the 3-3 
firmneſs of her reſolution to ſupport the late King's alliances againſt 

France, ſeemed to make her ſecure againſt the natural propenſity of 

the whig party to oppoſition. But above all, the dexterous game, 

which, though a dangerous and unroyal one, King William had | 
been obliged, by the ſelfiſhneſs of his ſubjects, to play between the | 
two great parties of the nation, in which he turned whigs into tories, h 
by giving them places and honours, and tories into whigs, by taking | | | 
them back again, had weakened the diſtinction between both, and ik 
put it out of the power of zealots, on either fide, to aſſume pretences | Fill 
to high principles of party, which the public believed to be infincere | 
on all fides. Hence Lord Godolphin and Lord Marlborough, who 1 
were wiſe and moderate men, found it eaſy to form a great party, in | 
the nation as well as in Parliament, conſiſting of moderate whigs and 179 
moderate tories, who met each other half way on principles, and the 

whole way on the meaſures, which the Queen ſhould purſue in foreign 

politics. Even the diſtinction between whig and tory, might perhaps ö 
have worn away altogether in this reign, if the weakneſs of Queen | 
Anne had not afterwards raiſed up, for her own and her people's vex- | | 


State of the 
Engliſh and 
French na- 
tion. 
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ation, a new diſtinction, that of high church and low church in its 
place. But the ſureſt of all proofs of the conceſſions which parties 
made to each other, appeared when the whigs gave way to the tories, 
vindicating themſelves from the imputation of their averſion to the war 
at the end of the late reign; for they concurred in an addreſs, proba- 
bly contrived by Lord Godolphin to juſtify himſelf, which boaſted 
that the unanimity of the ſatisfaction of the Houſe, . vindicated the 
„ gentlemen of England, who had, by the vile pretences of deſigning 
© men, been traduced, and induſtriouſly repreſented, as falſe to her 
+* Majeſty's allies, becauſe they were true to the intereſts of their 
« country :”—An apology from the tories, which was the more readi- 
ly received by the Queen, becauſe they ſeemed to have yielded to her, 
what they had refuſed to her predeceſſor. And thus both whigs and 
tories vied with each other, as generally happens on a new reign, which 
of them ſhould pleaſe the new Sovereign, the moſt and the ſooneſt. 


Tux nation too was in more fortunate circumſtances than it had been 
during the preceding war. France, in the courſe of that war, had, up- 
on the calculations ſtated in Book V. of theſe Memoirs, ſpent near 350 
millions Sterling, and loſt 400,coo men, to which number ought to be 
added 50,000 more, out of one half of the French army, which, from 
a very unwiſe parſimony, had been diſbanded on the confines of 
France, as ſoon as brought home at the peace from the different 
theatres of the war; and who, having no money to carry them forward, 
either inliſted in the neighbouring ſervices, or ſettled in the neighbour- 
ing countries, by which they were loſt to France, and gained moſt- 
ly to the enemies of France L.. But England had ſpent only 
60 millions Sterling: And as her native troops and ſeamen were 
about $0,000, whereas thoſe of France were near half a million, ſhe 
had not loſt a fixth part of the men that France had. The fleet of 
England was increaſed, while that of France was diminiſhed. The 
merchant ſhipping and the cuſtoms, were greatly riſer: above what 
they were at the peace of Ryſwick f. But above all, the operations of 


* Vide Mr Chalmer's eſtimate, which contains an exact and complete pattern for. 
forming a barometer of the ſlate of a great maritime nation. 


+ Feuquiers. 
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Mr Mountague, on public paper-credit, had opened the eyes of the Parr IV. 
nation to the greatneſs of its own reſources, at a time when it did not 2 bi 2 
owe above ten millions of debt, and when Lewis XIV. by the number 1702. 
of his wars, and the vanity and bad taſte (which laſt is always expen- 
ſive) of moſt of his buildings, and all his gardens, for near half a cen- 
tury, was ſtaggering under an immenſe debt, which left him no re- 
ſources, but in ſubmitting to arts much beneath him to get money, and 
in the oppreſſion and defrauding of his people. The meaneſt offices were 
ſold by Government; for example, thoſe of dividing and bundling up 
the hay for the uſe of the people of Paris “: And the ſalaries of higher 
offices, even of the King's Secretaries, were augmented, in conſideration 
of money-adyances by thoſe who held them4: The plate was called 
in : And the French Government, at one time raiſed the value of 
the coin ||, in order to make it go farther in public payments ; and, at 
another time, ſunk it, in order to force it into the mint, upon the pro- 
miſe of a recoinage at the ſtandard value: But when the money 
was got there, a pretence was uſed, that the engines for coining were 
not quite ready, and a return was made, not in new coin, but in bil- 
lets of State ; a contrivance intended to gain, at the beſt, only a tempo- 
rary relief, at the expence of a laſting diſgrace, but which was attend- 
ed with a much worſe effect; for it put an inſtant ſtop to credit, both 
public and private 5. The conſequences of theſe things were, that 
Lewis paid an intereſt from twelve to fifteen per cent. for the little mo- 
ney he could procure in loans; and the billets of the Treaſury paſſed 
in the ſpring of the year 1701, at a diſcount of ten, and in Auguſt, of 
fifty per cent. : But the ſureſt of all evidences of the diſtreſs of the 
French monarchy for money, are the three following facts: That in 
the year 1701, Lewis raiſed money, by turning many offices of ho- 
nour, which were for life, or under reverſion, to the Crown, into offi- 
ces of inheritance + + : In the year 1696, he ſold five hundred letters of 
nobility : And from the beginning of the war, of the ſecond grand al- 
liance, the croſſes of St Lewis, which becauſe they were like the mili- 
tary crowns of the Romans, the rewards of military virtue, had thrown 
a ſpirit of emulation through the French armies, were publicly ſold 


* Gazette, October 13. 1701. T Ditto. I Ditto, May 29. . || Ditto, September 15. 
Ditto. * Ditto, May 5. ; Auguſt 28. and September 15. + + Ditto, Auguſt 28. 
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Paxr IV. in public offices l. In a country, in which, at that time, family ho- 
nours and military honours were every thing, and money nothing, in 
17502 Compariſon of either, theſe are the laſt ſubjects which Government 
would ſell. From all thoſe circumftances, it was obvious, that Wil- 

liam, often defeated, never ſubdued, inventive of reſources, patient 

and perſevering, had given a ſhake to the victorious and glittering 

Lewis on his throne, which could not fail to be felt by him in the next 


war he was to wage. 
. 


28 of 2 Bur above all, the ſervants of the Sovereign of England were more 
nitry. fortunate in their ſituations, than thoſe of Lewis XIV. Lord and Lady 


Marlborough poſſeſſed the abſolute dominion of the ſpirit of a miſtreſs, 
which being weak, naturally relied on that of others, and fond, re- 
lied on thoſe whom ſhe loved. Her huſband, the Prince of Denmark, 
equally paſſive in his character, was at the head of the Admiralty, 
Lord Marlborough, at the head of the army, Lord Godolphin, whoſe 
ſon was married to one of his daughters, at the head of the Treaſury, 
and Lord Sunderland, whoſe fon was married to another of them, Se- 
cretary of State; Lady Marlborough was Groom of the Stole to the Queen, 
and therefore neareſt, and continually ſo, to her perſon; Lord Marl- 
borough himſelf was a man of great beauty, talents for war and ne- 
gotiation, and rendered popular in the nation, and even in Parliament, 
by the frowns of a court in the late reign: So that he was maſter of 
the navy, the army, the treaſury, the ſtate, the palace, the Parliament - 
and the people; and as his plans of war and negotiation, becauſe he 
was both general and miniſter, were not dictated: by others, and the 
ſupplies for executing them were furniſhed in a manner from his 
own houſe, he was completely maſter of both, without being embar- 
raſſed by the indolence, paſſions, or intereſts of others. 


State of the WHEREAS, in France, the Miniſters and Generals were diſunited 
——9 Mi- by their ſeparate intereſts, and by court intrigues, Lewis XIV. 
| grown ſelf-ſufficient, by ſucceſs, inſtead of leaving the conduct of cam- 
paigns to his generals in the field, iſſued orders to them from his ca- 
binet-councils at Verſailles: And in that cabinet, Madam Maintenon, 


* Feuquiers. 
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in whoſe apartment, to ſave the King the trouble of going elſewhere, PAAN IV. 


his councils were generally- held, often directed thoſe meaſures, to Ig D be: 
which ſhe pretended ſhe was ſcarcely liſtening: A woman, perhaps, 2702. 


the moſt amiable and reſpectable in his kingdom, but who muſt have 
had as extraordinary a fortune in her politics, as in her marriage, if 
ſhe had added a third example to the only two known in the hiſtory 
of the world, thoſe of 'Zenobia and Queen Eliſabeth, of women who 
had all the natural abilities, acquired talents, and courage of men, to 
rule great kingdoms : In conſequence of theſe new councils of war, 
the generals were ſometimes choſen according as their religious prin- 
ciples and practices agreed with thoſe of Madam Maintenon, who 
was very deyout, rather than according to the military powers of their 
minds. 


App to this, that Lewis had outlived his great Generals and Mini- 
ters. Conde, Turenne and Luxemburgh were no more; and the 
public ſaw none who could fill their places, becauſe the ſuperiority of 
their talents had damped, as great ſuperiority often does, the talents of 
others. Colbert, who, by his induſtrious and ſagacious genius, had 
found treaſures in the reſources of trade and manufacture, to ſupport 
his maſter's wars; Louvois, who, in the vigilance, ſublimity and uni- 
verſality of his genius, had found for him magazines of arms and pro- 
viſions every where, plans of offence and defence in war, fortifica- 
tions, troops, and diſcipline to make thoſe troops uſeful, were no more. 

| Barbefieux ſucceeded, but unequally, to Louvois; vainly thinking 
that it is the mark of a man of genius, to be a man of pleaſure, be- 
cauſe Alcibiades was ſo; but forgetting that Barbefieux was not Alci- 
biades. 'To him ſucceeded Chamillard, raiſed by Madam Maintenon, 
to conduct the State, becauſe he had conducted well the affairs of her 
convent of St Cyr, and who raſhly ventured to fill, alone, the two 
great departments of Miniſter of finance and of war, which Colbert 
and Louvois had often confeſſed they could with difficulty find time 
to execute ſeparately. 


| 7 


Bur the chief fatality which threatened Lewis, in entering into a State of the 
new war, was that the diſcipline of his armies, that diſcipline to Frenea ar- 


which the ſoldiers and commanders of Sparta, Rome and the late my 
Vor. II. B b 


— 
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Parr IV. King of Pruſſia, owed their victories, which had been introduced by 


" gan . „ Louvois, died with him. In conſequence of this diſſolution, Monſieur 
1702. Feuquiers relates, that high ranks were given to many, only in order 
to throw luſtre on the general under whom they were to ſerve ; and 
theſe again, in conſequence of their promotions, were entitled, on 
other occafions, to inſiſt for commands, for which they were not qua- 
lified ; that regiments were given to boys of family, to command 
veteran officers of character ; that the battalions were fallen from 
ſeven hundred to five hundred men, and the ſquadrons in propor- 
tion, and their officers pocketed the difference of the pay ; and that * 
even of theſe weak battalions and ſquadrons, the officers allowed 
many of their men to go to their homes, on giving their pay in re- 
turn for the indulgence. Hence the generals were deceived in the 
number of troops they commanded : 'The conſequence of which could 
not fail to be, that in the day of action, they either could not cover 
the ground with the numbers they intended ; or if they did cover it, 
they were obliged either to leſſen the number of their ranks, or to in- 
creaſe the diſtance of the men in them. The arms were often ill 
tempered, the clothing cold, the magazines late and ill ſupplied, from 
the connection between contractors and the public offices; the troops 
ill paid ; and neither officers nor ſoldiers, from the colonel to the drum- 
mer, were kept to their duty. 


Sende of To thoſe who looked forward to futurity, it appeared, that the al- 
French alli- lies of Lewis, ſo numerous at preſent, would ſoon prove the ſource of 
. 4 5 o miſchief to him: For what chance was there, that Portugal would 
nes. continue to aggrandize Spain, her ancient oppreſſor; or the Duke of 
Savoy France, to endanger himſelf; or the Duke of Wolfenbuttle 
long withſtand enemies by whom he 'was every where ſurrounded ? 
It was known too to ſome, that in the mountains of the Cevennes, 
there was a ſecret fire of enthuſiaſm among the Proteſtants, which the 
hands of England and Holland, if ſkilfully directed, might draw forth 

to the moſt miſchievous exploſions. 


Combination Bur by thoſe who combined the preſumptive effects of perſonal 
=_ 8 character, with thoſe which follow from the ſtate of actual circum- 
oe ſtances, it was obſerved, that an exhauſted kingdom, a king ftrick- 


en into age, a pious wife ſettling ſometimes the diſputes of divines, 


(Og 


* 
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and ſometimes of ſtateſmen; a ſtripling grandſon on the tottering Pann IV- 
throne of Spain ; armies without diſcipline, allies whoſe intereſt it 2 of 
was to break their alliance, and a country which contained the ſeeds of 1502. 
religious diſcord within itſelf, were oppoſed to the genius of Lord Marl- 

borough and Prince Eugene ; to the public credit of England, which 

could turn paper into gold, at a time when France was playing tricks 

with her coin to deceive her people; to the wiſdom of Holland, and 

of Fagel and Heinſus, the friends, ſcholars and imitators of King 

William in ſimplicity and utility of character; to the ambitious and 

able Emperor Leopold; to the Electors of Brandenburgh and Hano- 

ver, impelled to ſupport that cauſe, to which the one owed the title of 

King, and the other that of Elector, and hoped to owe that of king 

alſo; and to the vaſt numbers, the valour, order and obſtinacy of the 


troops of moſt of the Germanic body, 


Thoſe who reaſoned thus, reaſoned well ; for, in ſuch a fituation, had 
King William lived a few years longer, he had probably gained all the 
glories which the Duke of Marlborough did, and paſſed to poſterity as 
the greateſt general and politician that ever lived. 


Tux French King's own conſciouſneſs of theſe weakneſles, appear- The French 
ed in his preparations for the new war. He had made the war of the King's plan 
firſt grand alliance, an offenſive one, and for that reaſon, ſent fix . 
armies into the dominions of his enemies, and into the field. But he 
obviouſly began the war of the ſecond grand alliance upon a defenſive 
plan. He did not ſend above 10,000 men into Spain, under pretence 
that it was too far off to be attacked by its enemies. Inſtead of op- 
poſing the entry of the Germans into Italy through the Trentine, 
which he could eaſily have done, by taking poſſeſſion of a trifling part 
of the Venetian territories, he placed garriſons in the Milaneſe, and 
ordered Mareſchal Catinat to remain with a ſmall French army, be- 
tween the Adige and the Po, againſt the army of the Emperor, in 
order to draw that Prince's troops to a greater diſtance from the ſide 
of France; but aſſigned as his reaſon, that in that quarter, hie 
knew Catinat's army would be ſupported by the Spaniſh and Ita- 
lian troops of the King of Spain. He ſent only 25,000 men into Ba- 
varia, to join the Elector, becauſe he ſaid he knew well, that the Elec- 
tor's fituation on the Danube, gave him ſufficient power to torment 
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the Emperor in the heart of his own dominions, without the aid of 
France; and he filled the ſtrong places on the ſide of the Rhine, and 
of the N etherlands, with great garriſons, ſending armies there rather 
to protect thoſe towns, than to fight his enemies in the field, reflect. 
ing, that in nine years of the laſt war, when he poſſeſſed only a 
part of the towns of the Netherlands, he had loſt almoſt none of them; 
and that now, when he poſſeſſed the whole, he could protract a war 
of ſieges as long as he pleaſed. Unfortunately for England, ſhe percei- 
ved not his plan, and inſtead of making a war upon France through 
France, or upon Spain and France, by ruining the trade and the 
harbours, and the colonies of both, ſhe prepared to encounter her ene- 


my in that very war of ſieges in the Netherlands, which that ene 
wiſhed for. 


In Scotland, alone, the Queen was embarraſſed in her government. 
The ſupplies granted in the late reign being temporary, were expi- 
red; ſo that there was no money in the Treaſury to ſupport either 
the civil government or the army; and the paſſions of the high and low 
alike againſt England, and Engliſh councils, on account of the ſuffer- 
ings of the Darien Company, fluctuated from rage to ſullenneſs, and 
from ſullenneſs to rage. In this ſituation, a regular ſtate of a country 
party, ſimilar to the country parties of England, ſtarted up: An ap- 
pearance new in Scotland, except for a year or two after the Revolu- 
tion, the only parties known there for five reigns, having been thoſe of 
popery or reformation, of preſbytery or epiſcopacy, of loyaliſt or rebel. 
But it was more formidable than the common country parties in Eng- 
land, becauſe it comprehended almoſt the whole nation. Theſe diſ- 
contents gave advantage too. for another party, hoſtile to Government, 
to increaſe in numbers, and in the open declaration of their ſenti- 
ments; the friends of the exiled family, who exclaimed, that the 
wrongs which had been done to royalty in Scotland, had with 
vengeance been by heaven repaid. In order to ſettle all thoſe 
ferments, the Queen, inſtead of imitating the open and ſimple man- 
ner and conduct of her predeceſſor, made uſe of the meaneſt and 
leaſt efficient of all the arts of Government, the art of deceit. For, 
by her miniſters, both in England and Scotland, ſhe gave the 
moſt ſolepn aſſurances, that ſhe was ſincerely in the intereſt of her 
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brother, and would, in due time, do juſtice to it. In teſtimony of her PAN 1V. 
ſincerity ſhe promiſed, and ſoon after publiſhed in Scotland, a pardon 8 OY 4 
for all treaſonable practices, and took meaſures to replace the Epiſcopal 
clergy in the churches, 350 of whom had been ejected ſoon after the 
Revolution, becauſe they would not take the oaths to the new Govern- 
ment, and all of whom were conſequently inimical to the cauſe which 
hurt them. She filled many places of honour and profit with the 
avowed partizans of her father, and gave a promiſe, which ſhe ſoon 
after performed, to remove a miniſtry, compoſed of men who had never 
once, even in thought, ſwerved from the cauſe of the new Government, 
ſuch as the Lords Marchmont, Melvil, Selkirk, Leven, and Hyndford. 


Bur theſe arts could not deceive Fletcher of Salton, to whoſe opinions 
his countrymen looked up, becauſe they knew he had no object but his 
country, and who ſaid, that moſt kings were bad, but a woman king 
was the worſt ; nor the Duke of Hamilton, (formerly Earl of Arran) 
who had placed himſelf at the head, both of the country party, and 
of the Jacobites, and who, te great power of intrigue, joined all the 
flaming perſonal courage of his anceſtors, the Douglas's, in whoſe fa- 
mily, by a ſingularity unparallelled in hiſtory, ten heroes ſucceeded 
to each other. Fletcher contrived, and preſented to the Queen's mini- 

ſters, his act of ſecurity, (afterwards fo famous,) to make Scotland in- 
dependent for ever of England, and Engliſh counſellors. The Duke 
of Hamilton inſiſted, that a new Parliament ſhould be aſſembled, in- 
ſtead of one which he complained had been choſen in the popular whig 
* ferment of the Revolution, had ſat thirteen years contrary to all former 
precedent, and to the ancient conſtitution of Scotland, according to 
which Parliaments were annual, was by law diflolved by the death of 

the Sovereign “, and which never had been legal, becauſe a convention 
could not be converted into a Parliament. And to his propoſal the 
Duke added, that, on this account, all its acts ſhould be declared null, 
and the government veſted in the Queen, by a new act, in order to 
void the forfeiture of her brother. And then concealing one part of his 
plan from the country party, while he diſcloſed another, he propoſed 

® In the year 1696, an act had paſſed impowering the Parliament in being at the 

King's death, to continue fix months after, in order to ſecure the Proteſtant religion, the 

' ſucceſſion to the crown, and the peace of the kingdom. But the Duke of Hamilton 


contended, that theſe ends having been attained by the Queen's acceſlion, the Parlia- 
ment was diſſolved even under the terms of the act. 
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PAY IV. to them, that Fletcher's act of ſecurity ſhould be made the condition 
| ye ths of the new ſettlement. But theſe propoſals being rejected by the 
1702. Queen's miniſters, becauſe they thought them both too bold and too 
refined, the Duke on the firſt day of the meeting of Parliament, which 
ſat both Peers and Commons in one hall, ſtruck the bold ftroke of ap- 
pearing there, where, all paying the reſpect to his rank of preſerving 
ſilence till he ſpoke, he roſe, and made a formal proteſt, delivered with a 
ſlow determined voice, and high air, againſt the meeting as illegal, and 
immediately left the Houſe, attended by 80 Peers and Commoners, who 
were the greateſt number in the Houſe, and of the beſt families, 
eſtates and characters in the nation. They marched in a body, with 
a ſolemn pace, and in the ranks of Parliament, with the Duke of 
Hamilton at their head, firſt Prince of the blood, by act of Par- 
liament next heir to the Crown after the. deſcendants of James'VI. 
and beautiful and graceful aboye them all, amidſt the ſhouts of 
an innumerable multitude, from the Parliament-houſe to a tavern 
in the middle of the city, where they dined together, to knit the 
public by the ties of private union. The Dean and Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, in a public act, declared the proteſt and the conduct of the 
ſeceding members, to be according to the conſtitution and to. law. 
The Commiſſioner, the Duke of Queenſberry, however, continued 
the ſeſſion of Parliament, which declared it high treaſon to call the 
Queen's title, or the validity of the preſent Parliament in queſtion, 
granted a ſupply to maintain the army, and reprimanded the Dean 

and Faculty of Advocates for the opinion they had given. 


Bur theſe meaſures ſettled not the humours of men. The Earl of 
Marchmont whoſe forfeiture, for his acceſſion to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, had been repealed in the preſent Parliament, terrified 
by the advances of the Court to the Jacobite party, and by the idea 
of even pointing at making the acts of a Parliament void on which 
his all depended, made a motion to ſettle the Crown, in the event of 
the failure of the Queen and her iſſue, upon the family of Hanover. 
No one ſeconded him: It was received with a general hiſs: And a 
motion even followed to commit him priſoner to the caſtle, for propo- 
ſing to ſettle the Crown on the ſame head that was to wear the Crown of 
England, before the independence of Scotland upon England was ſet- 
tled. And the people, who are always ready to graſp at pretences for 
not paying taxes, refuſed to pay the ſupplies, under the excuſe that they 
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were impoſed by an illegal power: In conſequence of which, little of the Par IV. 
tax was levied, and that little, almoſt only by the violence of impriſon- 322 * - 

ment and free quarters. Uncertain what to do, the Queen ordered the 
Parliament to be prorogued, and proceeded to the war, without one of 
the beſt arms of war, recruits and regiments as numerous as ſhe 
pleaſed, from a country which made part of the ſame iſland, obeyed 
the ſame Sovereign, had the ſame intereſt with England, and whoſe 


inhabitants regarded war as an employment for profit, and as a paſtime, 
becauſe they loved it. 


1702. 


In the mean time, a diſpute had ariſen in the cabinet of England, Diſputes 
concerning the mode of conducting the war. Lord Rocheſter preſſed 2 _ 
for a war by ſea, to be directed againſt the trade and ſettlements of rying on the 
France and Spain, and that only a ſmall force ſhould be ſent to pro- War. 
tect the Dutch in the Netherlands, until it ſhould appear that a greater 
was neceſſary. Lord Marlborough, on the other hand, becauſe he was 
to command the allied army there, which was to confiſt almoſt totally 
of Engliſh and Dutch, infiſted, that the great exertions of England 
ſhould be made by land, and in the Netherlands. The Queen, diſtract- 
ed by the reſpect which ſhe owed to her uncle's opinions, and her 
partiality to thoſe of her favourite and his wife, following the courſe 
of all weak minds, hoped to pleaſe both parties, by ſending a large 
army into the Netherlands, and a fleet, with a ſtrong body of troops, 
to take Cadiz. But the compromiſe pleaſed not Lord Rocheſter, who 
ſaid, ** That it was a plan to have two land wars inſtead of one; that 

the capture of Cadiz was no attack upon the trade or ſettlements 
of France or Spain, and might ſerve the Emperor's family, but not 
the Queen of England.” In a diſguſt, he threw up his Government 
of Ireland, retired from buſineſs, and left Lord Marlborough and his 
friends to laviſh the treaſures and blood of England, in a continental 
war, as they pleaſed. 


Tux war had begun the former ſummer in Italy, where Prince Campaign. 
Eugene had taken Cremona in the night-time, by the ſtratagem of a 
prieſt opening a ſecret paſſage into the town, and loſt it next morning, 
by the accident of an officer's exerciſing his troops early, which he 
brought to the relief of the town. By a fingular fatality of war, Ma- 
reſchal Villeroy, the commander in chief, was the almoſt only perſon of 
his army who was made priſoner. In the campaign of the preſent 
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year, Lord Marlborough, at the head of the allied army of 60,000 


troops, took with rapidity, Stephenſwaert, Venloo, Ruremond, and 
Leige on the Maeſe, by which the allies gained the command of the 
country between the Maeſe and the Scheldt. The Germans higher 
up took Keyſervert and Landau, which connected the armies on the 
Maeſe and the Rhine. And in conſequence of theſe two advantages, 
a way was opened for the allies to turn the war into the Netherlands, 
or France, or Germany, as they pleaſed. During theſe ſucceſſes, the 
French army hovered round the allies, making attempts, and inſtantly 
withdrawing them, even although the Duke of Burgundy was for 
ſome time at its head, becauſe it was tied down by the defenſive plan 
which Lewis had reſolved on. Treves and 'Traerbach were, however, 
taken by the French. One great battle was fought at Luzara, in Ita- 
ly, and another at Fridlingen in Germany, where both ſides claimed 
the victory, becauſe both were defeated. But the young King of Spain, 
who was in the firſt of theſe battles, gained more than a victory, by rai- 
ſing his character in the eyes of his Spaniſh ſubjects, by a letter which, 
in his way to the army, he wrote to the Duke de Vendoſme, who com- 
manded it, not to fight till he ſhould arrive, adding a gallant compli- 
ment, ingeniouſly expreſſed, ** that his high opinion of the Duke was 
c beſt marked by his fear, leſt, in his — the Duke ſhould do too 
„much “.“ 


Tux rapid ſucceſſes of Lord Marlborough, however, ſhewed Eu- 
rope, that France was no longer what ſhe had been, when, inſtead 
of loſing towns, ſhe took them every where, and inſtead of avoid- 
ing battles, ſought for and won them. But as two, months were con- 


ſumed in the fiege of Keyſervert, and above three in that of Landau, 


Lewis conſidered the time loſt to his enemies, as victories gained by 
himſelf, and calculated that, at the rate of two campaigns ſpent in two 
drawn battles, one town taken. and retaken in Italy, two towns taken 
by each ſide in Germany, and four towns of no great ſtrength and leſs 
preparation loſt in the Netherlands, he and his enemies would grow 
gray-headed betore the Spaniſh monarchy was wreſted from his grand- 
ſon. But a plan, which to be explained, implied diſgrace, was not 
ſeen by his allies: And theſe loſſes which appeared greater, / becauſe 
they were new, detached the Duke of Wolfenbuttle from his alliance, 
publicly, and made the Duke of Savoy meditate defection in HIER 
Lamberti, vol. II. p. 200. | 
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A'S the two moſt uſeful, and perhaps ſublime powers of the human 


endued with theſe, the late King, though involved in difficulties from 
his earlieſt youth to his grave, extricated himſelf from them all. In 
conſequence of the habit of exerting thoſe powers, he had made pre- 
parations for the new war, even before his laſt Parliament had en- 
couraged him to undertake it: And it was owing to this preparation 
that his ſucceſſor began the war with ſo much eaſe, and fo little ap- 
pearance of effort, as to aſtoniſh Europe. Foreſeeing the dangers to 

which the Weſt Indies would be expoſed from vicinity, and the Junc- 
fion of the French and Spaniſh powers in thoſe regions, he had, in the 
laſt ſtage of his life, ſent a fleet of ten ſhips of the line to protect them, 
under Admiral Bembow. 


"8 5 Bur 


mind, next to high ſentiment, are invention and foreſight, ſo, __ 
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Bv'T it is a true obſervation, that the exertions of ſervice are exactly in 


proportion to the vigilance of the Sovereign or his Miniſters over them. 


1702. 


Queen Elizabeth had been vigilant to every department of the State; 

conſequence of which, ſhe was well ſerved in every one of them. 3 
the Firſt, amidſt his ſcholareraft and his kingcraft, neglected both the ſea 
and land ſervice of his *KkIngdotn': the conſequience was, that both fell 
into diſgrace in the eyes of Europe. His ſucceſſor, obliged by neceſſity 
10 raiſe and to lead troops, recovered the reputation of the Engliſh 


arms by land ;. but the fame neceſbty diſabled him to attend to the ſea- 
ſervice, and it ſcarcely had a name in his reign. Cromwell, more for- 
tunate in. ſituation, ſueceeded to the command. of armies in good order; 
and then extended his care and attention to the fleet, by which he 
ſhook Europe with the terror of Engliſh arms by land and by ſea. 
Charles. the Second, who had a natural genius for naval affairs, and 


| therefore attended to them, enabled the navy of England to defy the 
| fleets of Holland, France, and part of the North, joined againſt him. 


James the Second, in his ſhort reign, attended to both ſervices for the 
benefit of one who he little thought was to reap it. But King William, 
by his predilection for the land ſervice more than the other, had weaken- 
ed the ſpirit of that other. Of this he felt the effects, when, oftering the 
command. of the Weſt- India fleet to different Officers, they had excyſed 
themſelves under different pretences, ta avoid the danger of the climate 
and of the ſervice. It is a ſtory current among the ſeamen, that the King, 
who like other Dutchmen did not diſlike a pun, faid, * Well, ſince theſe 


beaux will not ga, I muſt apply to honeſt Bembow ;“ and that when 


he was making an apology to that Admiral for deſiring him to return 
to the Weſt- India ſtation, from which he had lately come, Bemboy in- 
terrupted him with an anſwer, which imported, that he did not under- 
ſtand apologies to an Officer, whoſe part it was to obey, as it was the 
King's to command. The ſame effects, either of efteminacy of ſpirit, or 
of diſorder in ſervice, or rather perhaps of both (for the two go com- 
monly together) in the Officers of the navy, appeared in the firſt ſeas 
action of the new war: For, Bembow having received intelligence that 
the French fleet was in the ſeas in which King William had expected it 
would be, went in queſt of it, and on the 19th of Auguſt found it on the 
YE coaſt 
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coaſt of St Martha, commanded by Du Caffe in à noble 74 gun ſhip, 
but the teſt of the force was inferior to the Engliſh. Bembow hung out 
the ſignal of battle, and engaged: But three of his Captains, Kirkby, 
Wade, and Conſtable, fell aſtern, under the fame excuſe which in Weſt⸗ 
India ſeas, where calms and breezes are inſtantaneous in fucceſſion, and 
partial in the ſpace that they occupy, every Officer may find at hand for 
not fighting; the excuſe, that a ſudden calm prevented them from coming 
up. The French, however, fled. Next day, Bembow overtook them, and 
renewed the engagement ; but the ſhip of Capt. Walton, afterwards ſo 
famous for his laconic account of the deſtruction of the Spaniſh fleet off 
Syracuſe, was difabled, and he was ſent off to Jamaica to refit. Not- 
withſtanding this loſs, Bembow continued the purſuit and the engage. 
ment the ſame day and the next, but without ſucceſs, becauſe his three 
Captains till kept their diſtance. On the fourth day, it was obſerved that 
the French Admiral's ſhip was diſabled) and Bembow boarded her three 
times. The reſt of the Engliſh fleet then came up and attacked her: 
but the three Captains finding more reſiſtance than they expected, again 
ferired ; and the reſt of the French fleet coming to their Admiral's aſ- 
ſiſtance, he was ſaved. In this laſt action, Bembow's leg was ſhattered 
with a ball. He was carried below fainting, and his leg cut off: But 
he gave orders for the couch on which he lay to be carried to the 
quarter deck, and ſeeing the three Captains not in action, fired on them 
to bring them into it: But they tilt not advancing, he ordered all his 
Captains on board, who advifed him not to engage any more; and Kirkby 
perſuaded Capt. Fag the Admiral's Captain, and Capt. Vincent, to fign 
a paper with him, that they would not continue the engagement a fifth 
time: the conſequence of which was, that the French fleet eſcaped. — 
One of Benibow's friends lamenting the lofs of his leg, © I would rather 
have loſt them both (ſaid he) than ſeen the diſgrace of this day.“ 


Bzunow brought ſeveral of his Captains to a Court Marfhal/ in Ja- 
maica, of which he refuſed to be Preſident, becauſe he faid he was con- 
ſcious he could not be ati impartial judge. Kirkby and Wade were 
condemned to be ſhot. Conſtable eſcaped the ſame ſentence, by a pre- 
mature death. But Fag and Vincent were only ſuſpended, becauſe 
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Bembow, in his evidence, generouſly declared that they had behaved 
gallantly in the engagements, and that he imputed their ſigning Kirkby's 
paper to a belief that ſucceſs among cowards was impoſſible. Bembow 
ſoon after died of his wounds, applauding the valour of the French, and 
lamenting the want of it in his own countrymen. The only proper 
puniſhment for cowards is death, becauſe. they fear it more than ſhame; 
and therefore Kirkby and Wade were ſhot as ſoon as they came on the 
coaſt of England. Their relations, who were of good families, obſerved, 
that as their courage had been hitherto unimpeached, their fault had 
ariſen from a deſire to pull down the character of a Commander, who. 
being of a rough temper, had treated them with roughneſs ; an excuſe 
more Ken to ſervice than cowardice itſelf. 


IN the mean time, the confederate fleet of England and Holland 
had left the coaſt of England on the 29th of July, and arrived be- 
fore Cadiz on the 12th of Auguſt :. the greateſt armament that ever 
failed along the weſtern coaſt of Europe; for, it conſiſted of fifty Engliſh 
and Dutch line of battle ſhips, thirty-eight frigates, twenty ordnance 
ſhips, with a number of other veſſels of war“, and carried fourteen 


| thouſand Engliſh and Dutch land- forces, which were commanded by 


the Duke of Ormond. . The fleet was commanded by Sir George Rooke, 
upon whom, in order to give. him greater ſtate, the commiſſion of Vice- 
Admiral was conferred ; and no higher could be conferred, becauſe the 
Queen's huſband bore the title of Lord Admiral. Then appeared a 
ſecond time, within the compaſs of two years, the importance of the 
command of the ſea to England; for, at the fight of ſo vaſt an arma- 
ment failing along the coaſt of Portugal, the King took meaſures to 
detach himſelf from the alliance of France and Spain, under the excuſe 
that they had promiſed that protection to his capital, which it was viſible 
they were not able to give. It was ſingular in the fortune of Rooke, 


the ſon of a country gentleman in England, to be the ſame Admiral 


who made one Sovereign in the North, and another in the South, bend 
to the flag of England, when they beheld it waving over the capitals 
of Denmark and Portugal, But the greatneſs of the preparations 

| (unlike 


„ Sir George Rooke's Examination. 
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(unlike to thoſe of King William againſt Denmark, all of whoſe plans of P AA IV. 


war had order and proportion in them) contributed to hurt the expedi- 
tion againſt Cadiz: For, the bay of Cadiz was not capable of containing 
one half of the armament ; and the reſt of it was obliged to lie expoſed 
in the ocean on the ſouth fide of Cadiz, where a ſingle ſtormy night 
might have annihilated the maritime power of England and Holland. 
The Commanders in Chief, too, diſcorded : Rooke, ſupercilious, as all 
the ſeamen of that age were, deſpiſing the inexperience of the Duke ; 
perhaps too (a thing not unuſual among the country gentlemen of 
England) proud to ſhow that he deſpiſed his rank ; and the Duke, 
provoked by that air of ſuperiority which the experience of Rooke 
made him think himſelf entitled to aſſume. Rooke had, beſides, diſ- 
approved from the beginning, of the expedition itſelf * ; and perhaps 
thought, without being ſenſible himſelf of the meanneſs of indulging 
ſuch a thought, that the credit of his opinion would be called in que- 
ſtion, if the enterpriſe ſhould be attended with ſucceſs. 


Taz ſituation of Cadiz and its two bays, which it is of much im- 
portance to England to know with minuteneſs, is attended with the 
five following circumſtances : 


I. One ſide of the two bays of Cadiz both outer and inner, is 
formed by a narrow neck of land which runs into the weſtern ocean, 
three miles in length, from a place called the Pillars of Hercules, and in 
ſome places not two hundred yards in breadth. At the weſtern. extre- 
mity of this neck the town of Cadiz ſtands, well fortified towards the 
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land on the eaſt, and towards the bay on the north, but not towards 


the ocean on the ſouth; becauſe attacks have been dreaded from the 
land and from the bay, but not from the ocean, on account of the dan- 
ger to which ſhipping lying in an open ſea would be expoſed.. The 
landing on this neck is poſſible from the bay in ſome places, but eaſy 
from the ocean in different places, and particularly in the mouth of/the 
river St Pedro, two miles eaſt of the Pillars of Hercules, becauſe in 
thoſe places the water is ſhallow on the ſhore for the boats to land, deep 
on the coaſt for the ſhips to protect them, and the anchorage ſafe for 

both. 


Burnett. 
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both. The ſpace of ground allotted by nature for the town, which is 
confined by the fea on three ſides, and by the neceffary fortifications 
on the fourth, is ſo fmall, that there is no room in the town for the 
markets, ſtore-houſes, magazines of proviſions, cellars, and other acceſ- 
ſaries of food for man and beaſt cuſtomary in other great cities: And 
therefore Cadiz receives its food from day to day, not within itfelf, nor 
from the land around itſelf, but from the Continent, and along the 
narrow neck of land on which it ſtands, or from the fiſheries in the 
ſea.—Laſtly, Placed in a manner in the middle of the ocean, it enjoys 
no ſprings of freſh water, but is obliged, when rain water ſaved in re- 
ſervoits fails, to be ſupplied with water from the port of St Mary's on 


the oppoſite ſide of the bay on the north. 


From thoſe various circumſtances it follows, that to a lodgrnent of 
troops on the neck of land to cut off proviſions, and to a fleet ſtationed 
in the bay to cut off water in a ſeaſon of drought, Cadiz muſt yield with- 
out either the one or the other firing a gun; and few troops will be re- 
quired, becauſe the neck of land is narrow, and one of their flanks will 
be protected by the bay, and the other by the ocean. 


II. From want of ſpace, the ſtreets are exceeding marrow: And from 
the ſame cauſe, the houſes are high, conſiſting of many ſtories, and the 
roofs flat; for, people build in the air, who cannot build on the ground, 
and are obliged to enjoy the open air on the tops of their houfes, when 
they cannot do fo in ſtreets, where every paſſenger joſtles with another. 
Eighty thouſand inhabitants in Cadiz are crouded together on a ſpot 


which would ſcarcely be occupied by ten thouſand any-where elſe. 


Hexce there is no town in Europe more expoſed to miſchief from 
a bombardment than Cadiz; for, a heavy bomb falling on the flat roof 
of a houſe, would break through ſeveral, or burſting in a narrow ftreet 
filled with people, would deftroy multitudes : And the bombardment 
is ſafe, becauſe the veſſels would keep their ſtation while the weather 
was good, and retire into the bay when it changed; and the coaſt on 
that part of the ſouth of the town from whence bombs could reach it, 
is 
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is deep: It is rocky indeed; but chains inſtead of cables fixed to the 
anchors, would prevent the accidents to which ropes are expoſed 
among rocks. 


III. Tux outer bay of Cadiz is ſeparated from the inner bay called 
the Pointal, which ſerves as a road for the ſhips when they do not lie 
in the outer bay, by two points of land, which approach ſo near as to 
be about ſeyen hundred yards from each other. On theſe points there 
are two forts; one of which on the. ſouth is called St Laurent, the other 
on the north Matagorda; and near to this laſt, within the inner bay to 
the eaſt, there is a ſmall fort on a ſmall iſland called St Louis, At the 
eaſt ſide of the Pointal ſtand the Caraccas and docks, which comprehend 
the magazines and naval ſtores of Spain, receive the wealth of the Weſt 
Indies, Spaniſh Main, South Seas, and Philippines, of the Spaniſh 
Monarchy ; and where the Royal Navy is built and careened. The 


Caraccas and docks are weakly defended, becauſe Cadiz, and the forts. 


at the narrows, between the two bays, are deemed to be its beſt de- 
fenders. When a Spaniſh fleet of war lies in the inner bay, the ſhips 
lie in a row at the end of each other, from ſome circumſtance in the 
current, depth, or anchorage, which makes it neceſſary for them to 
do ſo, or perhaps from a deſire to make their movements more eaſy, 
and leſs ſubject to diſorder in a bay, in which, becauſe land- locked, the 
winds mult be variable; and for the moſt part they lye in the fame or- 
der alſo in the outer bay, probably for the ſame reaſons. The tide is 
rapid and full, and riſes ten feet high. The mouth of the outer bay 
lies fair from the ocean, and from the prevailing wind, the weſtern, 
the force of which is increaſed by its being confined by the two ſides 


of the bay through which it ruſhes: And from the mouth of the bay, 


the paſſage runs almoſt in a ſtraight line to che outmoſt point of the 
Pointal ; the outer being about ſix miles in length, in a round form; and 
the inner ſimilar in its form to the outer, but inferior both in length 
and breadth. So that nothing can ſtop a fleet in the outer bay till it 
comes to the forts at the narrow paſſage. If theſe are paſſed, nothing 
can ſtop it till it comes to the Caraccas. And with a ſtrong tide, wind, 
and ſea, it will go with extreme velocity from the extremity of the one 
bay to that of the other. 


From 
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From hence it follows, that a ſquadron (for only a ſquadron, not a 


w—-—— fleet, is required) of clean Engliſh ſhips, with fire-ſhips in their train, 


1702, 


Fourth Cir- 
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under pretence of going to Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, or-any-where 
elſe near the ſame rout, might, without danger, deſtroy a Spaniſh fleet 
of far ſuperior number, and force the Caraccas; becauſe ſuch a ſquadron, 
advancing in what order it pleaſed to form, could attack the 'Spaniſh 
ſhips one by one, and one ſhip with ſeveral ; or if theſe ſhips tacked, 
their tacks behoved, in a narrow ſpace, to be ſhort ; and in every tack 
the Engliſh ſeamen would have the advantage, becauſe more expert in 
working ſhips than the Spaniards, The fame want of room would put 
it out of the power of the enemies to avoid the fire-ſhips: And if they 
retired into the Pointal, the ſquadron, by receiving from the forts a 
ſingle fire, and no wits; to each ſhip, and none at all to ſome, might 
follow them, and find ſtill greater advantages in a ſmaller than in a 
larger ſpace of action. 


Bur if after all they ſhould miſs their blow, the ſame tide which at 
the flood had carried them into Cadiz bay, would at the ebb carry 
them out again, even though the wind was from the weſt, if it was 
not very ſtrong. For, in the war before laſt, Capt. Clements made an 
attack upon three zebeques lying before St Mary's, retired with the tide, 
returned next morning with it, attacked again, and retired with ſafety; 
although there was a Spaniſh fleet in the bay looking on, but which, 
becauſe the ſhips were unwieldy, and the ſeamen on ſhore, as is com- 


_ monly the caſe in all Spaniſh ports, could not be got ready in time 


enough to intercept him. 


IV. Ir an attack ſhould be limited to the Ihipe in the Pointal, and to 
the Caraccas and docks, there are two circumſtances which favour it. The 
firſt is, That the diſtance upon the neck of land between the Ocean and 


the Pointal, is not two hundred yards over, and the paſſage ſo flat 


thar at the earthquake of Liſbon the two waters met; and from the ſide 
within the Pointal, a large ſpace of the bay is ſo ſhallow as to be dry 
at low water: From whence it follows, that batteries erected on that nar- 
row ſpace, either in the common way of breaking ground, or by uſing 

ſacks 
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ſacks of earth, could reach ſhips in their paſſage going out or in from 
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the outer into the inner bay, and by the greater weight of guns which 


might be landed of any fize, could deſtroy any ſhips of war that were 
brought to bear upon them, moſt of which, from the ſhallownefs of 


water, could not be ſhips of fize; and it alſo follows, that boats could 


be conveyed over upon rollers to the Pointal, where, from the proteCtion 
of their own batteries, and the ſhallowneſs of the water, they could be ſafe, 


1702. 


and yet, filled with combuſtibles, might make their excurſions during the 


night, or even in the day-time, to ſet fire to the ſhipping, docks, or any 
other object they could reach. In both caſes, the batteries on the neck, 
and the boats in the ſhallows of the Pointal, might receive protection 


from the ſhipping on the ſouth of the neck. — The ſecond circumſtance | 


is, That troops landed from the ſide of the Ocean, at the mouth of the 


river of St Pedro, which connects with the Caraccas a few miles off, 


and with the docks, which are near half-way between the mouth of the 
river and the Caraccas, might attack both of them on the land fide ; 
And the troops on their march from the mouth of the river to the 
docks and Caraccas, would have one flank covered by the river, and at 
the ſame time protect their ſmall craft, which, in a depth of two to three 
fathoms, could bring up all military ſtores and proviſions for their uſe. 


V. To prote& Cadiz and its bays, requires a far greater force than 
Spain has to ſpare. Even a great force ſeparated in fix different places, 
to wwit, the Town, the three Forts, the Caraccas, and the Docks, which 
could give no aid to each other, would be diltraQted, and fall victims 
piecemeal to an enemy, who could direct his whole force to one or two 


objects alone. 


Trzsz circumſtances have remained the ſame for two centuries paſt, 


during all which time the fleets of England, with a cruel fatyr upon 


their Admirals and Admiralties, have paſſed and repaſſed Cadiz without 


Fifth Cir- 


cumſtance, 


ever once thinking to take advantage of them. But what was for- 


merly not difficult, is become much eaſier now, ſince Mr Millar's inven- 
tion and improvements upon the carronade gun, the largeſt of which, 
to throw ball of an hundred pounds weight above two miles, does 

D d not 
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not weigh a 24 pounder gun; and the ſmall ones, ſuch as the ſix 
pounders, are ſo light, that one of them with its carriage can be born 
upon a couple of poles by two men carrying their arms flung at the fame 
time. Thirty or forty of thoſe large carronades placed on the narrow 
neck of land to the eaſt of Cadiz, would defend it againſt a hoſt of 
enemies, and bar all ſallies from the town, becauſe the ſhot, when the 
guns are charged with canniſter, falls in a ſheet fourteen hundred feet in 
length, nearer or further off according to the different gravities of the 
parts of which it is 'compoltd, and therefore would mow:Uown a column 
of troops, which in that narrow ſpace could advance only in columns. 
The ſame earronades would reach Cadiz, and throwing balls of 100 
pounds weight, to fall upon the flat roofs of houſes ſix or ſeven ſtories 
high, would OY all W them *. 


. Tits 


In the late War, there was u party in the Army and Navy for and againſt theſe 
carronades, in conſequence of which they were little uſed. But, in thoſe parties, it was 
obſervable that all the men of genius and invention were on the one ſide, and the dunces 
and pedants on the other, The latter party were lueky in this reſpect, that in a new 
invention the carriages were not at firſt properly contrived, and therefore the guns 
bounced. But that defect has ſince been remedied, or certainly may be remedied. This 
invention, amidſt all its horrors, may prove beneficial to mankind ; becauſe, by the uſe 
of general and equal deſtruction, it may force Nations to keep peace with each other. 
But at any rate, it is of the laſt importance to Britain, becaufe it preſents her with 
a ſhield to guard her only vulnerable parts, her docks, and other maritime places 
which cannot be turned into fortrefſes without danger to liberty at home, nor left as 
they are without being expoſed to inſult from abroad; one of which, in time of war, 
requires a fleet ſtationed to defend it, inſtead of annoying the enemy, when that enemy, 
I mean France, needs no ſuch protection, becaufe her fortified maritime places defend 
themſelves. To perſons of philoſophical minds, at a diſtance from polities, and all thoſe 
politicians who keep men of genius always at a diſtance from men in power, it was an 
amuſement of late (though a painful one) to ſee one-half of the Engineers, Generals, 
Admirals, and makers of bad ſpeeches for or againſt Miniſters, difputing in Parliament 
how to begin to miſapply millions at home, after miltions had been miſapplied abroad, 
for the purpoſe of making 'bad fortifications worſe, when a few hundred -earronades, 
throwing the weight of 100 pounds, and judiciouſly diſpoſed, could guard the forts of 
England, and of her dominions, againſt the attacks of the Univerſe. Can it be believed 
that any ſhip will approach a battery of guns which throw balls of ſuch a weight that 

a few of them ſtriking the hull will fink a ſhip, or throw a ſheet of canniſter ſhot, one 


of which going acroſs a deck, will clear it both of men and cordage ? + 
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Tun Spaniards were ſo conſcious of the weakneſs of Cadiz, that when P AA IV. 
the confederate fleet under the Duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke Bdox II. 


arrived there, they learned that the Spaniards had ſent all their valuable 
effects acroſs the bay to Port St Mary's. Four ſhips of war of ſixty guns, 
with eight galleons, had retired into the Pointa An Engliſhman in 
that age, could not hear the words Spaniſh effefts pronounced without aſſoci- 
ating with them the idea of mountains of gold and filver. The fleet and 
army were therefore alike diſappointed to hear that their prey had eſcap- 
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The Expe- 

dition diſap- 
pointed, and 
Cauſes of it. 


ed them, but reanimated when they heard that it was no further off than 


St Mary's; and the ideas of honour gave place to thoſe of avarice in all. 
The gunners declared that their bombs could not reach the town; the 
foldiers, that the landing on the neck was not ſafe; the engineers, that no 
lodgement could be made there; the ſeamen, (with the exception of Rear 
Admiral Sir Stafford Fairbairn, who offered to run through the narrows 
if any other would follow him), that the paſſage into the narrows was dan- 
gerous, becauſe defences had been thrown acroſs it, by ſinking veſſels and 
anchors ; the pilots, that the mouth of the river St Pedro was neither 
deep nor ſafe; and ſome of the Captains of ſhips who lay between Cadiz 
and St Catharine's, complained that they were expoſed to the enemy's 
fire, though the places were above four miles aſu.;der. But all agreed, 
and Sir George Rooke among the reſt, that a landing at Port St Mary” 8 
was the ſure way to reach Cadiz, by marching round the bay to it. The 
Duke of Ormond, almoſt alone, preſſed for an attack upon the town either 
by land or ſea, perhaps remembering that he was in the ſame ſituation 
with the gallant Earl of Eſſex in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who had 
like him been oppoſed by his Council in his with to attack Cadiz, had at 
laſt prevailed with them, and when he did fo, threw his hat into the air 
in a tranſport of gallant joy. But the Duke's preſſing inſtances in Couneil, 
and out of Council, proved fruitleſs. He was diftra&ed too by the Prince 
of Heſſe Darmſtad, formerly Viceroy of Catalonia, who aſſured him, that 
if he gave the delay of a week or two to the Spaniards, they would yield to 
their natural biaſs againſt France; by Rooke, who taking advantage of the 
terms of the. manifeſto publiſhed in Spain by orders from England “, put 
him in mind, that he was to defend, not deſtroy the towns of the e 


Manifeſto publiſhed in Gazette of September 10. 1702. 
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Ally, and therefore not to bombard Cadiz; and by letters from Me 


— —Methuen Ambaſſador in Portugal, who, being generous himſelf, ſaid, 


1702. 


that the beſt way to conquer Spain was by generoſity... Yet the Duke 
for ſome days ſtill delayed quitting Cadiz; and in the mean time Rooke, 
confined to his cabbin by the gout, or pretending to be ſo, heard of his 
agonies with a ſullen indifference, and with the ſame indifference gave 
orders to his ſhips to protect the landing on the Continent oppoſite. to 
Cadiz, when the Duke had at laſt been ente upon to land there. 


Tux troops were landed i in the * of Bulls, and near a : work ſpent 
in taking the fort of St Catharine's, and. other forts there. When the 
Duke came firſt to the bay of Cadiz, he had ſummoned the Governor of 
Cadiz, the Duke-of Villadarias, to ſurrender : : With a Spaniſh ſpirit the 
Governor anſwered, * That he would follow the generous examples of his 
© anceſtors, who had never owed their elevation to the blood or exile of 


their Kings“.“ The Duke, irritated by an anſwer which reproached 


Diſorders at 
St Mary's. 


him with the deſertion of his Sovereign and his General in the hour of 
need, threatened the Commandant of St Catharine's, that he would hang 
him if he did not ſurrender, The Commandant anſwered with Spaniſh 
gravity, | That it was much the ſame whether he was hanged for keep- 
* ing the fort, or for giving it up ; but that he would die rather by the 


hands of his foes, than his friends.“ 


Wurd the ſoldiers _ ſeamen arrived at laſt at St Mary's, they found 
that the Spaniards had removed all the effects which had been brought 
from Cadiz back into the country. Enraged and diſappointed in the fa- 
vourite paſſion of all armed bodies, love of plunder, they gave a looſe to 
the, other two paſſions, which are the moſt habitual to them, love of wine 
and of women. They broke open the cellars, where they became intox- 


icated with the Spaniſh wines, the ſweetneſs of which enticed them, and 


the ſtrength of which they did not ſuſpe& ; and then committed all the 
diſorders of war, plundering the town and country, inſulting churches, 
and raviſhing the women. They forced the nunneries, as they ſaid, to 


drive the prieſts out of them; and the monaſteries, becauſe they expected 
to 
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to find them filled with nuns. In this general diſorder there was no dif. 
ference between ſoldier and ſeaman, and very little between officer and 
private man, except that the men plundered the enemy, and the officers 
the men, under pretence of giving redreſs. The Duke of Ormond was 
too young in command to have ſufficient authority, and Rooke did not 
exert his. Beſides, all authority was fruitleſs againſt drunkards and madmen, 
who knew not that they received puniſhment, even while it was inflict- 
ing. In vain the Queen. afterwards lamented to Parliament, the diſgrace 
which that day brought upon her arms and the nation. In vain one of 
the Generals, Sir Henry Bellaſis, was caſhiered; and another, Sir Charles 
OfHara, loſt his character. The affections of the Spaniards, once loſt, 
could never be recovered, during all the courſe of the war, to an army, 
which their prieſts told them was compoſed, not of men, but of devils, 
becauſe they were heretics. 


Taz Duke of Ormond, imputing theſe exceſſes to the contagion of 
multitudes, divided his army next day, and ſent part of it to attack 
Fort Malagorde; but that part quickly returned, becauſe not more than 
four pieces of cannon could be carried with it on account of marſhes 
in the paſſage, and becauſe it was found that the tide flowed round 
the fort: And then all the diſorders of the ſoldiery returned with it, 
increaſed from the ſhortneſs of the interruption, and their ſenſe of 
its cauſe. But, the third day, languor, dejeQion, ſilence and ſhame, 
came in their place, made more diſmal by the frequency of puniſhment, 
which almoſt all knew they had deſerved. To theſe ſucceeded bad 
humour with themſelves and each other, which infected even the Com- 
manders in Chief. 


Tux armament failed ſoon after for England, diſhonoured, dejected, 
every man laying the blame on his neighbour to throw it off himſelf, 
and preparing to make his complaint in England of the miſbehaviour of 
all, when they met Captain Hardy at ſea, who had learned from the 
blabbing vanity of a French Conſul in the Bay of Lagos, that the 
Spaniſh galleons, with an immenſe treaſure from the South Seas, had 


got ſafely into Vigo, under the protection of a fleet of his countrymen. 
| It 
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It was inſtantly reſolved in a Council of War, to turn the courſe of the 
fleet and army to Vigo. At the ſound of treaſures from the South 


Seas, dejection and animoſity ceaſed; and thoſe who a few days before 


would not ſpeak when they met, now embraced and felicitated each 


other. The Bays of Vigo very much reſemble thoſe of Cadiz; for, 


there is an outer and inner bay ſeparated by two points of land which 
approach near to each other, and on which there are forts in the ſame 
way as in the entry to the Pointal at Cadiz, and the town lies in the 


outer bay. The French and Spaniards had made the reſemblance ſtill 


more complete: for, on hearing that the confederate fleet had turned 
its courſe towards Vigo, they withdrew all their ſhips into the inner 
bay; and beſides the ſame obſtructions which had been made uſe of in 
the paſſage between the two bays at Cadiz, they threw a boom acroſs 
the paſſage at Vigo between the two bays. In one reſpect the ſituation 
of the bays at Vigo is inferior to thoſe of Cadiz, that they are com- 
manded by heights. But of this advantage, becauſe it was a flow one, 
the confederate armament made no uſe : for, when the fleet entered the 
outer bay, and faw the French fleet, and the treaſures of Spain, locked 
up in the inner bay, and incapable of eſcape except by their own valour, 
all the difficulties which- had appeared to be mountains at Cadiz, dwin- 
dled down into mole-hills at Vigo. The gunners agreed, that their 
bombs could reach the town and ſhipping ; the engineers, that lodge- 
ments and works could eafily be made ; the foldiers, that there was no 
danger in landing ; the ſeamen, that the paſſage at the narrows could 
eaſily be forced, notwithſtanding all its defences and obſtructions; and 
the pilots, that the depth of the water was every where ſufficient, and 
anchorage ſafe. Rooke's gout incommoded him no longer: He went 
from ſhip to ſhip even in the night-time, and became civil. And the 


Duke, with his father's generoſity, his brother's and his own, forgot all 
that was paſt, | 


Ir was reſolved, that all at one time the ſhips ſhould batter the town 
of Vigo in the outer bay; the bomb veſſels bombard it and the ſhipping 
in the inner bay; the troops land on the ſame fide of the bay with Vigo, 
but paſs the town, in order to get the more ſpeedily at the enemy's ſhips ; 
| one 
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one part of them to attack one of the forts which defended the paſ- Pa xm IV. 


ſage between the two bays, while the other part was to paſs that fort, 
and march along the ſide of the inner bay, in order to annoy with artil- 
lery the ſhipping; and the veſſels of war to force their entry into the 
inner bay, notwithſtanding the forts, and obſtructions between the forts. 
In order to animate the army, the Duke landed with the firſt body; and 
to animate the fleet, all the Admirals quitted their flags, and went on 
board ſuch of the ſmall ſhips as could approach neareſt where the danger 
was greateſt, The boom was burſt by the ſhock of the ſhips of war 
ſtriking againſt it in their paſſage, amidſt all the fire of the enemy's forts 
and ſhips. But the entry of the fleet was delayed for ſome time, by the 
accident of Admiral Hopſon's ſhip, which had been the firſt to break the 
boom, and paſs in, being ſet in fire by a French fire-ſhip. When the 
flames reached near the powder-room, the ſeamen leaped into the ſea, 
where above an hundred of them were drowned ; but their Commander 
went calmly to the place, and extinguiſhed the fire. —The troops at the 
fort in the mean time meeting with difficulties, the Spaniards, who ob- 
ſerved it, opened a gate to make a ſally upon them; but in that in- 
ſtant, a ſmall body of Engliſh grenadiers ruſhed to the gate, and 
ſecured it till their companions joined and entered with them. The 
French and Spaniards ſeeing the paſſage hetween the bays forced, one 
of the forts that guarded it ſtormed, ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips in 
the inner bay, a great fleet of them in the outer bay, and an army 
marching along the ſhore with artillery that could reach them, reſolved 
to burn 'their own fleet, that it might not fall into the hands of their 
enemies; the moſt gallant of all the French Admirals, Chatcauneuf, 
ſhewing the way to his ſquadron. A ſingular ſpectacle was then pre- 
ſented to the Spaniſh inhabitants, who were gathered on the heights 
round the bay ; the Spaniſh and French ſeamen and ſoldiers endeavour- 
ing to deſtroy their own ſhips, and the Engliſh and Dutch to ſave them, 
and both ſides intent upon their work alone, and not to annoy each 
other, except when their mutual interruptions forced them to encounter. 
In this ſtruggle nine French ſhips of war were burnt, of which four were 
of the line, and ten taken, of which eight were of the line; and of the 
Spaniſh galleons, from 20 to 40 guns, eleven were taken, and fix de- 
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ſtroyed. It was believed that twenty millions of pieces of eight were on 
board : But the real amount of the treaſure was never known, becauſe 
much was ſunk, much ſecreted by thoſe who took it, and the French and 
Spaniſh Crowns ſeized what had been faved in the.ſtruggle, under pre- 


tence of accounting for it to the merchants to whom moſt of it belong- 


ed, but in reality from the neceſſity of their affairs; for, though ſecu- 
rity was by public declaration promiſed to the merchants, they never 
got it, 


Taz animoſity between the Commanders in Chief, which had been 
ſuſpended by the proſpect of wealth and glory, revived on the enjoy- 
ment of them. Rooke, on the day after his ſucceſs, without any pre- 
vious advertiſement or preparation, wrote to the Duke of Ormond, 


that he was to ſend the great ſhips and bomb veſſels immediately to 
England; adding theſe words, I offer it to your conſideration, 
whether yourſelf will not think it proper, now all probability of 
* ſervice is over, to take this opportunity of the great ſhips of going 
home yourſelf.” The Duke anſwered, that if Rooke would leave 
him ſhips enough, he would attack Vigo, and if he took it, winter 
there. Rooke's reply was in theſe words: I will venture to leave 
* five or ſix frigates with you: I can alſo leave your Grace ſix weeks or 
© two months proviſions for the army, which is all I can do.“ This 
offer put a ſpeedy end to the correſpondence, by the Duke's writing that 
he would be ready to fail next day. And he left Spain with his army *, 
for the ſame reaſon that every army will leave every part of Spain ex- 
cept that which lies on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, want of provi- 
ſions, and of every neceſſary of life. Hopſon got a penſion inſtead of 
honour ; the Commanders in Chief, the trinket of thanks from Parlia- 
ment, which could not be refuſed ; and the Duke of Ormond, an 
honourable exile in the government of Ireland, and the envy of the 
Duke of Marlborough, which ſtopped his farther advances in glory, 
and at an after period ended in the fall of both, 


Taz ſucceſs of Vigo might have pointed out to England, then and 
ſince, that the proper direction of war againſt Spain, was againſt her 


harbours, 
Examination in Lords Journals, 
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4tardours, becauſe her ports of Alicant and Carthagena are com- 
manded by heights, and poorly defended to the land; Cadiz was 
a prize not difficult to be ſeized; the weakneſs of Vigo had been ex- 
poſed ; and there were no other fortified harbours in Spain of any con- 
ſequence, except Gibraltar, which was ſoon after taken; Barcelona, into 
Which no veſſel carrying above 40 guns can enter; Ferrol, where ſhips 
are deſtroyed by the worm, becauſe its bottom is foul; and all the places 
of ſafety in the Bay of Biſcay were of little conſequence, becauſe too 
much within land from the running of the coaſt of Spain away to the 
welt, In the South Seas, their dominions were in the ſame condition in 
which they are at this hour; becauſe, from cauſes natural and political, 
| their condition continues always the fame: For, of the few fortifications 
which they have there, moſt were built of mud walls, partly from 
mdolence, and partly becauſe in fome provinces no ſtone is to be 
found; their guns honeycomb'd, from the hot and dry nature of 
the air in ſome places, in Which no ſhowers of rain are ever to be 
Teen ; the ſhot and ſhells cracked, ruſted, or waſted, from the ſame 
cauſes, ſo as to be of little effect by the windage to which thoſe de- 
ſects give an opening; the carriages of many of the guns ſplit, or rot- 
ten, from the heat of the weather, and the difficulty of procuring pro- 
per wood to repair or replace dliem,* i fome places; where no wood 
grows the muſquets and their ball in the fame condition; and the 
powder weakened in its quality by the length of the paſſage from 
Europe, and the alternate ſucceſſion of extreme heat and extreme dews 
two or three ſhips of war ſtationed off Lima ; two or three thouſand 
ſoldiers ſcattered along a Tea-coaft four thouſand miles in length; and 
the inhabitants of the whole empire as weak and as fearful as women, 
from the relaxing nature of the climate, and becauſe they never heard 
— What could have been done at that tune even by 
5 E e private 


es at Liſbon in the late war, when France perſuaded Spain to order the 
Engliſh merchants to leave Spain, aud then ſent them an invitation to ſettle in France, 
whieb obliged many of them to take ſhelter in Liſbon till they ſhould reſolve what to do- 
In r of this accident, I had occaſion to ſee many Britiſi ſubjects who had 
latcly 
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private perſons, and can be done at any time by them, againſt ſo 


— feeble a foe, may be ſeen in the Appendix, No. I. which contains an 


1702. 


account of an intended expedition into the South Seas by private per- 
ſons in the late war, and which 1 publiſh for the ſake of two nations 
whoſe intereſts are the ſame, and whoſe affections (at leaſt if the affec- 
tions of the Engliſh to the Spaniſh nation can be gueſſed from thoſe of 
the Spaniards to the Engliſh) are mutual: I fay, for the ſake of Spain, 
that ſhe may know the dangers to which ſhe will expoſe herſelf by 
quarrels with England ; and for the ſake of England, that ſhe may 


take advantage of them, if quarrels ſhall be forced upon her. 


Bur the glory of the Duke of Marlborough was concerned, that 
the eyes of England ſhould be turned another way. And a nation 
followed him, which is always led while it thinks that it drives all 
others; and the very popularity of whoſe vanities, from the firſt year of - 
Queen Anne to the end of the laſt Continental war, has contributed to 
lead it aſtray, dreaming of victories and ſieges on the Continent, but 
not reflecting that the only end of war is peace, and that the true vic- 
tories of a maritime nation, if wiſe, lie not in ſlaughtering enemies 
whoſe places are eaſily filled up, nor in taking towns which are eaſily 
retaken, and which at a peace are always given back, but in cutting off, 
as quickly as can be done, their reſources of money, to force them not 
only ſoon to make peace, but to perſevere in keeping it long. 


IF there be any thing in theſe pages, or in the Appendix to them, 
which ſhall call the attention to the advantages which England alone, 
and much more England and Holland united, poſſeſs, in making war 


upon France in a way forgot for many centuries; or to the advantages 


which 


lately come from the South. Seas; and their concurrent teſtimony of the ſtate of the 
Spaniſh dominions there, was ſuch as I have deſcribed. The Appendix, N? 1. will ſhew 
that J had very good reaſons for being exact in my Inquiries, and to you the credit 
of teſtimonies with care. 
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which England poſſeſſes in conducting a war againſt Spain, in a way os SES 
which has not been praCtiſed ſince the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; — \ rare 
if there be any-thing in them to ſhow thoſe two nations, that the 1702. 
Engliſh Lion, though lately in the toils, and ſorely beſet by them, has 
{till reſources left in their weakneſſes, and in unions with ſiſter nations 
which are ſtill not impracticable: —In fine, if the reflection of calamities, 
void of all fruit but calamity, which the frequency of war brings upon 
European nations, ſhall make them feel the wiſhes, the prayers, and 
even the agonies for peace, ſimilar to thoſe which the Writer of theſe 


ſheets feels, then he will have attained his end in publiſhing them. 


\ 
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PART L 


ACCOUNT of an 1NTENDED ExXPEDITION into the 
SOUTH SEAS by PRIVATE PERSONS in the LATE 


* 


WAR. 


THEFORE I enter upon the following relation, three obſervations 
muſt be premiſed. 


I. Tas only paſſage by which ſhips of war or privateers have hitherto 
gone upon expeditions againſt the Spaniards in the South Seas, is by Cape 
Horn. But it is extremely dangerous-and difficult in that high latitude to 
attempt the paſſage, except in the ſummer months ; and the only ſummer. 


months there are December and January. 


II. When the paſſage is made, veſſels meet with a ſouth land-wind from 
the ſouthmoſt point of Chili all the way to the bay of Panama. This wind 
never varies, carries ſhips above an hundred miles a-day, and the tract in 
Which it runs reaches an hundred leagues off the coaſt to the well, 
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'FroM the bay of Panama, ſhips are carried to the Eaſt Indies by the great 
trade wind, at the rate of above an hundred miles a-day. This is the tract 
of the Spaniſh ſhips, from their dominions in the South Seas, to their poſſeſ- 
ions in the Philippine iſlands, 


From the Faſt Indies to the South Seas there are two paſſages ;—one by 
the north, to ſail to the latitude of 40 north, in order to get into the great 
weſt wind, which about that. latitude blows ten months in the year; and 
which, being ſtrong, carries veſſels with quickneſs to the northern part of 
the coaſt of Mexico. From the extreme point of Mexico in the north, 
there is a land-wind which blows all the way to the bay of Panama, from the 
north to the ſouth, preciſely ſimilar in all reſpects to the land-wind which 
blows along the coaſt of Chili to that bay, from the ſouth to the north. 
This firſt tract into the latitude of 40 north, and then along the coaſt of 
Mexico, is the rout which the Acapulco ſhips take in coming from the Phi- 
lippines to the South Seas.—The-other rout from the Eaſt Indies is by the 
ſouth, to get into the latitude of 409 ſouth in New Holland ; and from 
thence to take advantage of the great weſt wind, which about that latitude 
blows ten months of the year, in order to reach the ſouthern part of Chili, 
where the ſouth land-wind will be found. The facility of this laſt rout was 
not known till the late diſcoveries, which will make the memory of dir Jo- 
ſeph Bankes, of Captain Cook, of Lord Sandwich, and of his preſent Ma- 
zeſty, immortal in hiſtory. 


III. ALL the Engliſh expeditions into the South Seas, fince the firſt by 
Sir Francis Drake, till the laſt by Lord Anſon, have been ſucceſsful, but few 
of them profitable.—The reaſon of their ſucceſs is obvious. The naval 
force of Spain is ſtationed always in Calloa bay off Lima; becauſe that bay 
is the moſt proper part of the Spaniith dominions for a naval ſtation, from 
its ſuperior ſafety to all other places in the South Seas, and from its 
being centrical between their ſouthern and northern provinces there, 
If the commanders of that naval force hear that the Engliſh ſhips are on the 
coaſts of the provinces, either to the ſouth or north of Lima, they cannot 
go to find them in the teeth of the ſouth or north land-wind. They 
muſt, therefore, firſt run out an hundred leagues weſt, in order to get out 
of thoſe winds; and then turn to the north or ſouth, to reach the latitude at 
which they wiſh to arrive; and laſtly, turn in to the eaſt on the ſkirt of 
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one of the land-winds to reach the coaſt. In all theſe three courſes they 
will be going at the rate of perhaps thirty miles a-day; while, in the mean 
time, the Engliſh veſſels, at the diſtance of an hundred leagues, within the 
outer ſkirts of the land winds, are running along the coaſt at the rate of above 
an hundred miles a- day: ſo that it is almoſt impoſſible that the purſued and 
the purſuers ſhould ever meet. And accordingly, in all the Engliſh enter- 
prizes in the South Seas, I do not remember a ſingle inſtance of a ſhip be- 
ing taken during theſe two courſes; I mean along the coaſt of Chili and 
Peru, until they got into the bay of Panama ; or along the coaſt of Mexico, 


until they got into that bay. It is equally difficult to catch them in the bay 
of Panama, on account of the number of iſlands and places of ſhelter there. 


Again, the reaſon why ſeveral of the expeditions have been unprofitable 
was, that unleſs the captors lighted upon money, ingots, plate, or jewels, 
they had no market for their numerous prizes, and were therefore obliged 
to deſtroy them. The account of Lord Anſon's voyage ſhews, that if he 
had had veſſels and:crews to carry to a market all the prizes he took in the 
South Sea, and the plunder he burnt at Peyta, he muſt have gained 
L. 1200,000, more than the 400, ooo that he did. But this diſadvantage is 
now over; becauſe the empire and influence of England is now ſo vaſt in 


the Eaſt, that prizes taken in the South Seas cannot fail of finding markets 
in India and China. 


As it was underſtood that the late Lord George Germaine was intruſted 
with the conduct of the late war, | more than once preſumed to ſay to him, 
becauſe he was always good to me, that at a time when all the King's ſhips 
were employed in public great ſervices to preſerve the dominions of Eng. 
land, from France, Spain, America, and Holland, it. was impoſſible to 
expect they ſhould be able to annoy the trade of the enemies; and that 
this laſt ſervice ſhould be conducted, by giving encouragements of reward 
and honour to privateers, by which the war againſt the enemy's trade might 
be maintained at the expence of the merchants, and not of the ſtate, or at 
leaſt at a very ſmall expence to the ſtate, if encouragement was given to mer. 
chants: That Q. Elizabeth had acted in this way, not only in her public ad- 
miniſtration, but in her private conduct, who uſed often to go down the river 
in her barge, ſailed round the private ſhips of war to examine them, went 


on board, ſometimes even dined in them, knighted the Captains where 


4 Ne 

they had merit, changed the names of the veſſels when ſhe did not like 
them into lucky names, to pleaſe the humours of the ſeamen ; made dona- 
tions of money to the crews, and added all the flatteries of a woman to all 
the ſmiles of a ſovereign, to animate the men and their commanders; by 
which ſhe gained the treaſures of Spain to England, more than by her ar- 
mies and navies; and, which was of far more conſequence, ſhe ſpread a 
ſpirit of honour, of activity, and of marine chivalry, among her young 
nobility and gentry, who were as vain of maintaining veſſels of war at 
their own expence, and ſailing them themſelves, as their poſterity are now 
of keeping race-horſes, and attending gaming-tables. That though the pub- 
lic of France, Spain and America united, had more money than the public 
of England; yet that private perſons had more money in England than in 
thoſe three countries connected; and that the great art of government 
ſeemed to be, to engage private perſons in Britain, by views of honour, 
and of their private intereſt, to make public exertions. I had not then the 
honour of the acquaintance of Lord Sandwich; otherwiſe I ſhould have 
held the ſame language to him, and, am perſuaded, I ſhould have met with 
the ſame indulgence. Lord George heard me with patience, becauſe he 
was not one of thoſe miniſters who will not ſpeak on profeſſional ſubjects 
except to profeſſional men: One of the moſt unfortunate conceits that mi- 
niſters of ſtate can form; becauſe, as common ſenſe and a knowledge of 
facts are the foundations of all profeſſions, it may ſometimes happen that 
thoſe who arc not of the profeſſion, may know more of it than thoſe who 
are; and whenever a profeſſional man wraps himſelf up in the myſtery of 
his trade, to keep all who are not of his proleſſion at arms length from him, 
it is a ſure mark that he 1s not only ignorant, but is conſcious of his being ſo. . 


Tux laſt Spaniſh war broke out ſo late in the ſummer that there was 
little chance of getting any expedition of conſeqeunce ready to paſs Cape 
Horn in the proper months of December or January : And therefore there 
was a proſpect that the moſt vulnerable parts of the Spaniſh empire, her 
South Seas, would be ſafe from attack for twenty months. But it occurred 
to me, that ſince the late diſcovery of Captain Cook and his friends, there 
were two eaſy ways of getting into the South Seas at any time of the year; 
che one from Britain by the Cape of Good Hope, and the other from India, 
either by the Philippines to hold North, or by New Holland to hold South; 
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that the very circumſtance of the conſciouſneſs of Spain of her ſecurity for 
twenty months, gave an advantage to thoſe who ſhould attempt to make her 
feel her miſtake; and that the proper mode of conduQting an expedition 
from Britain in the South Seas, was to run by the Cape of Good Hope 
and New Zealand to the ſouthern point of the coaſt of Chiliz from thence 
along that coaſt by the ſouth land-wind into the bay of Panama; from 
thence upon the trade-wind with the prizes, and ſuch of their goods as were 
fit for the eaſtern markets, to China or India; from thence back with addi- 
tional crews, new ſtores, and refitted ſhips, or new ſhips, by the Philip- 


pines, to the north coaſt of Mexico; from-thence by the north land- wind 
into the bay of Panama; and ſo to continue the circle of expeditions, by 


cruiſing in the South Seas, and landing on the coaſts, as long as they conti- 
nued profitable, 


TERRE were at that time three merchants of Glaſgow, who amongſt them 
had gained half a million ſterling by-trade, and whoſe vigour of mind I knew 
to be equal to their fortunes: The late Mr Glasford, the late Mr Speirs, and 
the preſent Mr Cunningham. On the 1oth of July, 1779, I wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr Glasford who had been my dear friend for twenty years. 


Edinburgh, July 10th, 1779. 
DAR SIR, 

« NEAR two years ago I ſaw ſeveral letters from our countrymen in the 
„ Weſt Indies and North America, that there was a great ſpirit of priva- 
ce teering in thoſe parts, but that it was checked by the Weſt Indian gover- 
< nors, who took exorbitant fees for letters of marque; by the admirals, 
&« who accounted privateers to be poachers on their ground; and by the 
& brothers the Howes, who wiſhed to keep all veſſeis near themſelves for 
ce the public ſervice. IT wrote Lord George Germaine an account of thoſe 
ce things, and ſent him the letters. He ſoon took care that full ſcope 
ce ſhould be given to privateers, and ſince that time wrote me, that the 

e nation had owed much to them. . 


« On different occaſions I have had particular occaſion to know his 
« Lordſhip's opinion that the enemies trade might be more effectually 
« deſtroyed by privateers, than in any other way, and he has created exer- 
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& tions in that way, (which I ſhall explain to you at meeting) that are 
known to very few but myſelf. 


* Tuns things emboldened me, in two letters, to ſend the fol- 
& lowing project to Lord George; that an attack ſhould be made in the 
« Spaniſh South Seas from India and Europe at the ſame time, or nearly 
« at the fame time; that for this purpoſe a diſpatch ſhould inſtantly be ſent 
4 over land to India for the company's troops, ſhips, and treaſures, either 
4 to make an attack upon Manilla, ot, if that place was thought too ſtrong, 
&« to go to the coaſt of Mexico, even though the expedition was ſmall ; 
c that ſmall ſquadrons of ſtout privateers from Glaſgow, Liverpool, Briſ- 
« ſtol, London, &c. ſhould be prevailed on to go round by the Cape of 
«© Good Hope; and that, as eneouragements to the merchants, government 
& ſhould inſure their ſhips, in the ſame way as they do the ſtoreſhips and 
& tranſports in their ſervice, give commiſſions to laſt during the expe- 
« dition, to their officers, in the ſame way as Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
* Anne did, and aſſiſt them with marines in order to preſerve ſubordination, 
I added, that I thought the Glaſgow part might be executed by three men 
for whoſe ſecrecy I could anſwer, Mr Speirs, Mr Cunningham, and yourſelf. 


« How Lord George may receive this project I do not know. But 
my reaſon for informing you of it before I have his anſwer is, that you 
may have time to form your thoughts upon it. 


« TT does occur, that it is impoſſible for three men to do a greater ſer- 
& vice to their country, or higher to their own honour, than engaging in 
„ this one; that you may probably be the firſt on the field of plunder; 
« and, if government gives its aſſiſtance, that there are few adventures in 
« which private perſons may have a better chance of making a large profit 
« with a ſmaller riſk than in this one. 


« Frecommend to you the peruſal of Woodes Rogers” voyage, who cer- 
te tainly was a very uncommon man, and ſhall ſend you all the other books 


« of voyages into thoſe ſeas,” 


Tux import of the anſwers which I received from the gentlemen, was, 
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that they liked the-idea very well in general, but could not truſt their own 
Judgement upon it; and therefore deſired me to communicate it to Mr 
Millar of Edinburgh for his opinion. Mr Glasford's letter contained theſe 
remarkable words: *I have made my fortune by Britiſh trade, and think 
sit a duty to venture part of it in protecting that trade.” 


Ma MiLLAx, a banker of great wealth, and antient family, had been 
originally in the ſea ſervice. He is the ſame perſon who invented and 
improved the caronade gun, and who has lately invented an improvement 
upon ſhipping, of perhaps ſtill greater importance to a naval nation; the 
triple ſhip, worked by wheels in the two ſeparations between the three veſ- 
ſels in a calm and when the wind is contrary; which has the three fol- 
lowing advantages, that ſhe advances in a calm when other veſſels ſtop, 
or againſt the wind when other veſſels are driven back; that ſhe makes 
the whole ſea coaſt of the world a harbour, by the ſhallow water which 
ſhe draws; and that ſhe ſaves from ſhipwreck on ſea coaſts, becauſe, by 
means of her wheels ſhe can be kept off any coaſt in time of danger *, 
I know not his equal in this iſland in point of invention, ſagacity to re- 
gulate it, induſtry and ſpirit. And therefore, when I was ſent to him, 
I thought the race was won. But Mr Millar, after hearing me for 
ſome time, without ſaying a word, rung a bell, called for a globe, and 
twirling it two or three times round, pointed out, that a ſhip going 
from Britam to the South Seas by Cape Horn, traverſed only a 
third of the globe; whereas to go by the Cape of Good Hope, ſhe muſt 
fail round the whole of it: and then gravely aſked me, whether I was 
not mad to engage my friends in ſo romantic a project. I anſwered, that I 
meaſured diſtances, not by the ſpace of ſea gone over, but by the ſpace of 
time required to go over it; that the difference in point of time between the 
one rout and the other was only ſix weeks, which I ſhewed by tacking to- 


* Mr Millar lately ſent a preſent of his book with plates to deſcribe the veſſel and its pria- 
ciples to every Sovereign of Europe, and alſo to the American States, becauſe he thought 
that the invention ought to be the property of human kind. Copies of it were alſo {pnt to 
the Royal Society at London, the Advocate's Library in Scotland, and the Univerſity Li- 
braries of that country, and I believe alſo of England; and he conſtructed, and tried in the 


ſea ſeveral of theſe veſſels, to aſcertain which was the beſt form, at his own expence, which 


has been a very great one. 


„% 
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gether the times in which different voyages had been made from one point 
of the rout to another; a method which I was obliged to follow from want 
of a better, becauſe no attempt has ever been made to perform the whole 
voyage in one ſtretch, without turning or ſtopping in the courſe, for diffe- 
rent purpoſes ; and that the loſs of fix weeks ſeemed to be compenſated by 
the following circumſtances: Armaments going by Cape Horne are obliged 
to ſtop on the coaſt of Braziles, from whence expreſſes are. inſtantly ſent 
over land, to put the South Seas on their guard before the armaments can 
reach them: After their departure from the Braziles, they have no place to 
ſtop at till they get into the South Seas: By the length of the voyage, tlie 
ſhaking of the ſhips in high latitudes with a violent weſt wind, almoſt conti- 
nually againſt them, and the fatigue of the ſeamen, they are obliged, in- 
ſtead of making their attack on their firſt coming upon the ſcene of action, 
when mens ſpirits are higheſt, to go off to Juan de Fernandes, or Mazafuero, 
in order to refit their ſhips and recover the healths of the crews : In the one 
paſſage the veſſels are expoſed to ſhipwreck in high latitudes, and with high 
winds in their face ; whereas, in the other, they may have three reſting-places 
after they take their departure from the Cape de Verd iſtands, to wit, the 
Cape of Good Hope, new Holland, and New Zealand, go in eaſy latitudes. 
from 33 to 359,. except for.a week or two along the extremity of New Hol- 
land, even at which place the latitude is not higher than 40®, and are carried 
to their point of deſtination, the one way, by that prevailing weſterly wind, 
which in the other way would impede them. Mr Millar ſaid he would give 
the idea fair play, but he muſt have time to conſider. In a few days he wrote 
me aletter, to be ſhewn to the Glaſgow gentlemen, that the proje& was a. 
good one, if government would afliſt them. 


Ix the mean time I had the honour to receive the following anſwer from 
Lord George Germaine. 


July 24th, 1779. 
DrAR SIR, 

« Au much obliged to you for the information you gave me, and 
« which you have communicated to Lord North, about the manner of 
« conducting the war againſt Spain. I agree with you, that the plans 
« propoſed would diſtreſs the enemy moſt effeQually; but I fear Lord 


— 
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* North would not be prevailed upon, at this time, to grant that money 
* for the encouragement of the privateers, which he may think at preſent 
* neceſlary for the immediate defence of this country; and indeed, till he 
* knows whether the fleet of this kingdom can maintain its ſuperiority at 
* ſea, and by that means prevent the invaſions which are prepared againſt 
* us, he will not readily adopt meaſures of offence, which he will not be 
* able to ſupport, till ſucceſs has attended the naval operations now de- 
«© pending. The Spaniards and French have now at ſea, in Europe, no 
< leſs than ſeventy fail of the line; a few days may produce events of the 
“ utmoſt conſequence; till theſe are decided, it is in vain to ſpeculate 
* upon diſtant operations. In former wars, the ſuperiority of our fleet 
left adminiſtration at full liberty to adopt and purſue plans of offence in 


« every quarter of the world. I truſt that ſituation may ſoon be reſtored 


ce tous; and then, I am certain, the war againſt France and Spain ſhould 
<* be carried on with all poſſible vigour ; for this empire is undone, if it can 
% act only on the defenſive.” 


« I wisn'D to have delayed writing to you for ſome time, till I could 
« ſee the turn affairs were likely to take; but I ſhould be ſorry if you 
“ could have conſtrued my filence into any want of attention to you, or 
& diſregard to what you propoſed; and therefore, I now write, that I may 
& have the pleaſure of returning you my thanks for your zeal for the pub- 
<« lic ſervice, and, at the ſame time, of aſſuring you of my regard and 
e eſteem.” I am, Dear Sir, 


Your faithful humble Servant. 


Soon after, I received a ſhort note from Lord George, without a date, 
that he was attending to the Glaſgow affair, and thought he could bring 
it about. 


Taz three gentlemen ſpent the intermediate time in adjuſting their plan. 
Each of them anſwered for a friend, whoſe names were Mr Gordon/ Mr 
Dunlope, and Mr Bogle, all of Glaſgow, and now living: The honourable 
Mr Elphingſton, formerly captain of an Indiaman, and now a director of 
the Eaſt India Company, with the ſpirit of his brothers, and of his noble 

B 
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anceſtors; offered to throw his money into the adventure, and to go com- 
modore, povided government could be prevailed upon to ſell a forty or 
fifty gun ſhip for him to command, and the armament ſhould conſiſt 
of three ſtout frigates beſides, in order to be able to force harbours, and 
to make the more frequent landings on the towns; and the gentlemen 
agreed to it, though their original plan was by no means ſo extenſive. 


Bur upon Mr Millar's giving his opinion in general, that ſuch an arma- 
ment was both too expenſive, and would take too long time to prepare, 
Captain Elphingſton very handſomely defired, that the gentlemen might 
not change their plan on his account; and ſaid he could ſuggeſt a much bet- 
ter perſon than himſelf, who might poſſibly join them; whoſe name give 
in public, that one gallant man may know what another gallant man thinks 
of him. The perſon was Captain Eden, who had gained ſo much honour 
to himſelf, and to the ſervice of privateering in a ſhip of his own. Mr 
Millar's particular objections to large ſhips were, that they would be ſeen 
too far off, and that they could not run in on ſhallow coaſts. The gentle. 
men preferred Mr Millar's plan; but generouſly ſaid, that they would yield 
the other to Lord George Germaine, if he thought it of conſequence to the 
nation. Upon Mr Millar's plan, the expence was to be L. 32060; of 
which, though rather out of my way, I agreed to throw in the odd L.2000, 
that I might not appear to bring others into riſks which I was afraid of my- 
ſelf, 


In the correſpondence, I find the two following letters from Mr Millar 
to me, which I now publiſh without his knowledge; becauſe I know I 
could not, from his modeſty, have obtained his conſent, and yet that fu- 
ture adventurers would be loſers if they had not the advantage of ſeeing 


them. 


« Dzar SIR JoHN, 


ce SIN E Captain Elphingſton's plan for employing great ſhips in the ſou- 
ic thern buſineſs is at an end, I will take the liberty to give my ſentiments 
« az they occur upon the ſubjeQt.——l am of opinion, that nothing to pur- 
& poſe can be done in the South Seas by private ſhips of war, on any other 
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« principle than that of ſurprize; and therefore, ſhips that will carry a 
* force ſuperior to any merchant ſhips in thoſe ſeas are ſufficiently large, — 
For an expedition of this kind the ſhips ſhould be ſwift ſailers, that they 
«& may always have it in their power to get away from ſhips of ſuperior 


force; and there ſhould not be above three ſhips, as it is very difficult 


© to carry out a greater number in company upon ſuch a voyage. 


* TT is alſo extremely difficult to preſerve harmony and good agreement 
s amongſt the commanders of a greater number of ſhips in private ſervice. 
* —The ſhips ſhould be equal to each other in point of failing as near as 
„ poſſible.— The perſon who acts as Commodore ought to be a man of ve- 
ce ry ſound judgement ; affable and eaſy in his manners, but firm and de- 
“ ciſive,—He ſhould have that character with thoſe of his profeſſion, as to ſe- 
ts cure the reſpec of the officers and men under his command, and an im- 
& plicit obedience to all his orders. Great attention to proper places of 
e rendezvous, in caſe of ſeparation, mult be given in the inſtructions to 
e the commanders. The ſize of ſhips which I would think proper in this 
e voyage, is from zoo to 350 tons, carpenters meaſurement, Such ſhips 


& are fit for any ſeas: They afford good accommodation to the ſeamen ; 


te ſtow away a great many ſtores and proviſions, and will carry a ſufficient 
& force for any merchant ſhips or frigates the Spaniards have. To do more 
* would require capital ſhips, which are not calculated for private profit; 
« and admitting they were, it is in my opinion not probable they could re- 
© pay the expence of the voyage, although they ſhould even be fortunate 
ein taking prizes.—l think ſhips of zoo to 350 tons, carpenters meaſure- 
© ment, may carry on their main deck 24 or 26 of the new conſtructed 
* 22 pounder carronades.—Theſe guns are not ſo heavy as the old 6 poun- 
*.ders, and do not take ſo much room to fight and work them in. [ 
ic mean the main deck to be that deck which goes fluſh fore and aft. 
& Such ſhips may carry 20 or 3o of the new-invented fix pounder ſwivels 
upon the quarter deck, poop, and forecaſtle, and in the top.—One hun- 
« dred and fifty men will make a very ſufficient crew for one of theſe ſhips, 
&« of which if fifty are complete ſeamen, and the remainder officers, ordina- 
« nary ſeamen, and healthy young landſmen, ſhe will be a fine manned ſhip, 
& and lam convinced fit to take any frigate belonging to France or Spain; 
&« as the 32 pounder carronades can be fired four or five times for once that 
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the enemy can fire the old 12 or 18 pounders. The men ſhould be fre · 
*: quently employed at the exerciſe of the great guns. The carronades have 
* this great advantage from their lightneſs, beſides many others: they can 
ebe ſtruck down into the hold at ſea, and mounted at ſea in a very little 
time. — In the voyage intended, every thing muſt depend on the health 
and ſpirits of the crews. Nothing can ſo effectually ſecure this great ob- 
« je&, as dividing the crew into three watches. —If no ſhips have gone, or 
„ ſhall go to the South Seas in the courſe of this and next month, the Spa- 
& niards will believe themſelves ſafe from cruizers for the firſt ſummer, and 
& till the next, —I am convinced they will never think of an attack from 
the weſt. The thought is new, and promiſes great ſucceſs to the perſons 
c who ſhall have the ſpirit and ſenſe to follow out the idea.—My line of bu. 
cc ſineſs precludes me from a ſhare in the undertaking; but I wiſh it the 
« greateſt ſucceſs, and I ſhall be ready at all times to contribute thereto by 
t any ſmall knowledge I have in ſuch matters, 


« THERE is one thing ſhould be mentioned to the'gentlemen who engage 
in this adventure: they ſhould furniſh the commanders with the voyages 
& of all the late circumnavigators, and the beſt ſea charts of the South Seas, 
“ and with a good terreſtrial globe.— The frequent peruſal of the voyages 
« and charts are to be ſtrictly recommended. It will be proper to have one 
« or two with them who underſtand Spaniſh ;- and if ſuch are not to be got, 
e the French or Latin will do.—A tolerable ſcholar may acquire enough of 
« the Spaniſh in the paſſage, by means of a dictionary and grammar, and a 
<« few Spaniſh books. 


« As you intend to write the gentlemen at Glaſgow, you may make what 
* uſe you think proper of the few looſe hints thrown together here in haſte, 
Jam, with great reſpect, &c. 
Edinburgh, Monday, 


23d Aug. 1779. 


„ DEAR Six JoHN,. 


« I Hav read with attention your letters to Mr Glaſsford, and I admire | 
the patience and judgement with which you have inveſtigated the ſubjeR. . 


* 


6C 


CC 


ce ſufficient, —The remainder of the crew ſhould be ſtout healthy landmen, 
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If the expedition takes place, there will be ſufficient time to arrange your 
thoughts and labours into a ſyſtem adapted to the abilities of the men 
who are to have the command. On that account there will be little 
occaſion for me to make any obſervations. At the ſame time, as you 
are in the way of correſponding with the gentlemen at Glaſgow, I ſhall 
mention a few things as they have occurred, with a view to keep them 
in mind. The three ſhips ſhould be equally good ſailers, if poſſible. The 


.greateſt difficulty in this voyage is to keep company until they get into 


the South Seas; and that is ſcarce practicable, if one ſails faſt, and another 
fſlow.—You are to obſerve, that Captain Cook in deſcribing a ſhip fit 


for the Southern Seas, means a ſhip for diſcoveries upon unknown 


coaſts. 


« T nave no doubt but the ſharpeſt built ſhips will carry all the ſtores 
and proviſions ſufficient for the voyage ;—although it is always an ad- 


vantage to have a full built ſhip, if ſhe works and fails well. They 
ſhould not ſail on any account with the Eaſt India ſhips; —if they do, 
the ſecret will not keep, and intelligence will, in all probability, reach 
America before them. New Zealand is not the proper place to refit 
and refreſh at in the ſpring and winter months. They ought to puſh 
forward to ſome *of the new diſcovered iſlands, in a more favourable 
climate. Hatchets, axes, ſpikes, nails, red feathers, &c. you will 
ſee from books, are articles neceſſary for the purchaſe of proviſions, &c, 
— This author muſt be conſulted on every occaſion.—His information 
upon the article of proviſions, is perhaps the moſt important for your 


voyage.—Fiſhing nets, hooks, and lines, muſt not be forgot. —The ſhips. 


ought to take particular care to keep out of ſight of Juan Fernandes and 


Maſſafuero, as intelligence may be conveyed from thence to the conti- 


nent even in an open boat, 


5 Ir the ſhips are from 400 to 500 tons each, I think they ſhould not 
carry leſs than one hundred and ſeventy or one hundred and eighty men 
each; but I am of opinion, that fifty or ſixty good ſeaman a-ſhip is 


«from twenty to thirty years of age, —l would not think of arming above 
4 two or three prizes; and twenty or thirty good men, with proper oſſi- 


— — 
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66 cers, and a few Indians or Negroes, will render them formidable ſhips 
ein thoſe ſeas.— Twenty 24 pounder carronades, and the ſame number of 
« ſwivels, ſix pounders, is a. . force, and yet can be uſed in action by 
« fiſty or ſixty men. 


Ir would be a very difficult matter to direct the operations of a great- 
© er number of ſhips.— The rule ſhould be for the ſhips when they are up- 
on their ſtations to ly by every night under a mizen- ſtay- ſail, or ſome 
* other ſingle ſmall fail, to prevent their being diſcovered in the night time. 
4 A few minutes before day breaks, all the ſails ſhould be ſet, and a courſe 
e taken as if for the firſt port, to prevent ſuſpicions, if any ſhip is in ſight 
«© when day breaks. 


Ir nothing appears, then the ſhip ſhould immediately regain her ſtation, 
&* and furl all her ſails.— Ships are ſeen at a greater diſtance when under 
te ſail than when not. 


«© I HAVE not heard of this being tried, but I am ſure it is right. They 
«© mult not tire upon their ſtations, and go backwards and forwards, if 
* they do not meet prizes immediately,—-It is neceflary to wait with the 
c“ patience of fiſhers for their game. 


« In land attacks I muſt recommend the carronade.—Four men will 
be carry a twelve pounder carronade up a hill: carriages for ten or twelve 
© of theſe guns ſhould be made, and I believe there are few of their forti- 
6 fications will reſiſt the impreſſion they would make; and, I am certain, 
“ there are no troops they can collect able to reſiſt a battery of ſuch guns 
loaded with grape ſhot ; conſidering, that from their being portable, any 
* ſtation may be taken with them, — This is all that occurs at preſent. . 
J am, with great reſpeQ,” &c. ; 

Edinburgh, 
Sept. 16. 1779. 


WuiLr theſe matters were canvaſling, the French and Spaniſh fleets en- 
tered the channel, I wrote the following note to Mr Glaſsford:“ The 
enemy ſeem to be running themſelves into a nooſe, by bringing ſo large 
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6e a fleet up ſo narrow a ſea: If they are beat, the hour of victory and 
% revenge is the hour for you to apply to miniſters.” The gentlemen did 
not deſpair of the republic, though many others at that time did. Mr 
Glaſsford's anſwer defired me to throw the project into the draught of a 
letter to Lord George, which he and his friends would alter as they thought 
proper. Immediately after, we heard that the combined fleets, overwhelm- 
ed with diſeaſes and fears, had run away from that Engliſh fleet which was 


running away from them; and then I ſent the following draught of a letter 
to Mr Glaſsford, 


2 
66 My LoRD, ' 


« Mx propoſe to fit out for the Spaniſh South Seas three ſwiſt privateers 
& of about Zoo tons each, carpenters meaſure, very full of men, and 
« armed with ſmall and large carronades, the laſt to carry balls of thirty 
« two pounds; and, in order to extend the armament wider, we propoſe 
e to ſend the frames of three veſſels from ten to twelve tons, to be put to- 
« gether at the laſt land we touch on our way, and to arm theſe, and alſo ſuch 
&« of our prizes as are {wift, with the ſpare carronades carried out in our 
te ſhips, and to mann both, partly with the ſupernumerary men carried out 
« in our ſhips, and partly by mingling the beſt of the Negroes and 
“ Mulatto priſoners, who are the common mariners of thoſe ſeas, with our 
% own people, under a promiſe of liberty if they behave well. 


« Our ſhips will go by the Cape of Good Hope and New Zealand, a 
&« paſſage never before attempted by an armament. 


« A SECRET known to ſo few perſons, an attack from ſo unexpected a 
« quarter, at ſo unexpeRted a ſeaſon of the year, with ſo unexpected a 
« weight of metal, ſhot from ſuch ſmall and ſwitt ſhips, promiſe us ſucceſs 
“in injuring the enemy's trade. 


« Bur as a paſſage through ſeas where an armament never went before 
& muſt be hazardous, and as the public will receive equal advantage with 
1c qurſelves from the enterprize; (particularly if our attempt ſhall create an 
te embargo in thoſe ſeas, which may happen, in which caſe our profits will fink 
& juſt in proportion as the public will reap advantage,) we cannot in common 
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« prudence engage in it, unleſs government ſhall inſure, or pay for the inſur- 
e ance of our ſhips and their furniture. In King William's time, we are told 
that government paid not only che infurance, but many other expences of 
« the privateers which it employed, and that government does the ſame 
nov, with reſpect to the privateers and tranſports which it employs. We 
e ſubmit to your Lordſhip that our officers ought to have his Majeſty's com- 
% miſſion during the ſervice, and that we ſhould be aſſiſted with marines, 


«© Ws alſo take the liberty to ſuggeſt to your Lordſhip, that in caſe a 
“peace with the enemy ſhould be made, before our veſſels begin to act, it 
“ would be but common juſtice to indemnify us, by taking our ſhips with 
* their furniture off our hands. 


0 We « once thought of maling the N conſiſt of a forty gun ſhip, 
« with three ſtout frigates, ſo as to be enabled, by ſo ſtrong an armament, 
c to force harbours, to raiſe contributions on the towns, to lay, in that caſe 
« for certain, the enemy's trade to and from the South Sea under an em- 
„ bargo, and by theſe means to do extenſive and important ſervice to the 
c nation; but found it impoſſible to procure a forty gun ſhip on a ſhort 
« warning. Government alone can remedy that defect; and if it inclines 
& to ſell us half-worn ſhips of war of theſe ſizes, whether Engliſh or prize 
„„ ſhips, at moderate prices, we are ſtill willing to proceed on that large 
& ſcale: becauſe, when it becomes proper for the public to know what we 
« are doing, it may animate others to follow our example. 


& For obvious reaſons, it will be proper that we ſhould have a commu- 
4 nication from government, of what ſhips public or private, may be gone, 
&* or going to thoſe ſeas, together with a communication of ſuch official in- 
5 formation relative to the ſtate of thoſe ſeas and coaſts as his Majeſty's 
« ſervants may think proper to entruſt us with, 


« Ax this diſtance from the ſeat of government, we are ignorant whether 
ce our application ſhould be through your Lordſhip's channel; and therefore 
„ we humbly defire, that you will lay this our application before his Ma- 
« jeſty or his miniſters, in what way you ſhall think right: and if it is 
« thought proper, one of our number will go to London, to wait on ſuch 
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& of the King's ſervants as Tall be entruſted with attention to the buſi» 
6 neſs.” 


I was told that the gentlemen made ſome alterations upon the draught 
before the letter went to Lord George ; and that in this, or in an other let- 
ter, they made the generous addition to their propoſal, that they did not 
defire to be paid the inſurance of each particular ſhip that was loſt, provid- 
ed there was a gain on the whole adventure. 


I RECOLLECT in our converſations at that time, ſeveral things, which I 
now make public, becauſe they may be of uſe to others at another time. 


Tux Duke of Newcaſtle's adminiſtration gave ten thouſand pounds to 
private adventurers, who ſent cargoes in Lord Anſon's ſquadron, with a 
view to open a trade with the Indians hoſtile to the Spaniards in the South 
Seas. Mr Pitt's adminiſtration gave a great ſum, to aſſiſt the private adven- 
turers, who, in the year 1762, engaged in the intended attack upon Buenos 
Ayres, which ended ſo unfortunately at Nova Colonia. Theſe are ex- 
amples which paſſed in our own day for adventurers to quote to miniſters, , 
and for miniſters to quote for themſelves when they follow them. 


In order to make our proviſions carried from-Britain laſt longer, and 
alſo to give health to the men, Mr Millar propoſed, that the crew ſhould 
live on freſh proviſions, as long as they could be made to laſt, after depart- 
ing from England, the Cape de Verd iſlands, the Cape of Good Hope, 
New Holland, and New Zealand; and that a quantity of ſalt ſhould be 
taken on board in paſling at the Cape de Verd iſlands, with which, at the 
different landing places, ſea fowls, fiſh, amphibious and land animals, 
ſhould be freſh ſalted; and for that purpoſe, that ſome of the crew ſhould. 
be compoſed of perſons, who had been accuſtomed to cure fiſh and fleſh, 
The gentlemen intended alſo to have ſent out brewing veſſels. and brewers, 
with molaſſes, that they might make ſpruce beer, as Captain Cook did, from 
the foreſts of firs and pines which grow in New Zealand, to preſerve the 
healths of the men; and to have grudged no expence in ſending out the 
Juices of fleſh, vegetables, and worts, prepared in the way propoſed by | 
Captain Cook, to ſupply the place 15 freſh proviſions, vegetables, and 


malt liquor. It is a duty which I owe to my deceaſed and to my living 
friends at Glaſgow, to ſay, that their thoughts ſeemed to be more intent on 
prevailing upon Mr Millar, to find out contrivances to preſerve the healths 
of the men, than even upon their own profits. Mr Millar always ſaid 
that this was true ceconomy, becauſe the extraordinary expence would be 
amply repaid in the number and health of the crews. 


I ECOLLECT a circumſtance which ſhews the noble ſtation that a Britiſh 
merchant fills in this empire. I was once ſaying to Mr Glaſsford, who uſed 
to employ twenty-four tobacco ſhips in his ſervice, that I was afraid com- 
mon ſeamen would not ſubmit in our day, to live on the penguin ſea fowl, 
and on young ſeals, as Sir Francis Drake, Sir Richard Hawkins, Mr Caven- 
diſh, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir John Narborough, Captain Dampier, Cap- 
tains Rogers, and other gentlemen in former times had done: He anſwered 
<* that he would go down to Greenock and Port-Glaſgow himſelf, where 
6 he could pick out an hundred ſeamen, every one of whoſe perſons and 
characters he knew; and that if he promiſed to take care of their wives 
% and mothers in their abſence, they would, to pleaſe him, live on any thing, 
c in order to ſhew an example to the reſt of the men.” 


By ſpreading out the three ſhips, the three ſmall veſſels which were to be 
carried out in frames, and the prizes, from the coaſt into the ocean at ſuch 
diſtances, as that every veffel ſhould be in fight of two, one to the eaſt, and 
the other to the weſt of her; and by advancing regularly in the tract of 
the land-winds, we reckoned that no veſſel could eſcape our ſquadron, 
which it was proper to encounter, 


From the printed relations not of one voyage, but of almoſt all the voyages 
to the South Seas, we thought we had a moral certainty, that our people, 
when they came on the ſcene of action, could find plenty of freſh proviſions, 
water, and vegetables, in their prizes at ſea, and by their landings on the 
coaſt, and that there could be no want of Negro and Mulatto ſeamen in the 
prizes, to navigate fuch of them as ſhould be converted into privateers. 


Loxp ANON, with only two of his ſhips left when he came upon the 
ſcene of action, and only three hundred and thirty men, broken in their 
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health and ſpirits, and only three prizes which he armed, becauſe he had 
not guns for more, either took or burnt to the value of L. 1400, ooo in the 


ſmall compaſs of three months, and though he made only one landing. 
It was therefore natural for us to be ſanguine in our hopes of ſucceſs, when 
ve reflected that we were to bring upon the ſcene of action four hundred 
and fifty men in health and ſpirits, from the rout we had choſen for them; 
that we were to have ſix cruiſers from the very beginning, and as many 
more as we ſhould pleaſe afterwards to add to them from our prizes; that 
the deaths of our people could be ſupplied, and even new crews formed 
from the Negro and Mulatto priſoners, who are the almoſt only crews in 
thoſe pacific ſeas; that we had an advantage which Lord Anſon never poſ- 
ſeſſed, becauſe our veſſels being ſmall and ſwift, and fully manned, could 
overtake every thing that was weak, could run away from every thing that 
was ſtrong, could be ſeen at no diſtance by land or by ſea, could land almoſt 
every where on account of the little water that they drew, were intended 
not to make one landing, but to make many landings, and to continue on 
the coaſt, not three months, but as long as the commanders ſhould find the 
expedition beneficial ; and that the trade to the Eaſt Indies could hardly 
fail to be profitable, when the goods ſent there coſt us nothing; the mar- 
ket was within a few weeks ſailing ; and the competition in ſelling was with 


goods for which money had been paid in Europe, and which had taken fix. 


months to get to their market in the Eaſt Indies. 


From the printed accounts of the South Seas it appears, that many of 
the ſhips uſed there are of a large ſize; one of the very few ſhips which 
Lord Anſon took, carried fix hundred tons, another five hundred; and 
from the regularity of the winds, that they require very few hands to navigate 
them. From theſe two circumſtances, we thought that large ſtowage would 
be found in the prizes for the prize goods to be ſent to the Eaſt Indian markets, 
and the crews not be weakened too much by detaching ſmall parts of them 
on that ſervice. We reſolved to make enquiry, whether the prize goods 
that would not ſell in the Eaſt Indian markets, could find a markej/in the 
Braziles, in the way pointed out by Woodes Rogers. But inſtead of deſtroy. 
ing the prizes or prize goods for which we could not find a market, or 
burning the towns, as too many of the later adventurers have done, we 


hoped to make the generoſity of Glaſgow merchants as famous in the South 
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Seas, as that of Queen Elizabeth's commanders had been, who reſtored 
the prizes which they could not ſell, and burnt no town that they could 
ave, 


'On this head, the following paſſage in Mr Glaſsford's letter to me, of date 
-2oth September, gives me an opportunity to do juſtice to the delicacy of 
that moſt virtuous man. I think, that plundering peaceable inhabitants, 
* and perhaps with the loſs of their lives in defending their property is 
diſagreeable; and that it may be better to be without that part of wealth 
% which would be ſo gained. It may be ſaid indeed, that it is equally bad 
© to ſeize private property at ſca as at land, and that this happens too 
« with the loſs of lives in defending. However true this be, yet it is a 
& more common way of making war, than I ſuppoſe the other is. And 
te property at ſea is in uſe to be inſured ; which expence of inſuring is paid 
e by the price of goods being in time of war low at the places where ſhip- 
& ped, or high at the markets to which they are brought, or both; ſo 
& that this expence of inſuring can be afforded, and yet the merchants 
C may make profit: So that captures at ſea become as much, or perhaps 
< more, a national than a private loſs. But the inhabitants of towns not 
ci being in the cuſtom of inſuring, they are on a different footing from the 
ce merchants whoſe property is ſeized at ſea. I know not the ſentiments of 
e the other gentlemen : what I have here ſaid is only what occurs to my- 
& ſelf. My anſwer was in theſe words: The levying of contribu- 
© tions at land has been the practice, the jus gentium, and the yus belli of 
« Europe for three hundred years paſt; and came in place of the practice 
ce which immediately preceded it, of burning countries, and taking ranſoms 
« for priſoners. Of all human kind Marechal Turenne was the moſt delicate- 
&© in matters of honeſty and honour: In one of his marches into Germany he 
«© hadtworouts to make his choice of; one through a rich, the other through 
4 a poor country. The people of the rich country ſuſpecting, for obvious 
te reaſons, that he would march through them; ſent him the offer of a 
large ſum of contribution-money, provided he would take the other 
% rout. His anſwer was, That he could not in conſcience receive the mo- 
© ney, becauſe he had that very morning reſolved in his own mind to take 
the other rout. Now, if a man who had ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility of ho- 
* nour, as to ſtand in awe in this manner of what had paſſed only in his 
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# breaſt unknown to all others, could feel nothing wrong in levying con- 
e tributions wherever he paſſed, why ſhould you be more ſcrupulous ??— 
The conſequence of this ſcruple, however, was, that the gentlemen agreed 
to raiſe moderate contributions in the towns, but not to plunder them. 


Ir was not forgot to aſk from government a copy of the memorial 
which, it appears from the account of Lord Anſon's voyage, Sir Charles 
Wager gave to the late King's miniſters, relative to an attack upon the 
South Seas; becauſe from a commander fo high in rank we had reaſon to 
expect much information, 


From the correſpondence it appears. that the gentlemen once heſitated 
upon that part of the plan which propoſed that the ſhips ſhould go to the 
Eaſt Indies with their prizes, and then return to the South Seas to get more. 
Their objections were three, Firſt, That the Eaſt India Company might 
conſider them as interlopers, and deem their ſelling prizes within the limits 
of the Company's charter, to be contrary to the rights of it. The ſecond, 
That there could not be ſtowage enough in the ſhips carried from Britain, 
to hold the neceſſary proviſions for ſo long an adventure. And the laſt, 
That the continuation of it in the manner I propoſed, would be too expenſive, 
And Mr Glaſsford defired me to aſk the opinion of Mr Elphingſton. 


My letter dated the 2 2d of September, gives his anſwer to the firſt ob- 
jection, in theſe words: Mr Elphingſton ſays, that your officers, having 
« the King's commiſſions, would ſave you, as theſe ſell their prizes in In- 
« dia; and even ſuppoſing the charter was againſt you, that the councils 
« of the Company in India would fcorn to make uſe of it, againſt men 
« who were doing ſo much ſervice tothe common cauſe, and even to the 
« Company's ſervants, by bringing to them commodities far cheaper than 
« they could get them from Europe; that the markets of China, and o- 
« ther places on that fide of India, are open to you, where you will find 
e yent of one kind or other for what is proper for the market; that at the 
« Batavian market the Dutch will ſet a price upon you, but that on the 
« Malabar and Coromandel coaſts you will be received with open arms; 
** and that you can get proviſions, ſtores, and as many ſeamen of one kind 
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« or other, to go to the South Seas, as would keep up your original ſtock. 
* atleaſt,” at | | 


W1TH regard to the ſecond objection, the words of my letter are: Mr 
« Elphingſton thinks that your three ſhips could not carry out proviſions 
© enough to ſupport themſelves to the South Seas, and them and their prizes 
& from thence to the Eaſt Indies. You who are merchants and fitters 
* out of ſhips are better judges of this matter than me. But I beg leave 
t to remind you, that Captain Cook maintained his crew of 112 for three 
&« years on the proviſions he took out with him; and that your original 
& proviſions would be ſaved, while your ſhips were on the coaſts of the 
& South Seas. For, Captain-Dampier relates, that the ſquadron of pri- 
« yateers in which he was engaged, which was increaſed by prizes ſome. 
« times to ten, was ſeldom at a pinch for proviſions, although it ſometimes 
« contained above a thouſand men. They took many veſſels with flower 
« and other proviſions, which they ſtored up in the Gallipagos iſlands. 
& They ſeldom landed, which they did often, without finding cattle, or 
„ other proviſions : They found immenſe quantities of fiſh every where; 
they ſalted turtle, ſeals, and other proviſions even near the line, the 
« weather not being ſo hot in the ſouth as in the north ſea in the ſame la- 
e titude. With the ſugar which they took, and the cocoa nuts which they 
6 gathered, they made chocolate. They found turtles in ſuch quantities 
46 to live upon, as to make hogſheads of oil of them; with twenty other 
*« conveniences which Anſon had no occafion to make uſe of, becauſe he 
had plenty of ſtores,” | 


IN order to remove the laſt obje&ion, I preſumed to ſuggeſt, that the 
gentlemen ſhould propoſe to government, to take their ſhips into pay in 
India, and to continue the expeditions into the South Seas, at its own ex- 
pence, adding theſe words: *I truſt it will not be difficult to ſatisfy Lord 
« George, that it is more for the benefit of the public to continue this at- 
* tack for eighteen months than for three months, and an exceeding good 
4 bargain for the public, to make a war with ſhips already in thoſe ſeas, 
4 rather than to ſend them from England into thoſe ſeas.” 


I'canNorT recolleQ any difference of opinion amongſt us, but one. I had 
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made up from printed books, three liſts; one was of the ſtations and 
time of continuing on them; another, of the open towns on the coaſt, 
which might be taken and laid under contribution without danger, and 
of towns weakly defended, which might be taken in the night time by 
ſurprize with little danger; the third was a liſt of the churches and con- 
vents, with the probable value of the gold and ſilver plate, gold and ſilver 
images, and jewels in them: And from what is mentioned curſorily in Ulloa 
and other books, I thought 1 had reaſon to believe that there is more gold, 
ſilver, and jewels, in theſe places of devotion, than there is in the whole of 
the three Britiſh kingdoms. The belief is probably well founded; for, 
it is natural for the poſſeſſors of wealth to give that to the church which 
they cannot otherwiſe diſpoſe of, who can find few borrowers to pay intereſt 
for money in countries where there is little agriculture, manufacture, or 
trade, who are not permitted to ſend the precious metals or jewels home 
without the confent of government, whoſe wives and daughters cannot bear 
above a certain quantity of gold and jewels on their dreſſes without ſinking 
under them, and who are themſelves the moſt ſuperſtitious of all the Euro- 
pean nations. In the richeſt part of the South Seas, where the night is 
equally long with the day, the attack upon the towns in the night, by ſur. 
priſe, is eaſy. The ſecuring the plunder of the churches is equally eaſy, 
from the form of the Spaniſh towns in every part of the world; for they all 
have a great ſquare in the centre of the town, and in that centre ſtands the 
chief church: So that invaders marching directly to that ſquare, can both 
command the town, and ſecure the treaſure in the church. But I received 
a private note from Mr Glaſsford, that the idea of touching things dedica- 
ted to God made him uneaſy, and he wiſhed that part of the project to be 
dropt. Perhaps I may be miſtaken; but I thought I obſerved, in conſe- 
quence of that ſcruple, a ſtruggle in the minds of ſome of my Glaſgow friends, 
between their reſpe& for religion, which made them averſe to plunder 
churches, and their hatred of Popiſh ſuperſtition, which made them recollect 
that they were only Popiſh churches. And this laſt conſideration ſeemed 
to me to remove the ſcruple a good deal from their minds, / 


In the end of October, I was called almoſt in an inſtant to Liſbon by a 
family diſtreſs. I was a day at London in paſſing, where I ſaw Lord George, 
who deſired that the communication between him and the Glaſgow gentle= 
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men might be conducted by Mr Andrew Steuart then a Lord of trade, as 
ſecrecy and prudence were of the laſt conſequence; and that one of the 


gentlemen might come to London as ſoon as could be, Mr Cunningham 
accordingly went to London. 


I RECEIVED accounts in Liſbon that the expedition did not take effe& with 
his Majeſty's miniſters; and that another, to take the ſame rout by the Cape 
of Good Hope, but to be conducted by the public, was preferred to it. 
As I was abroad, I do not kinow the circumſtances of the diſappointment: 
But I muſt do the juſtice to one dead perſon, and one living one, to ſay, 
that I never heard the gentlemen make the leaſt complaint of Lord George 
Germaine or of Lord North. The laſt letter that I received on this ſubject 
from Mr Glaſsford, of date the 1oth of December, informing me of an ac- 
count that Mr Steuart wrote of what paſſed at one of his meetings with Lord 
George, contains the following words: Mr Steuart ſays that nothing could 
% be more proper, and more cordial, than the reception which Lord George. 
t gave to the ſubjeR of our letters,” 


I avs ſometimes talked of the above project to Sir Joſeph Bankes, who. 
obſerved, that ſince the diſcovery of the Sandwich iſlands by Captain Cook, 
in his laſt voyage, ſuch adventures are become much more eaſy ; becauſe, 
in theſe iſlands, the adventurers will find places of refuge for their ſhips, 
proviſions for their crews, ſtrong ſtations in which to lodge their plunder, 
from whence they may return to get more, and inhabitants in the iſlands to 
aſſiſt their ſeamen in ſailing either to the eaſt or the weſt. 


Tu Spaniards are abundantly conſcious of their danger in the South 
Seas: For, when I was once taking the liberty to ſay to Count Florida 
Blanca the King of Spain's firſt miniſter, that the Americans who were 
bound neither by treaty nor by fear not to injure Spain, would find their 
way by the Cape of Good Hope into the South Seas, and was deſcribing 

to him the flate of the winds and paſſages, he ſaid, “Je ſęai tout cela auſſi 
*6. bien que vous.“ I know all that as well as you,” 
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LETTER to CayTain RoBarTs from one of his 
FRIENDS, on the SugsjiEgcr of an Exr EDITION into the 
SOUTH SEAS. 


F HEN I was at Liſbon, I was very intimate with Captain Robarts, who 
commanded a line of battle ſhip in the Portugueſe ſervice. He 
told me, that he once had the idea of making an expedition from 
England into the South Seas; and gave me a letter, which he had re- 
ceived on that ſubject from a naval friend, whoſe advice he had aſked. I 
now print the letter, I am ſo unlucky as to have forgot the name of its 
writer, which is torn away, But I have lodged the letter with the editor, 
in hopes, that perſons who are better acquainted with the hand-writings of 
ſea-officers than I am, may perhaps diſcover who wrote it, 


FL 


Dear SIR, Portſmeuth, March 17. 1762. 


« Ar TrnouGn 1 have not had ſo much leiſure time in the Downes as I 


* expected, I have nevertheleſs thrown together what at preſent occurs to 
D 
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me on a plan of what might be done, with two ſhips of ſixty and thirty 
ſix guns and ſeven hundred men, in the South Seas: What I ſay you will 
take as hints to be conſidered of at your leiſure: On comparing the dif. 
ferent accounts, in the books I ſhall hereafter mention, you will undoubt. 
edly form a more perfect one: I can only talk on what I recolle& of 
them imperfectly. | 


« 1 8vPPosE you mean to complete your proviſions and ſhip's companies 
in Ireland, 


«© Ox every account, I think you ſhould get out as early in the ſummer 
as poſſible. The firſt rendezvous and watering-place might be St. Jago. 
Your own knowledge of it hinders me from ſaying any more than that 
I ſuppoſe it would ſufficiently anſwer theſe purpoſes, and be as concealed 
a place as any you could go to. From thence, if poſſible, you ſhould 
carry a ſufficient quantity of water, not to be under the neceſlity of 
touching at any place before you reach the Falkland iſlands, But I 
would firſt endeavour to make Pepys iſland. in 479 ſouth, as deſcribed. 
by Cowley; it affords every kind of refreſhment ſufficient. The Falk. 
land iſles would be my reſource, if I could not find that. I ſhould go to 
the eaſtward of Staten land; but I do not imagine it would be neceſſary 
to go into ſo high a latitude as Robins talks of, to make the paſſage round 
Cape Horn. If you get out ſoon, have the favourable paſſage you may 


expect at this time of the year, and meet with refreſhment at the Pepys 
or Falkland iſles, you might perhaps be able to go upon ſervice immedi. 
ately on your arrival in the South Seas: You ſhould, notwithſtanding, 


L think, appoint Juan Fernandez as the laſt rendezvous, and refreſh 


there, ſhould you not loſe company, which I think you need not much 
. apprehend. 


I syALL ſuppoſe you may be ready to leave Juan Fernandez, and enter 


upon your plan of action before the end of December. The plan I ſhould 
take would be perhaps a leſs profitable, but a much leſs precarious one, 
than that of ſtaking the whole ſucceſs of the voyage on the hopes of meet- 
ing the galleon; and which you would at that time be too late for inter- 
cepting on her paſſage from Manilla. Valparaiſo is the port of the. 
capital of Chili; the exportations from thence are not perhaps very va- 
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luable, but bought principally with gold from Peru. The fort, I am 
affraid, would be too ſtrong for you, at leaſt take up too much time. 
My plan would be to ſtand boldly into the road, and board every ſhip 
in it; take bullion, and what elſe you found valuable or ſerviceable into 
your own ſhips; ranſom or deſtroy the bottoms and gruff cargoes, with- 
out loſing any time; and ſtand directly down the coaſt, with the ſouth- 
welt winds (which reign at that time of the year) for Arica, which I 
ſhould look upon as the principal object. It is true there are ſeveral 
roads and open towns on the coaſt between; but I ſhould be too much 
aflraid of riſking the ſurpriſal of Arica, to ſtop any where, unleſs the 
intelligence procured at Valparaiſo induced me to change my meaſures. 
I would contrive to go into Arica road ſoon after day-light, land pro- 
bably to the northward of the town, and during the diſembarkation of 
the firſt diviſion, ſend the ſecond to take poſſeſſion of the ſhips in the road, 
with orders to leave a ſmall but ſufficient guard aboard of each, before 
they landed to reinforce the firſt, which probably would facilitate their 


difembarkation nearer. This, on the ſuppoſition that there may be works 


conſtruQed to prevent an enemy's landing in the front of the town. 

« WHAT I here propoſe would require ſome military knowledge and 
activity; (I think there is a field in that part of the world, with a ſmall 
force, for a great deal of both) alſo more boats than are uſually carried 
in ſhips, and thoſe of a conſtruction for carrying a number of men with 
expedition, and landing where a little ſurff in ſome places may be expect. 
ed. Flat-bottomed rowing boats of different ſizes would ſtow within 
each other; you might if neceſſary, take in, or tow down the coaſt ſome 
of the prize boats taken at Valparaiſo or elſewhere. Some ſmall petards 
with wheel-barrow carriages for them, ſome howitzers, and ſome light 
braſs field-pieces, might be of great uſe, | 


* THERE is a probability, I think, of making a very conſiderable cap- 
ture at Arica. From your intelligence there, and at Valparaiſd, you 
could be able to form your future plan; whether you were of ſufficient 
force to ſeize what will be lying in Callao road ; whether attempt the 
places to the northward of Lima; or cruiſe off Acapulco for the galleon 


returning to Manilla, if you were near her time of leaving America: 
| D 2 
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Lou might perhaps from your intelligence find it of ſervice, immediately 


on having ſecured poſſeſſion of Arica, to diſpatch one ſhip down the 
coaſt, as far as Camana or Ocona, with orders to return to- Arica, or | 
wait to be joined, as judged moſt convenient. I ſhould think you might, if 
the war continues, find advantageous employment on the coaſt of Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico, (including the time neceſſary at places of refreſh- 
ment, accounts of which you find in all the books) to remain on that 
ſide, until the time of cruiſing of Cape St Lucas in California, for the 
galleon from Manilla, I ſuppoſe early in November, or ſooner, to ſecure 
being on that {tation before ſhe has paſſed it. The king of Spain's or- 
ders are, that ſhe ſail from Manilla on the 24th of June, and from Aca- 
pulco on the 25th of March; but I believe ſhe is ſometimes a month 
later, — If the galleon on her voyage from Manilla fall into your hands, 
you might poſlibly ſell a very conſiderable part of her cargo privately 
to the Spaniards of Peru and Chili: The beſt way to diſpoſe of the reſt,. 
in my opinion, would be bringing or ſending it round Cape Horn. 


« SHoULD you mils her in America, or not make a ſufficient capture there 
to anſwer your expectations; your laſt reſource would be a cruiſe for her 
in Aſia, either off Guam or the Philippines: And in that caſe Macao- 
would be the beſt port for refreſhment, and perhaps offer an opportunity 
of intercepting the Spaniſh trade between the Philippines and China, 


«© THE books that may afford you ſome lights, are Harris's Collection 
of Voyages, D' Ulloa, and Don Geo. Juan's Voyage de PAmeriques, 
Hiſt. des Navigations aux Terres Auſtrales, Anſon's, Frezier's, Rogers, 
Cooke's, Dampier's, Funnel's, Sharp's, Betagh's, Shelvocke's, Sir John 
Narborough's, Pere Feuilee's, Hiſtory of Buccaniers. 


* 


&« T INcLosE to you three Spaniſh charts, the river of Plata, of St Mar- 
tha, and of Vera Cruz; which is all the manuſcript particular plans I 
have, that I think you can poſſibly uſe, ſhould you think of keeping on 
this fide. | 


© I $HALL be very happy, if what I have here ſaid proves in the leaſt uſe. 
ful to you. What might be propoſed, according to different ſeaſons and 
ſituations in ſo very large a field, could not be compriſed in many letters. 


« Iam, Dear Sir, yours,” &c. 


TY END et 
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PROJECT or an EXPEDITION To Tart COAST or 
JUCATAN AND of HONDURAS, 


Brroxr ſtating this project, four obſervations muſt be premiſed : 


I. The coaſt on the bay of Honduras is extremely unhealthy, becauſe 
low, ſwampy, and flooded in the rainy ſeaſons ; but leſs unhealthy in our 
ſummer months. The north coaſt of Jucatan is healthy, becauſe it is high 
and dry. The regiſter ſhips ly, in time of war, under the protection of fort 
Omoah, during part of our ſummer months, to receive their cargoes in the 
leaſt unhealthy ſeaſon ; each of whoſe cargoes of indigo and other valuable 
articles is worth L. 200,000, independent of the treaſure brought to them 
from Guatimala where there is a royal mint, 


II. FoxT Omoan on the land fide is defended by a broad ditch, a curtain, 
and baſtions ; from which circumſtance it is exceedingly dangerous oll that 
ſide to attack it by ſtorm, and almoſt impoſlible to take it by fiege, becauſe 
the troops would die in the courſe of the ſiege. To the ſea it has no ditch, 
or baſtions, but only a demi-lune mounting 18 twenty-four pounders, which 
comes down almoſt to the water's edge, where there is a fate landing for 
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boats. The battery is 28 feet high, The nights being equal in length 
to the day in that latitude, are very long and dark. From the height of 
the battery, and its having no flanks to the ſea, it follows, that, even in the 
day time, guns would have little chance of hitting boats in advancing, and 
could not touch them at all when they came below the battery, and that 
in a dark night the boats in both caſes would be perfectly ſafe. The ſame 
circumſtances make it not difficult to cut out the regiſter ſhips in the night 
time, even when lying under the cannon of the fort. There are alſo poſi- 


tions on the ſides of the bay from whence the regiſter ſhips might be reach - 
ed by guns. 


III. Eu or zA troops on the Spaniſh Main, keep their health and ſpirits 
for a month or ſix weeks, after which they infallibly die away. Negroes 
enjoy health perfectly well at all times, becauſe they are habituated to hot 
climates, and to live on any food. The Spaniards uſe almoſt no other troops 
there. And ſome attempts on the Spaniſh Main at the end of laſt war, in 
which black troops were made uſe of, prove that they may be formed 
into very good ſoldiers. Monſieur Suffrein, in the Eaſt Indies, in the 
late war, had a large number of negroes on board, to work his 
guns: And the French artillery by land were, and are now worked 
by them there, The Coromantee nation, of whom three hundred are 
ſometimes brought in one ſhip to Jamaica, are brave to exceſs, If the 
Spaniſh dominions in the New World, on the ſide next to Europe, ſhall 
ever be conquered, it will be by an army compoſed of Africans, who will 


repay upon one European nation, the injuries which they have received from 
all the reſt. 


Laſtly, TRE merchant ſhips go generally from Britain to Jamaica empty 
without cargoes, or nearly ſo, and they generally go out in the middle of 
the ſpring, and return in winter with their cargoes. 


On theſe data, in the month of December 1781, I preſented a project 
to Lord George Germaine, for an expedition upon the coaſts of Hondu- 


ras and Jucatan, by a junction of privateers and of a few land forces, which 
conſiſted of the following particulars ; 
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Thar a few merchants, whoſe ſecrecy could be depended upon, ſhould 
fit out five or ſix ſtout privateers, to fail to Jamaica from Britain in the 
month of April, with 60 troops, in order to be certain of carrying on 
to the expedition o of the beſt of them. Government to furniſh the 
proviſions, but the merchants to charge no freight; by which the pub- 
lic would fave L. 12000 in freight, and yet the merchants loſe nothing, be- 
cauſe they muſt at any rate have ſailed without freight. The ſhips to be 
armed partly with large and light carronades with their carriages ſtowed in 
the ſhips, in order that they might be turned at pleaſure into trains of ar- 


tillery. The merchants to carry out an aſſortment of goods fit for trading 
with on the Spaniſh Main. 


Fivs hundred negroes, with a promiſe of liberty for good behaviour, to 
be formed in Jamaica, in the courſe of the winter, into regular companies, 


and trained like the ſeapoys in India; in order to be ready to be joined to 
the troops when they arrived in Jamaica, 


THEsE two bodies ſhould run down, in a few days, to the bay of Hondu- 
ras, to attack fort Omoah. They ſhould attack the fort on the fide of the 
ſea, by a landing of boats in a dark night under the battery, and mounting 
it by ſcaling-ladders. If the blow was miſſed, or while it was making, the 
armament ſhould attempt to cut out the regiſter ſhips in the dark; and if 
that blow was alſo miſſed, the large carronades ſhould go up the bay to 
ſuch ſtations as could reach the regiſter ſhips, in order to force them to 
a ranſom, rather than to be deſtroyed, 


Par of the armament to be left at Fort Omoah, if taken, or Baccalar, or 
ſome other port on the coaſt of the bay, or in the iſlands neareſt, in order 


to continue the war againſt the Spaniards, to protect the bay men, and a 
private trade in thoſe parts. 


Tx reſt of the armament to proceed to the north of Jucatan, before their 
expedition in the bay could be known, land in the bay of Sizal, which is 
large and open, and attack Sizal the ſea port of Merida, which is open be- 
hind, and would fall without a ſtroke, where there are always vaſt quanti- 
ties of valuable goods ſtored up in warehouſes ready for exportation.— 
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While one part of the armament was ſettling the contribution of that town, 
another part ſnould march to Merida the capital of the province, to lay it 
under contribution. The province being full of horſes and mules, this could 
be done almoſt in an inſtant: And the train of light carronades loaded with 
caniſter, would ſave the troops againſt all danger from any trifling force 
which could be brought againſt them. The armament to run along the 
reſt of the north coaſt of Jucatan, where are many rich towns, and all 
open, as long as the healths of the men ſhould continue to be good. 


_ LasTLy, The ſhips to ſail to Jamaica with their plunder, in order to take 
in their own ordinary cargoes, in the common ſeaſon, in Jamaica, and re- 
turn with them to Britain. 


GoveRNMENT to inſure the ſhips ; and the plunder to be divided between 
the troops, the crews, and the merchants, according to articles previouſly 
to be agreed upon. | 


I wkoTE Mr Glaſsford from London what I had done, and aſked his o- 
pinion of the adventure, and whether he would engage in it ? His anſwer 
was, „ That if the King's ſervants would be explicit and determinate in 
ee their anſwer, and give it in two, or at moſt three weeks, in order to 
cc afford ſufficient time for purchaſing the ſhips, and making other prepa- 
<« rations, he would find friends to execute the whole of the privateering 
6 part of the buſineſs.” He alſo informed me of a thing which ſurpriſed 
me a good deal, that though the ſhare of the contributions was a conſidera- 
ble object to merchants, yet the ſelling the articles carried from Britain on 
the Spaniſh Main was a far greater; and that the trade was ſo well under- 
ſtood, that it could be carried privately on, at the very time, and in the ve- 
ry places, where the ſoldiers were laying the coaſt under contribution. 


Lord George Germaine ſaid that it was impoſſible for him to give an 
anſwer to be depended upon in ſo ſhort time as the merchants required. 
In conſequence of which, the adventure was no more thought of by them 
or by me. | 
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WEAKNESS or ruE RIVER LA PLATA. 


URING the time that I was at Liſbon, or in Spain, which was above 
half a year, there was only one ſhip that arrived in Spain from the 
river La Plata. The cargoes of the reſt were lying on board in that river 
from the time that hoſtilities with England had been dreaded : And the 
cargo of each ſhip, as they are very large in that trade, was upon an ave- 
rage worth L. 80, ooo. The ſame kind of embargo takes place in every 
Spaniſh'war, not only there, but in almoſt all the Spaniſh dominions in the 
New World; becauſe the Spaniards have not fleets ſufficient to conduct a 
war, and convoy their trade at the ſame time. 


Tax unhealthineſs of the Spaniſh dominions on the fide of America next 
to Europe, or, as it is commonly called, on the north ſea of Spaniſh Ameri- 
ca, is owing chiefly to two circumſtances the exhalations from immenſe 
ranges of foreſts, and the violent heat of the ſun: For when extreme moiſture 
and extreme heat meet, diſeaſe and death will ſoon follow. But the river La 
Plata is ſubje& to neither of thoſe extremes; for, lying in much the ſame 
latitude with Liſbon, it enjoys one of the fineſt climates in the world, and 

| E 
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no forefts are to be found but at a vaſt diſtance from its banks. Hence 
the chief city Buenos Ayres takes its name from the purity of its air. I was 
told by the late Captain Robarts, who was a man of very ſuperior under. 
ſtanding and information, and who had commanded one of the ſhips which 
made the expedition from the Tagus into the river Plata, at the end of the 
war before laſt, that nothing protected the poſſeſſions of the Spaniards there, 
from the mouth of the river up to 1 50 miles beyond Buenos Ayres, but the 
ſhallowneſs of the banks, and in ſome places of the bed of the river, which 
laſt was not known to Britiſh ſeamen, which made it difficult, if not im- 
poſſible for ſhips of ſize to reach them; but that the fortifications were 
contemptible beyond meaſure ; being compoſed of high mud walls, be- 
cauſe there was no ſtone in the country, like thoſe of the old Mooriſh 
towns in Spain, which the pooreſt ſhot could beat down. 


Tarts circumſtances make the river La Plata in an eſpecial manner the 
proper ſphere of privateers, which dare not land in unhealthy climates, be- 
cauſe the loſs of a few of their few hands would ruin the adventure. And the 
invention of the carronades, which from their lightneſs, require no bullocks 
or horſes to draw them, and of the triple ſhip worked by wheels in time of 
calm or contrary winds, which can land almoſt wherever a pinnace can land, 
removes all the difficultics arifing from the ſhallowneſs of the bed, and of 
the banks of the river. 


13 IT1ONS into the river La Plata have this advantage, that if they 
fail of ſucceſs there, they may proceed to the South Seas, and, if they 
fail of ſucceſs in theſe, they may proceed to the Philippines, 


1 
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HE expeditions of England in this century, to the Spaniſh dominions in 

the New World, have been chiefly directed againſt the iſlands, or againſt 
that ſide of the continent which lies next to Europe : That is to ſay, we have 
attacked Spain in the New World, as we have France through Flanders, by 
taking, as the old Duke of Schomberg uſed to ſay with regard to a war in 
Flanders, the bull by the horns; attacks, conſidering the climates in which 
they were made, and the ſtrength of the fortifications to be carried, which 
required great fleets and armies, the very greatneſs of which inſured the de- 
ſtruction of both, by the creation and diſſemination of diſeaſe, and were at- 
tended with a vaſt loſs of money, and of the moſt valuable lives in the nation. 
But expeditions to the South Seas, to the coaſt of Jucatan, and to the river 
La Plata, require no armies, no royal fleets, little expence, and riſk few 
lives. They can be executed by private merchants as well as by the 
greateſt ſtate, and much more profitably for the public by the former; be- 
cauſe the public pays the whole expence of the King's ſhips of war, when 
yet the officers and men get the whole plunder: whereas in privateers, the 
merchants, not the public, would bear almoſt the whole expence; becauſe 


they would probably aſk no more of government, than to have their ſhips 
and furniture inſured. 


LzeT me ſuppoſe that three privateers, on the principles which the Glaſ- 
gow gentlemen went upon in their intended expedition to the South Seas, 
ſhould go into thoſe ſeas ; three more to the coaſt of Jucatan; and three 
more to the river La Plata, The expence of the three expeditions, upon 
our calculations, would not exceed L. 6, ooo, and probably would be a 
third leſs, becauſe the expeditions to Jucatan and La Plata taking ſo much 
- leſs time than an expedition into the South Seas, would be done at half the 
expence of our intended expedition there. I remember that in eſtimating 
the expence of our inſurance, we ſuppoſed it would be equal to a third of 
the adventure; and the Glaſgow gentlemen ſaid they would ſtand inſurers 
themſelves at that premium, Then the expence of the three expeditions 
would coſt the public at moſt L. 32,000, and perhaps only two-thirds of 
that ſum.— If to theſe three expeditions undertaken by private perſons, 
there was added a march of 500 Engliſh, and 1000 black troops, from the 
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bay of Honduras, by Guatimala, to take poſſeſſion of Sonſonata in the 
South Seas, during almoſt all of which rout the paſſages are good, the 
climate healthy, and horſes or mules numerous; and an expedition from the 
Faſt Indies, either to the Philippines, or to Chili, or Mexico, according as 
circumſtances ſhould preſent themſelves, undertaken either by the public, or 
by private perſons there, (which laſt is not impoſſible, becauſe I have been 
told by Eaſt Indian gentlemen, who had no intereſt to deceive me, that if 
they had known of the expedition from Glaſgow, they would have met it with 
another :) Then, I ſay, that theſe expeditions would ſhake the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy in thoſe parts of the world, at a leſs expence to the public, than is 
required to maintain a war for only one month in Germany or Flanders. 


Sram is at preſent a tool in the hands of the ambition of France, by the 
artifice of the family compact, which makes a generous but unpolitic prince 


prefer the intereſt of his family to that of his people, and by the conſtraint 


under which France holds. Spain, by the eaſy acceſs into Catalonia and 
Valentia, which ſhe has eontrived for herſelf by her paſſage acroſs the Pyr- 
renees. But it is in the power of England to hold a far more powerful con- 
ſtraint over Spain: For, the late invention of the carrgnade gun, which by 
its lightneſs can be carried by the hands of men e eee over moun- 
tains, and to the tops of commanding heights, added to the invention of 
the triple ſnip which goes with any wind or with no wind, and can land on 
any coaſt, puts it in the power of England, whenever ſhe pleaſes, to force 
the King of Spain either to quit his family compact, or to loſe at leaſt at 
long as the war laſted, the benefits of his foreign empire. 


I concL.;upe with an obſervation, perhaps of more conſequence than all 
theſe refleQions put together. Knowledge of the public hiſtory of paſt days, 
and of ſome private hiſtory in my own day, make me certain, that many no- 
ble attempts and deſigns have been diſappointed from want of an act of par- 
liament to regulate the diviſion of the ſhares of plunder between the fleet 
and the army, and between the members of thoſe bodies among themſelves: 


And until that act of parliament ſhall be made, ſuch attempts and deſigns 
will for ever be diſappointed. The: Miniſter muſt be bold who applies the 


remedy, becauſe he will bring the whole fleet on his back : But he will be 


' repaid by the thanks of the army, and of his country, and by the glory of 
the firſt. war in which the nation {hall be engaged. 


> by 
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APN DI X No. II. 


Prafticability of an INcoRPORATED UNION with Ireland, and of 
a FEDERAL UNION with America. 


Plans of Fletcher of Salton, and Mareſchal Earl of Stair.— g Iucorpo- 
rated Union with Ireland. Federal with America. The laſt ne- 
cefſſary to America and Britain. — The firſt to Britain and Ireland. 
Anecdote Power of Britain, Ireland, America, and Holland 
combined. Comparative Expence between white and black Troops in 
hot Climates, 


HE late Mr Fletcher of the Houſe of Commons, once put into my 
hands, as related in common with him to Mr Fletcher of Salton, 
whoſe family he repreſented, a treatiſe on the Union of States, which 
he found among the papers of his anceſtor, but not written with his 
hand, defiring my opinion whether it was his compoſition. I thought 
that it was. Afterwards I found a copy of this paper in the Advocates 
Library, and on it, in the hand-writing of Mr Thomas Rudiman libra- 
rian, who was the cotemporary of Mr Fletcher, and eminent for hiſto- 
rical erudition, induſtry and accuracy, the following note, ſuppoſed 
e to be written by the Laird of Salton *.“ 
Vol. II. | F 


* Mr Fletcher's ſtyle is eaſily known, becauſe every word has a preciſe meaning, and 
diſtin from any other in the ſentence ;z the ſtructure of the ſentence is as fimple, but 
as varied as that which is uſed in private converſation ; the method in his compoſition 
is perfectly regular, but artfully concealed z and one ſingularity in his reaſoaing is, 
that the arguments are placed in an order to derive force from what went before, and 
to give force to what comes after, ſo as to ſeem to grow out of each other. But, above 
all, when he 1s animated with paſſion, his flaſhes are ſometimes as quick as lightning, 
and ſometimes followed by a thunder of period: All which mark an original genius, 
but made chaſte by the reading of the ancients. The volume of his works is unequally 
collected, and his diſcourſe on the affairs of Spain is a poor tranſlation from the Italian, 
in which he wrote it. 
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Tux view of this paper was to ſhow, that an incorporated union be- 
tween England and Scotland would prove ruinous to the laſt of theſe 
countries; whereas a federal union would aggrandiſe both, provided 
the power of the Crown was kept within proper limitations; and what 
theſe were, he had formerly defined in the bill which he carried into 
the Scots Parliament, under the title of Bill of Limitations; to wit, 
that Parliament ſhould be the King's only council, be choſen annually, 
debate in public, but vote by ballot ; that all acts paſſed in Parliament 
ſhould be laws, though the King conſented not to them ; that, in the in- 
tervals of Parliament, a committee of it ſhould be the King's council, 
and reſponſible to Parliament; that the gift of all places, civil and 
military, and of penſions, and the power of pardoning offences againſt 
the public, ſhould be in Parliament alone; that no forces ſhould 
be kept on foot without its conſent; and that a general militia 
ſhould be regularly trained, and kept on foot. Mr Fletcher's paper 
will be printed in the next Number of this Appendix ; becauſe I never 
ſaw or heard of any copy of it except theſe two. 


Tux late Mareſchal, Earl of Stair, once formed a plan for the admi- 
nitration of America, part of which is now in the books of the Board 
of Trade. The general outline of this plan was, that a Governor, and 
a ſtation of Government, ſhould be appointed in America, to which 
the delegates of the provinces ſhould reſort in regular convention; 
that, from this ſtation, communications ſhould be eſtabliſhed, to the 
different provinces, by roads and paſlages of veſſels; that a ſtrong 
military force ſhould be kept at the ſeat of government, to defend 
againſt enemies, to check rebellion, and enforce the laws, but not 
to be diſtributed through the provinces to enſlave, or to have a chance 
of enſlaving the people ; that the American convention ſhould make 
their own laws, and regulate their own affairs, and ſhould raiſe and 
pay their own troops; but that the union of force between the two 
countries ſhould be complete, becauſe, in the caſe of a war r againſt 
either, they were to have the fame friends and foes, 


Tux ideas of able men, generally lead to light : Let us ſee how the 
matter in theſe projects would apply to the queſtions of an incorpora- 
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ted union with Ireland, and of a federal union with the American 
States. 


Tux firſt part of Mr Fletcher's plan, the federal union, would have 
brought Scotland to the ſame ſituation in which Ireland has, within 
theſe few years, been placed, or rather by her ſpirit, has placed her- 
ſelf; that is to ſay, the Parliament of Scotland would have been in- 
dependent of the Parliament of England. The ſecond part of his plan, 
the limitations of the rights of ſovereignty, would have put Scotland 
nearly in the preſent ſituation of America, by making her independent 
of the Sovereign of England. But in both caſes, a war between England 
and Scotland muſt have been inevitable. Fletcher ſaw it, is reported 
to have laid his account with it, and his writings ſhow that he deſpiſed 
it. For, as his ſpirit was high, and the provocation about Darien re- 
—cent, he thought the danger worth running, in order to gain indepen- 
dence to Scotland, believing that the ſame ſtrong form of the country, 
and the ſame valour of the people, which had protected Scotland du- 
ring ſo many centuries from England, would protect her for ever. 

Taz preſent federal union between Ireland and Britain, even with- 
out the attempts of Ireland to obtain limitations upon Monarchy, fi- 
milar to thoſe of Mr Fletcher, will, in the ſame way, ſooner or later, 
lead to a war between Britain and Ireland; and nothing but an incor. 
porated union, by which I mean an union of Parliaments, trade and 
taxes, can prevent it. But a federal union of Britain with America, 
will lead to no ſuch conſequence, even although the ſovereignty of the 
Crown be now thrown off. And if hoſtilities between England and 
America ſhall, by a federal union, be in future times prevented, the 
beneficial conſequences, to both nations, of amity made perpetual by 
a fair federal union, will be ſo immenſe, as to be worth almoſt all the 
blood and treaſure that has perhaps led inviſibly to it. 


TazsE are the ideas which I wiſh to develope in the preſent paper, 
F 2 
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IN coRPORATED UNION WITTE IRELAND. 


Two trading nations, combined in a federal union, under one, 
Sovereign, may continue for ever, enriching and ſtrengthening each 
other, in amity, provided three circumſtances intervene.—The fir/t 
is, when the productions of the two countries are different, and ex- 
changeable with each other, to create mutual love by mutual inte- 
reſt. It has coſt a vaſt deal of trouble to England to make the Spa- 
niards hate the Engliſh; yet fill they do not. If, in ancient times, the 
crowns of Spain and England had fallen under one head, (which 
might have happened if there had been iſſue from Philip of Spain and 
Mary of England,) and the nations been linked together by a federal uni- 
on, under the protection of the aſſemblies of the ancient Cortes in Spain, 
and of Parliaments in England, that union might have laſted until this 
day, notwithſtanding all the oppoſitions of religion; becauſe the wines, 
oils, fruits, ſilks, and ſhort wool of Old Spain, and the finer metals 
from New Spain, and the ſouthern articles of importation from thence, 
would have been continually exchanging for the manufactures, the 
long wool, the coarſer metals of Britain, and the northern articles of 
importation from Britiſh America,—The ſecond circumſtance is, when 
the two countries are at a diſtance from each other, to prevent 
the frequent opportunities which vicinity preſents for nations to 
quarrel. No. difference has ever happened, between England and 
Hanover, becauſe they are ſeparated by a great ſea and part of a 
continent. If England and Turkey were united under one head, 
the world would probably end before they would fight with. each 
other.— The laſt circumſtance is, when the offices of Government 
and the armies of each country are ſupplied not from the other, but 
from itſelf, ſo as to create no ſuſpicion of the partiality of the common 
Sovereign, or of his undue influence, and no dreadof his outrages. The 
family of Philip H. might {till have poſſeſſed all the 17 provinces of 
the Netherlands, if that prince had not filled all the places of truſt 


there with Spaniſh civilians, and all the garriſon towns with Spaniſh 
infantry. 
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Now theſe three circumſtances, neceſſary to inſure amity, are want- 
ing in the preſent ſtate of the federal union between Ireland and Britain, 


1/t, Tux productions of the two countries being the ſame, the 
Iriſh huſbandman, manufacturer, and trader, is the rival of the Eng- 
liſh huſbandman, manufacturer and trader ; and each ſeparate Parlia- 
ment will encourage the induſtry of its own country, and diſcourage 
that of the other. It has required all the nice policy of King William, 
and all the temper of the princes of the Hanover Family, to prevent 
mutual complaints on thoſe heads from breaking forth into mutual 
violence. The late diſcuſſion of the Iriſh propoſitions, may. ſhew the 
extreme lengths, to which the ſuſpicion of advantages gained, or only, 
poſſibly, to be gained, by the one country over the other, may extend 
themſelves : and all attempts, by all the wit of man, to ſecure, amity 
by mutual conceſſions, made in commercial treaties, are in vain ; be- 
cauſe the circumſtances of manutacture and trade, in the ſame latitude 
of the ſame part of the world, are continually varying, and the nation 
which firit loſes by that variation, will firſt elude, and in the end 
break the treaty. It is not probable that the commercial treaty with 
France will ſtand long; becauſe France, by receiving the woollen, 
iron, cotton and pottery manufactures of England, that is to ſay, 
the four ſtaples. of England, has given every thing, and got no ſuit- 
able equivalent in return. '2dly, The circumſtance of vicinity be- 
tween lreland and England, will inflame the paſſions of individuals by 
the immediate fight of the advantages, real or imaginary, which the 
one kingdom ſhall enjoy, or ſeem to enjoy, over the other in the 
union, and by the envy and animolity of all neighbouring nations 
againſt each other. And J/a/tly, The filling Iriſh offices of truſt with 
Engliſhmen, and. ſending Engliſh: troops to Ireland, will be, as it al- 
ways has been, a continual ſubject of complaint and jealouſy to the 
Iriſh ; becauſe they will ſuſpe& undue influence in the one caſe, and 
dread military compuliion on the other. It in theſe circumſtances, and 
under ſeparate and independent legiſlatures, peace ſhall continually 
take place between Ireland and England, it will be the only inftancc 
of the kind known in hiftory, ſince the beginning of the world. 


THERE 1s one, and but one engine to break the force of thoſe 
circumſtances : an incorporated union; by which I repeat, that J. 
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mean an union of Parliaments, trade and taxes. When that is obtain- 
ed, then all the fears of the Scots, at the time of their union, and of 
the ableſt of them all, Mr Fletcher, in his above mentioned paper, that 
their forty-five members would be outvoted by above 450 Engliſh mem- 
bers, in all queſtions which related to the intereſts of Scotland, wull be 
found as vain in Ireland as they have proved to be in Scotland z—be- 
cauſe the profits of trade and the burdens of taxes being common to 
both nations, there can be no rivalſhip, except in the exertions of in- 
duſtry ; nor could the united Parliament hurt the huſbandman, manu- 
facturer, or trader of the one kingdom, without injuring that common 
ſtock, the aggregate of which is made up from the proſperity of every 
part of the dominion; to which all contribute, and in which all ſhare.— 
The line of vicinity would diſappear (if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion) 
in the line of identity.—And- the diſtinction between Iriſhman and 
Engliſhman being loſt in the high character of citizens of the Britiſh 
Iſlands, it would ſignify little, except to a few individuals, from what 
part of thoſe Iſlands the perſons came, who were entruſted with power, 
civil and military; becauſe theſe perſons would have all the inducements 
of common ſervice and common intereſt, to make them uſe with diſcre- 
tion the powers committed to their charge, and none to abuſe them 
But above all, the ſuſpicions and animoſities, which continually pre- 
vail in ſeparate aſſemblies of ſeparate nations, would ceaſe in the 
united aſſembly of one nation, even when the bitter truth was alter- 
nately explained, that partial evil is ſometimes general good. 


FEDERAL UNION wirs AMERICA. 


Tux dangers which attend a federal union between Ireland and Bri- 
tain, do not attend a federal union between America and Britain ; be- 
cauſe the cauſes of them do not exiſt in the relative ſituations of the 
two countries. For the intereſts of the huſbandman, manufacturer 
and trader in America do not interfere with thoſe of the huſbandman, 
manufacturer and trader in Britain; as the productions of the two 
countries are not only different, -but naturally exchangeable with 
each other ; or where they are the ſame, the diſtance is ſo unequal, 
that they cannot be rivals in the ſame markets. Secondly, The Atlantic 
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Ocean between us, removes all chance of animoſity that might ariſe 
from the eireumſtances of vicinity. And, lay, As England has not a 
ſingle regiment in the dominions of the ſtates, nor the diſpoſal of a 
ſingle office, nor even a party in the country, it is impoſſible that ſhe 
ſhould exert either military force, or undue influence, or ſow diviſions 
there. The cauſes of diſunion then being removed, the chain of a fe- 
deral union ſtretched acroſs the Atlantic, between the Engliſh and 
their ſtill beloved countrymen, might be as eternal, as the ocean that 
ſeems to ſeparate, but in reality, tends indiſſolubly to unite them. 


AMERICA would, by the union, not only gain protection in war, 
that protection which has often ſaved her, and a renewal of the fa- 
vours to her trade, thoſe favours which have enriched her; but what 
is far more material to her than either, ſhe would be enabled to en- 
force her own conſtitution and laws. In vain would have been the prin- 
eiple of virtue in ancient republics, of honour in ſome modern monar- 
chies, and of liberty in England, the prophecies of Mahomet, and the 
prayers of Cromwell, and in vain, even the ſublime conceptions of Sir 
Thomas Moore, and Mr Harrington, if there had not been, or was not to 
be, a military force, either of armies or of militias, to hold their fabrics 
of government together. It is no ſecret to mankind, that the light- 
neſs of the American ſtates in the ſcale of nations, at a time when they 
ſhould have felt their weight the moſt, in the hour immediately after 
victory and glory, ariſes from their ſupreme power, being poſſeſſed 
neither of authority nor of force. They preſent a new ſpectacle in 
hiſtory ; a great empire, poſſeſſed by a great people, who acknowledge 
no government, and obey no law. The conſequence of which is, that 
all modern nations ſtand aloof from them, as the ancient nations did 
from the rocks of Scylla and Charybdis. But their ſupreme power 
would, by a federal-union with Britain, be ſtrengthened in the imagi- 
nations of their ſubjects ; and being entitled, by the terms of it, to aſk 
aſſiſtance equally againſt enemies and rebels, they could command that 
reality of power to protect their conſtitution, and enforce its regula- 


tions, without which no government, at leaſt no great government, 


ever did, or ever can ſtand. 


Neceſſary for 
America, 
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Bur to accompliſh thoſe ends with effect, it would be neceſſary not 
to ſtop at the plan of Mr Fletcher, but to join to it that of the Mareſ- 
chal, Earl of Stair; and therefore to add to the federal union, a preſid- 
ing executive officer named by England, to be the key- ſtone of the arch 
of amity between the two countries; no matter whether he be the re- 
preſentative of the King, or of the Parliament, or of the people of 
England; and no matter whether the perſon appointed by England, 
from time to time, was an Engliſhman or was an American, and whe- 
ther he bore the inoffending title of Legate, or the conciliating one of 
Mediator, or the more commanding one (which the Americans ſeem 
to like better) of Preſident of the council of the States, provi- 
ded his power be properly defined and limited. Whatever his title 
be, he could not fail to be the guardian of the union, becauſe it is 
the intereſt of his country, that that union ſhould be immortal. 
He could not intrigue with parties in America, where England has 
no party, nor bribe with places where ſhe has none to give, nor en- 
ſlave with troops and officers that are not her own. In ſuch a fitua- 
tion, it would be impoſſible for him to do miſchief :. But he might 
do much good; becauſe he could mediate, reconcile, explain, and 
by the very circumſtance that all his moves would be made in a pub- 
lic aſſembly, might prevent thoſe differences between the two coun- 
tries, which ambafladors, acting in private, and who therefore cannot 
be detected, often foment from temper or defign. His glory during 
his life, his fame after his death, his claims upon the gratitude of his 
country, would all depend upon his ſucceſs in promoting peace and 
friendſhip between two nations, whoſe common ruin is involved in 
their common diſcord. | 


Tux preſent diſorders of the Americans, and their attempts to pro- 
cure order, by contriving a plan of a conſtitution, in which a preſid- 
ing executive officer makes a chief part, ſhew the conſciouſneſs of the 
neceſſity of ſuch an officer, appointed ſome way or other, by ſome 
body or other. They lee it, they feel it: And therefore the only queſ- 
tion (if Americans will, for a moment, ſuſpend their paſſions, and 
allow ſuch a queſtion to be diſcuſſed by their ordinary good ſenſe), is, 
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whether it be beſt for America, that that officer be appointed from 
England, or be elected in America. 


Ir he be elected in America, (as the preſent plan of government in 
agitation in America propoſes), then one of two alternatives will fol. 
low: The firſt, and moſt probable is, that the new projected conſtitu- 
tion will not execute itſelf at all ; but like the union of the Germa- 
nic body, will appear in books of public law, and no where elſe. The 
ſtates having no immediate preſſing common intereſt, will fall aſunder 
from each other like a rope of ſand, and Congreſs be worſe attend- 
ed than ever. For why, except in caſes of common and extreme dan- 
ger, real or imagined, ſuch as united Greece againſt Xerxes, Germa- 
ny againſt Lewis XIV. and America againſt the ſtamp- act of England, 
ſhould deputies from Georgia leave their families, and fail through a 
great ocean to go to New York, in order to lay taxes on their own 
ſtate, to carry on the affairs of twelve other ſtates, in which they have 
no immediate intereft ? If the Iriſh objeR, at preſent, to an incorpora- 
tion of Parliaments with England, becauſe their members would be 
obliged to croſs only a narrow channel, what but ſome ſtrong impul- 
five cauſe could make American deputies crofs a great ocean, or a great 
continent ? That ſtrong impulſive cauſe is to be found in an union 
with Britain alone. For, to make the union of a number of ſmall 
ſtates laſting, there muſt not only be a principle of connection among 
themſelves, ſuch as that of common liberty, but there muſt be alſo a 
principle of connection, ſuch as that of common intereſt, with a friendly 
protecting great ſtate, in whoſe glories they participate, whoſe pro- 
_ tection they enjoy, but whoſe enmity they fear not. 


Bur if the American confederacy moulders away, then America 
will ſink into thirteen ſmall independent ftates, in which every na- 
tion in Europe will intrigue, and which will be engaged in continual 
wars with each other, and with other nations. The ſcenes of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, which laſted above twenty years, and of the religious 
war in Germany, which laſted above forty, will be repeated on the 


plains of America. | 
Vol. II. G 
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Bor if contrary to all probability, the plan of a conſtitution now in 
agitation in America, ſhould really execute itſelf, then the other al- 
ternative will follow, that the preſiding executive officer will be elected, 
as every ſuch officer has been, ever ſince the world began, by the in- 
trigues and factions, and perhaps violence of his own countrymen. To 
which will be added, all the intrigues of France, whether they ariſe 
from officiouſneſs, or from miſchievouſneſs of diſpoſition; a diſpoſi- 
tion which led the late Duke De Choiſeul to lay out in one year four- 
teen millions of livres, in order to throw diviſions into Sweden; which 
has marked the negotiations of France for three centuries back, with 
the corruption of individuals, and the diſſenſion of nations in every 
country that has been connected with her; and which is favoured by 
the very form of her government, becanſe a rich ſovereign there, is 
not like the ſovereign of England, accountable to his people for the 
money which he receives from his people. But this preſiding execu- 
tive officer, (whether the firſt who is elected, or one of his ſucceſſors, is 
immaterial,) wall naturally govern by , that home faction, or that fo- 
reign King, who raiſed him into eminence. At the end of the four 
years, (the period at which his adminiſtration is to end, upon the plan 
of the conſtitution now in agitation in America), it will be his and 
their intereſt, that he ſhould not reſign a power ſo uſeful to both. And 
he will end in a Dictator, Protector, or Stadtholder ; ; that is to ſay, 
the ſervant will inſiſt to become the maſter, and complain that his 
rights are. invaded, when he 1 is invading thoſe of others. 


Ix the fr of the alternatives, which I have pointed out, ſhall take 
place, the Americans will loſe their ſafety ; if the other, they will loſe 
their liberty ; and in both events, their glory. But neither of the al- 
ternatives can happen in a federal union with England, if the nomina- 
tion of the preſiding executive officer ſhall be left to England, provi- 
ded his powers be defined and limited with ſtrictneſs, anxiety, and 
even ſuſpicion by America. America will then keep her own union 
firm at home, in order to enjoy the advantage of that with England 
abroad. England will conſider, as the palladium of her own ſafety, a 
confederacy, in which is involved that union of force, on which the 
ſtrength of nations, and conſequently her own ſtrength depends. But 
to ſuppoſe that ſuch an officer, though appointed by England, but to 
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be changed every four years (upon the American plan) ſhould, alone, 
and unaided, enſlave America either to himſelf or to England, is to 
ſuppoſe the firmament to fall. 


Ir a federal union with England be neceſſary to America, it is e- 
qually lo to England. Thoſe perſons muſt be ſhort-fighted, in tracing 
the connection between political cauſes and effects, who do not foreſee, 
that as Sicily was the firſt bone of contention between Rome and Car- 
thage ; ſo our Weſt Indian iſlands will be the firſt bone of contention 
between America and us. The eaſy acceſs which vicinity, and the ſtate 
of the winds, give to America to attack them, and the difficulties which, 
from the want of thoſe advantages, Britain will find to defend them, 
point out too ſurely to whoſe lot in war they will fall. Halifax, 
which, by a fatal miſtake, is planted where it is commanded by heights, 
is only fattening up for the firſt bold invader. The province of Que- 
bec is at an immenſe diſtance from England, acceſſible every where, 
and defenſible no where; the ſingle town of Quebec may be the laſt 
remain of the Britiſh empire in America, as Ravenna was that of 
Rome. Theſe are fad forebodings; but they may be eaſily diſap- 
pointed, if England and America will concur in reflecting, that there 
is empire enough for both, in their reſpective dominions ; that they 
are the only examples known in the hiſtory of mankind, of two coun- 
tries which may continue almoſt for ever to rival each other in gran- 
deur, yet never in power ; that united, they may defy the univerſe, 
and disjointed, they will, from age to age, be tilted againſt each other, 
by the machinations of other nations who wiſh evil to both, and will 


riſe on their ruins. 


Ax incorporated union with Ireland is equally a matter of neceſlity. 
A common eye, glancing over a common map of Ireland, and particu- 
larly that part of it which opens immediately upon the Atlantic Ocean, 
will ſee it indented with deep and ſpacious bays, more than any coaſt 
in the world, except Norway, from the northmoſt point of Ireland to 
Cape Clear on the ſouth. A ſcientific eye, examining thoſe bays by 
Mr M*Kenzie's charts and ſurvey, will find them protected by iſlands 
in a moſt fingular manner from ſurfs and ſtorms, and ſurrounded by 


natural harbours, ſo numerous, as not even to have names. By the 
G 2 | 
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for England. 
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expoſure of three ſides of Ireland to the ocean, Ireland is better ſitua- 
ted than England for the trade of the Bay of Biſcay, of Spain, of the 
Straits, of Africa, of Aſia, and of America, and perhaps even of the 
North. Her climate being mild, her ſoil rich, her people ingenious, 
brave, and now at laſt free, and therefore induſtrious, (for induſtry 
for ever follows freedom, as the ſhadow follows the body), ſhe will 
grow in ſtature and in ſtrength, till ſhe rivals England. Like two 
thunder clouds the two nations will then meet, and dreadful will be 
the exploſion : For the chain of cauſes and effects is as abſolute in the 
moral and political, as it is in the natural world &. | 


Tux people of England attended not to the riſing ſtate of America, 
till they were awaked with the ſound of death. They fleep again over 
the riſing ſtate of Ireland, till they ſhall again be awaked by the ſame 
ſound. America gave no warning ; but Ireland has given it. Her 
hoſts of volunteers have announced to England what they can do, and 
what they will do. Scotland too gave warning ; for Mr Fletcher's 
act of ſecurity put arms into the hands of every man in Scotland who 
was able to bear them. The Earl of Stair went inſtantly to London, 
and inſtead of flattering his friend and patron into a fatal ſecurity, he 
told Lord Godolphin that he was on the brink of a precipice, and the 
two countries on that of a civil war. From that inſtant the union was 
reſolved upon in the cabinet of England. 


ANECDOTE. 


Ir was intended in April of the year 1776, that the late Earl of 
Rochford, with whom I had the honour to live more like a brother 
than a friend, ſhould ſucceed the Earl of Harcourt in the government 
of Ireland. Lord Rochford ſhowed me his Majeſty's note about it, 


The common argument, that becauſe the Iriſh have ſmall capitals, they will never 
obtain trade, is an argument for children. I once aſked. the late Provoſt Cochrane of 
Glaſgow, who was eminently wiſe, and who had been a merchant there for near ſeventy 
years, to what cauſes he imputed the ſudden riſe of Glaſgow. He ſaid it was all owing: 
to four young men of talents and ſpirit, who ftarted at one time in buſineſs, and whoſe 
ſueceſs gave example to the reſt, The four had not ten thouſand pounds among them 
when they began. 
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and ſaid he had aſked time from his Royal Maſter to confider. He 
told me his reaſon for doing ſo was, that as continual reſidence in Ire- 
land for three years, was the underſtood condition of his going there, 
he could not ſubmit, at his age, to ſo long an exile, unleſs he could 
do ſome great good there, and get ſome great fame; that two ob- 
jects occurred to him, the one to procure a repeal of the penal laws 
againſt Roman Catholics, and the other to bring about an union 
with England ; that both ſeemed viſionary, and yet he could not 


get them out of his head; that the deareſt friend he had in the world 


was Lord Harcourt, and that he would be obliged to me, if I would go 
over to Ireland, let Lord Harcourt know the offer which he (Lord Roch- 
ford) had got, his heſitation, and his two views, and receive Lord 


Harcourt's opinions and reaſons upon thoſe views, which could 


be better done by converſation than by letters. When I delivered 
my letter to the Lord Lieutenant, he ſmiled, and ſaid, A Naſſau may 
« do in this country what I cannot; and Rochford is open and frank, 
and will pleaſe the Iriſh. But what you come about requires much 
« talking over.” I ſtaid a week with him in the country, With 
regard to the penal laws, he thought there was not much difficulty, 
that the Roman Catholics were all on the fide of England, and of the 
King of England, in the American war, and that very good uſe might 
be made of them in the courſe of it: And there are men now living, 
high both in church: and ſtate, who may remember the converſations 
on that head, and that they thought on it as he did. But with regard 
to the other object, Lord Harcourt thought there were great difficul- 


ties; yet, perhaps, not inſurmountable, When two men open their. 


minds freely, and give their lights to each other in converſation, it 
is difficult to fay on which ſide thoughts and opinions originate, and {till 


more difficult at the diſtance of ten years to recolle&t them. But the 


impreſſion upon my mind at preſent, of Lord Harcourt's opinions, is, 
that to attempt an union with Ireland in time of war, was inſanity, 
notwithſtanding its having ſucceeded in Scotland at ſuch a time ; 
that the minds of the Iriſh muſt be long prepared; for which purpoſe 
government ſhould take the aſſiſtance of the beſt writers of the nation 
on both ſides of the water, to point out the advantages of an union, in 
different lights, to different men; and ſhould, in the mean time, treat 
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Ireland with a kindneſs and a confidence which ſhe very well deſerved ; 
that no union ſhould be attempted, unleſs the wiſh for it came 'from the 
fide of Ireland; and even then, not unleſs there was a ſtrong body of 
troops there, to keep the madmen in order; and theſe troops Iriſh, and 
not Engliſh ; that the two great objections were, loſs of money by 
abſentees, and loſs of importance by diminiſhing the numbers of Peers 
and Commoners, if a repreſentation. ſhould take place to the united 
Parliament, as was done with Scotland ; but there was a way to' ob- 
viate both objections by one meaſure. The meaſure was, that the 
rights of the Peers, counties, and boroughs of Ireland, ſhould continue 
as they were, but that only one-third, in rotation, ſhould attend the 
united Parliament; and he who did not chuſe to attend, ſhould have 
power to name one from amongſt the other members in his place, by 
which all the men of parts or fortune (the only perſons who ought to 
attend Parliament) would be almoſt always ſure of a ſeat ; and the re- 
preſentation of Ireland would, at that time, have confiſted of about 40 
Peers, and about 100 ae, | | 


Wuxx I W theſe 9 to Lord Rochford, he faid, « all this 
„is too long an affair for me,“ and declined the honour which his Sove- 
reign intended for him. | 


SINCE that time the Duke of Richmond has thrown out an idea to 
the public, that the Parliament of the three nations ſhould be held 
frequently in Dublin ; by which I preſume, his Grace meant, in regu- 
lar ſucceſſions of time, and only in times of peace, becauſe in time 
of war it would be improper to remove government from the vicinity 
of intelligence. There is not only fairneſs to Ireland in the propoſal, 
but depth of policy; becauſe government then knowing all its ſubjects 
of condition, and all its ſubjects of condition knowing each other, the 
ſtrongeſt links of ſociety, thoſe of acquaintance, and affection of the 
members of the ſtate to each other, would be wound through, and 
round all his Majeſty's dominions. 'The ancient Greek Legiſlators, 
who certainly were the wiſeſt that ever lived, becauſe they made po- 
litics in the abſtract a ſcience, ſaw well the conſequence of this chain, 
when, under the pretence of contributing to the amuſement of the 
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people, they aſſembled all 1 at pe N times, at their e 
ga mes *. | | 


TERRE are two objections to his Grace's plan; one is want of accom- 
modation in Dublin, for the numerous Engliſh members of the Legi- 
ſlature, the. other the fatigue of. tranfporting themſelves ; but it would 
be much better to lay out a million of money in erecting houſes in 
Dublin, to accommodate the members of Legiſlature, than to be lay- 
ing out one hundred, or perhaps two hundred millions to conquer 
Ireland, or to be conquered by her. And with reſpect to the import- 
ant point of perſonal fatigue, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, who lived 
to the age of near ninety, in the full enjoyment of health and facul- 
ties, uſed to ſay, that all the Peers of England might do the ſame, if, 


like him, they would make a Journeys twice in the year, of 500 miles, 
without „ 


Powzn OF BRITAIN, IRELAND, AMERICA AND 
HOLLAND COMBINED. 


Tux late revolution in Holland, i is commonly conſidered as the laſt 
act of the drama: But if his Majeſty's miniſters do their duty, they 
will conſider it as no more than the firſt, and that there are ſeveral 
acts ſtill remaining for them to fill up. The union with Scotland was 
accompliſhed even in time of war; but it was becauſe that was a war 
of power and ſucceſs. The revolution in Holland enables England 
now to take her ſtation high in the rank of nations; and thoſe will 
court her now who lately would have trode upon her. Among others, 
America may wiſh, in the preſent ſtate of her own diſorder and diſtreſs, 
(for both are great,) to take ſhelter under the joint wings of England 
and Holland. If an incorporated union of Britain with Ireland, a fe- 
deral union with America, and a league offenſive and defenſive of all 


* In Britain the people of letters, in general, are enemies to each other, becauſe they 
hardly ever meet; but in France they are friends, becauſe they are bound together 
in academies, and other literary ſocieties. It is very difficult for people to hate each 
other who are every day eating and drinking together: Men find on acquaintance with 
each other, that they are not juſt ſo bad as they thought. 
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the three with Holland, were to be accompliſhed, then the modern would 
return to the condition of the ancient world, in which the nations that 
were free, commanded the fate of thoſe who were not free. The diſturbers 
of mankind, for a century and a half back, have been the French: By 
the open violence, or ſecret intrigues of one of their princes in the laſt 
age, more of the human race were rendered orphans and widows, than 
were ever reduced to thoſe conditions by any one man fince the days 
of Adam. Another of them in our day, by drawing Spain againſt her 
plaineſt intereſts, into the fatal family compact, oppreſſed the only na- 
tion that for two centuries upheld the equality of power in Europe. 
But the fleets of England and Holland combined, by landing armies of 
their German allies from the ocean upon the coaſts of France, and 
chiefly of Normandy ; and by landing Engliſh and American forces, 
together with numerous bodies of black troops, formed like the ſeapoys 
of India, upon the French and Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and the Spaniſh 
continent of America, that is to ſay, by throwing one quarter of the 
globe upon another, and one part of the new weſtern world upon ano- 
ther, could force thoſe two nations to ſubmit for ever, or at leaſt as 
long as thoſe unions, and that league laſted, to the 008 of human 
kind, and to their own r 


COMPARATIVE EXPENCE BrTwteten WHITE AND 
Black TROOPS IN nor CLIMATES. 


In ſeveral paſſages of this publication, I have inſiſted upon the po- 
licy of conducting the war in hot climates, by natives of Africa. I 
ſhall here conſider the expediency of ſuch a meaſure in the view of na- 
tional co my. Of an Engliſh regiment in actual ſervice of war in 
the Weſt Indies, four parts die every year of diſeaſe; and therefore, 
to that extent it muſt be continually recruited. On this calculation, a 
body of 1000 men, to be kept up for five years, will require 4000 recruits. 
The freight of 5000 men, with their ſtores, at L. 20 a man, officers ex- 
cluded, amounts to L. 100,000; levy money at L. 5 to L. 25, ooo; 
clothing at L. 3 for 1000 men for five years, and 4000 men for one 
year to L. 27,000, beſides many other expences which attend Engliſh 
troops, that would not be required for black troops ; freight of 1000 
Engliſh troops home at the end of the war, L. 20,000; inde, in all, 
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L. 172,000. Add to this, the loſs of the induſtry of 1000 Britiſh ſub- 
jects, yearly, for five years, valued at L. 20, L. 100,000 ; and the loſs 
of the induſtry for ever, of 4000 Britiſh ſubjects, who died, valued at 
ſeven years purchaſe, which 1s a low enough calculation for men in 
the prime of life, ſuch as recruits to regiments commonly are, 
L. 560,000 ; inde, L. 660,000 ; the whole together making L. 832,000. 
But the purchaſe of 1000 negroes in Jamaica, at L. 40 each, with 
1oO every year, for five years, to keep up the number, which is a 
very large allowance, would be L. 60,000 ; clothing at forty ſhillings 
a-year, L. 11,000 ; inde in all, L. 71,000, The balance in ſaving would 
be L. 761,000: And on 10,000 black troops, which, with the help of 
a very few thouſand Engliſh and American troops, could conquer all 
the poſſeſſions of France and Spain in the new weſtern world, would 
be a ſaving of above ſeven millions and a half. | 


In this calculation, I have not taken into my view, that the pay of 
Iooo Engliſh troops every year is L. 20,000 ; whereas black troops 
might be paid at one-half, or, perhaps, one-fourth of the expence, in 
the ſame way as the black troops are paid in India; and my reaſon for 
not taking the difference into the calculation is, that it is impoſlible for 
a nation to pay even black men too high who conquer empires for them. 


To what I have ſaid on the policy of the meaſure of uſing black 
troops in hot climates, I have only to add, that I have heard from 
ſeveral officers, whoſe ſpirit of obſervation I can truſt, that, when the 
negroes of the Coromantee nation come firſt to Jamaica, they are 
found to be ſo accuſtomed to martial exerciſes, that they can march, 
keep their ranks, run on, or run off in a ſeeming diſorder ; yet ſtop, ad- 
vance, rally, or retreat in a real order. The concluſion to be drawn 


from the fact is obvious. 
Vo L. II. ; H 
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State of the Controverſy betwixt United and Separate Parliaments. 
Whether thoſe Intereſts which are to be United by the preſent Treaty, 
and thoſe Intereſts which by the ſame Treaty are to remain Separate 
and Diſtinct, are more properly and ſafely lodged under the Guar- 
aianſhip of an United Parliament, or under that of Separate Parlia« 
ments, Written in the year 1706, by Mr Fletcher of Salton, 


0 VER ſince the Union of the Two Crowns, it has been the work of 
factious turbulent ſpirits, to foment jealouſies, and to promote differ- 


ences betwixt theſe two nations. 


Ox the other hand, all well-meaning men have thought, that a nearer 
union will be the only effectual meaſure to bring theſe two nations to a 
peaceable ſtate at home, and to make them formidable abroad. 


HR Majeſty, in her princely care, hath been pleaſed to appoint com- 
miſſioners to treat of ſuch an union; and theſe commiſſioners have conclu- 


ded a treaty for that purpoſe, 


Tu1s treaty is to be laid before the parliaments of both nations; and 
no doubt this factious race will {till be at work, either entirely to obſtruct 
this intended union, or to put it upon ſuch an uneaſy and unequal foot, as 
ſhall tempt one or other of theſe two nations to break it. 


Taz conſequences of a proper and well- founded union, are fo great and 
univerſal, that it is the privilege and duty of every ſingle ſubject of 
either nation, to offer his ſincere opinion in ſuch a caſe ;z and in the ſenſe of 
this duty I preſume to offer theſe tew pages, with all imaginable ſincerity 


and ſubmiſſion. 
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I ſhall not pretend to make a particular inquiry into the detail of this 
treaty; but this ſcheme, (fo far as I can learn), and all other treaties, whe- 
ther upon the incorporate or fœderal ſcheme, ſeem to conclude, That an 
abſolute communication of trade, and of moſt other public intereſts and 
privileges, with a proportionable ſhare of the burdens and benefits attend- 
ing that trade and theſe privileges, is neceſſary towards eſtabliſhing a juſt 
and laſting union, and good correſpondence betwixt theſe nations. 


Tua ſcheme likewiſe (and all other ſchemes, whether incorporate or 
federal) ſeems to conclude, That in the moſt abſolute and incorporate u- 
nion that can be made betwixt theſe two nations, there are ſeveral intereſts 


(and of the greateſt conſequence too) which are and muſt be reſerved ſepa- 
rate to each nation, after the union 1s agreed to. 


IT is none of my preſent purpoſe, to examine, Whether or not theſe 
gentlemen, who were impowered to treat of this matter, have acted their 


part faithfully and wiſcly, either with reſpect to the things to be 1 3 
ted, or the things to be reſerved? 


WHETHER the duties which theſe gentlemen have engaged us in, are 


eaſy and proper for the Scots, as ſome ſay; or if wer are inſupportable, 
as others ſay ? 


WHETHER the engagements which they have brought the Scots under, 
of paying a ſhare of the Engliſh debts, will be ſufficiently relieved by the 
equivalents promiſed, or if the Scots will be overwhelmed by theſe debts? 


WHETHER the rights of the Scots African Company, are well ſold, or 
if they are thrown away ? 


WHETHER they have purpoſed good and ſubſtantial artieles and provi- 
ſions for the ſecurity of our Scots church, and municipal laws and judica- 
tures ; or if they have ſlurred over theſe matters, fo as that the treaty may 
be riſked in parliament ? 


WHETHER or not the Commons in Scotland are juſtly repreſented by 
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45, and the Peers by 16? and whether the ſtate of Peers is honourably 
and juſtly treated; or if they are unpeered, debaſed, and degraded ? 


I ſhall ſhun all theſe queſtions, and ſhall preſume, that theſe gentlemen 
have acted their part very faithfully in all theſe matters, and have obtained 
very ample and ſubſtantial articles and ſtipulations, both with relation to 
the things to be incorporated, and the things to be reſerved. 


THE great queſtion here to be conſidered is, touching the ſecurity of 
_ theſe matters: Whether the performances of theſe articles and ſtipulations 
(ſuch as they are) is more acceſſible and ſecure to the Scots after the union, 
under the guardianſhip and adminiſtration of an incorporated parliament, 
compoſed of a ſmall part of the Scots members thrown into the whole re- 
preſentative of England, or under the adminiſtration of ſeparate parlia- 
ments ?—And whether or not an united parliament will, in its conſequences, 
engage and conciliate the inclinations of the people of both nations for ever 
to maintain theſe articles; Or if the ſtructure of an united parliament will 
occaſion ſuch a ſubverſion of rights and families, as will be a handle in all 


ages for ſhaking that union ? 


BEFoRE I proceed to the deſcription of this queſtion, I ſhall beg leave 
to take notice of the reception it had amongſt the commiſſioners of the 
treaty in two particulars : One particular is, That this queſtion touching 
the united parliament was the firſt material point concluded on, though 
(with all due ſubmiſſion) it ought to have been the laſt, for very obvious 


reaſons. 


Tux ſubje& matter of this treaty conſiſts in two branches: The things 
to be communicated or reſerved of either ſide ; and, The government of 
theſe things after they are communicated and reſerved. 


Tn common rules, both of nature and policy, do direct, that the things 
ſhould be firſt adjuſted which are to be governed, before the government 
of them is pre-determined : There is no neceſſity of giving a child its name 
before it is brought forth : A government to be made, ought to be adapt-- 
ed to the nature of the things to be governed, and not the things to it. 
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Ir all manner of things of both nations were to be incorporated, it was 
no doubt reaſonable, that the whole parts of the government of both 
kingdoms ſhould likewiſe have been incorporated with theſe things : but 
if, otherwiſe, the wiſdom of the treaters ſhould have thought fit to reſerve 
ſome things of value, as a ſeparate property to each nation; then it would 
ſeem a reaſonable conſequence, That a ſeparate property muſt be managed 


by a government leſs or more ſeparate, as the nature and value of that ſe- 
parate property might require. 


So that even though the whole members might from the beginning have 
projected, that the whole intereſts and government were to be incorpora- 


ted, yet in the common rules of buſineſs, the articles of things ought to 
have been firſt adjuſted. 


Txt other particular is, That when this grand point came to be treated 
of, or rather pointed at, it was yielded without an argument, though it is 
known to every body, that many of the greateſt and wiſeſt men of this na- 


tion are abſolutely againſt an united parliament, as a meaſure moſt likely 
to fruſtrate the treaty. 


I am very far from believing, that the reaſon for yielding this grand 
point in that manner can be juſtified, becauſe (as is told) the Engliſh treat- 
ers did poſitively declare they would not hear of any treaty, excepting 
upon the foot of an incorporating parliament : This was not the way of 
treating with men at freedom, and with commiſſioners called together by 
one and the fame authority. This was the only grand point of the whole 
treaty ; and the anticipating it thus, was yielding the whole cauſe, 


Bur I ſhall not inſiſt any more upon the journal of this treaty ; the rea- 
ſons of theſe prepoſterous proceedings, and the effects it will have towards 


the promoting or poſtponing of this long-wiſhed for union, will appear in 
due time. 


1 ſhall proceed to put the ſtate of this queſtion in a true light, and ſhall 
uſe my weak endeavours to undeceive ſome well-meaning men, who ſeem 
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to be amuſed with imaginary hopes of ſecurity and peace from an nited 
parliament. 


=> 5 - * 
—2 


I have taken notice that an union does conſiſt (with reſpect to its ſubje& 
matter) in two branches, In things to be incorporated or reſerved, and in 
the adminiſtration and government of theſe things whether incorporated or 
reſerved. 


Tax firſt comprehends the people of both nations, with their trade, 
privileges, benefits, burdens, and all other intereſts, 


AN union in theſe, is the only ſolid expedient to unite and cement the 
inclinations of different people, and therefore it ought to be as full and 
complete as poſſible. 


n 
— 


As for the government and adminiſtration of theſe things, it is only ſub- 
ſervient to this union of intereſts, and it ought to be no further united as 
to its powers, than in ſo far as it can be made anſwerable to its ends. 


— — OReen — — —— — — —— — —R —— — — — — 


GovERNMENT may be diſtinguiſhed with reſpect to its power, into 
two parts, The executive and the legiſlative. 


Tu E firſt is lodged properly in the hands of the prince: The other has 
its riſe from the people, with the ſanction of the prince. | 


GovERNMENT may be likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to its ends, 
into two parts; One is, for defending the united property of the whole ſub- | 
jects againſt foreign inſults : The other is, for protecting each particular 
ſubje&, or any part or number of the united ſubjects, in the full and free 

- exerciſe of their ſeveral properties, againſt mutual injuries at home. 


Each of theſe two ſeveral ends of government, is accompliſhed /accor- | 
ding to the will and conſtitution of that power whole province it is. | 


AND therefore as to the firſt end of government, nature ſcems to have 
pointed out a neceſſity that both theſe nations ſhould be governed by one 
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prince; their ſituation is ſo contiguous, that one cannot be invaded but 
the other muſt be in danger; and if they were under different princes, 
they might be in danger of invading each other: So that one prince is the 


moſt proper power for executing ſuch operations as are neceſſary for their 
common defence. 


Bor as to the other end of government, an united parliament is (with 
all ſubmiſſion) a moſt improper power to protect the ſubjects in the ſeveral 


parts of this iſland in their united properties, and far more in theſe which 
are to be reſerved diſtinct and ſeparate. 


Tuts will appear, by conſidering the complexion of this power of an ant. 
ted parliament. 


By the conſtitution of parliaments, the laws are to have their riſe from 
the will and humour of the people, ſignified by the Lords and Commons, 
who (in their different capacities) are the repreſentatives of the nation. 


IT is a certain conſequence of all power, That whoſoever is poſſeſſed of 
it, he will employ it to advance that intereſt to which he himſelf is moſt af- 
fectionate, and in which he himſelf is moſt concerned. 


Ir the power of making laws and ordinances were in the ſole arbitriment 
of the prince, no part of the nation or ſubjects would have any tranſcen- 
dent influence in making laws, more than any other part; the reaſon is 
plain, The prince in that caſe is judge and not party; he is no wiſe inte- 
reſted in theſe laws, except in ſo far as they regard the common benefit 
and improvement of his whole nation ; he has no ſeparate property, no 
peculiar neighbourhood, the remoteſt corner is his, as well as the metro- 
polis; he finds his honour and government ſupported and ſecured by the 
trade of the more remote parts, as well as by the trade of the adjacent; 
and therefore he will encourage the intereſt of the greater part, without 
ſuffering it to ſmother that of the lefler ; he will not ſuffer any branch of 
trade in his whole dominions, to periſh by the effects of laws calculated for 
the perſonal advantage of any number of his ſubjects. 
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IT muſt be quite otherwiſe, when laws and ordinances, relating to 
trade and other concerns, are made by the will and humour of the people : 
there the principles of legiſlature flow from a quite different fountain, and 
take their courſe into quite different ſtreams, 


AMoNGsT private men, ſometimes the principles of morality are the 
rules of their actings; but great ſocieties are above theſe rules: A mem- 
ber of parliament conſiders himſelf as bound in duty to maintain and pro- 
mote the intereſt he repreſents, by all the latitude and means allowed in 
the conſtitution ; which, in plain language, is his vote. 


SEEING then every ſingle member of parliament is both judge and par- 
ty, it muſt neceſſarily follow, That if any branch of trade does rival ano- 
ther, or if any ſeparate intereſt does contend with another, that trade 
and that intereſt which has moſt members to ſupport it, muſt ſwallow up 
and diminiſh the other. 


HavinG thus deſcribed the nature and complexion of this united repre- 
fentative, I proceed to examine the effects of its power, with relation to 
the intereſt of Scotland; and firſt with reſpe& to thoſe things which are to 
be incorporated. 


Is this long tract of land, from ſouth to north, there is a great variety 
of funds for trade, ſuch as corn, cattle, fiſhing, wool, linen, conls, ſalt, 


lead, &c. 


AMONGST theſe many ſeveral funds, there are ſome, which in their uſe 
and improvement are prejudicial to each other, with reſpe& to the perſons 
who are the proprietors, and do naturally create a rival hip in trade; ſuch 
as the woollen in the touth, and the linen in the north; the importers of 
cattle in the one part, and the breeders in the other; the pilchers in one 
part, and herrings in the other ; the lace-workers in one, and the dothiers 
in another. 


Ir is very plain what treatment the Scots may expect as to theſe watters 
in an united parliament; and if any man doubts it, he may be fully ſatiſ- 
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fied, by examining the deportment of the Engliſh towards one another, by 
ſeveral acts paſt in their own parliaments, ſuch as thoſe concerning cattle, 
Flanders lace, water-born coal, &. In which caſes, the prevailing mem- 
bers of ſome corners of England, have advanced their own product and 
manufacture by laws, not only to the prejudice of another part which was 
not ſo numerous in repreſentatives, but even to the hurt of ſome of the 
moſt valuable branches of the product and trade of England. 


Ir the ſubjects of England have, been ſo treated by each other, how 
muſt it fare with the Scots, where the greater extent of territories by land 
and ſea (to omit other conſiderations) ſhall produce a greater variety of 
funds; ſome of which do more directly rival the Funds of England, than 
thoſe of England do one another. 


Fo x inſtance, Suppoſing an act were offered in the united parliament, 
for burying in woollen all over the nation, it would certainly carry by votes, 
and the Scots linen would ſuffer by it. 


Suepos1NG the pilcher fiſhers in Cornwall, and the red-herring traders 
in the Eaſt and Weſt ſeas beſouth Yorkſhire, ſhould find that the Scots 
herring went to their markets, and ſpoiled their trade, it is plain, they can 
find means to clog that trade of herring-fiſhing in Scotland. 


In a word, The great diſtance of ground from the ſouth to the north, 
with the various and diſcrepant funds of trade, do naturally eſtabliſh two 
diſtant centres of trade, to be carried on by two ſeveral races of men, who 
muſt haye two diſtin& views of profit and loſs ; and whatever misfortunes 
the Scots have lain under hitherto, hy the over-ruling influence of their 
neighbours, it is the finiſhing ſtroke to their ſinking trade, to abandon it 
by whole ſale to the mercy of that parliament, which can now, by out- 
voting the Scots, do that by law which formerly was againſt the laws of 
nations, and did involve them in a ſtate of variance (if not of war) with 
the Scots. 


BuT perhaps people may think theſe are but trifling articles of 
trade, and ought to give way to the other bleſſings which they expect 
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from this united parliament, and hope that the 45 Scots members may 
find favour with the contiguous Engliſh members to join with them to ſup- 
port the equal enjoyment of theſe incorporated intereſts ; therefore 1 ſhall 
leave this point to the further conſideration of unprejudiced men, and ſhall 
proceed to deſcribe the fate of thoſe valuable intereſts which are expreſsly 
to be reſerved, as a diſtin national property. 


I ſhall paſs over ſeveral articles of lefler moment, which are ſaid to be 
reſerved in this treaty, and ſhall only take notice of theſe four reſerved in- 
tereſts, as being of the higheſt conſequence to the Scots. 


1. The ſeparate eſtabliſhed intereſt of church- government. 
2. A ſeparate ſtate, or rather ſpecies of nobility. 
3. Separate municipal laws and judicatures. 


4. A ſeparate duty of an equivalent to be paid by the Engliſh to the 
Scots, in recompence of that ſhare of the debts of England which the Scots 
are to pay. 


I ſhall demonſtrate that as to the firſt and ſecond of theſe, the Engliſh 
are under an indiſpenſable duty to demoliſh them; and that as to the third 
and fourth, it will be to the intereſt and advantage of the Engliſh to ſup- 
preſs them. : 


As to the firſt, it were entirely foreign to the preſent purpoſe, to enter 
into the debate in point of right, which of theſe two church-governments 
is jure divino, or which of them is the more orderly, proper, or decent 
What is neceſſary for the preſent purpoſe, is to take notice in point of fact, 
of three ſeveral principles; one or other of which does determine all men 
in their deportment towards church - government. 4 


FIRST, Moſt people are of opinion, that the eſtabliſhment of church- 
government is equally ſacred with that of civil government; that as God 
Almighty hath inſtituted one for the preſervation of the civil rights of men, 
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ſo he hath inſtituted the other for the benefit of their fouls; and that his 
vicegerent powers, whether princes, parhaments, or other affemblies, are 
each of them in their ſeveral capacities, executive or legiſlative, bound 
in duty to God, both to fupport and promote that d 
which they think is right. 


As a great many are of this opinion from a principle of conſcience, ſo a 
great many more are ſo from a principle of policy and good government : 
Theſe do think that the government of church and ftate are ſo naturally in- 
terwoven, that no nation can be at peace, unleſs both theſe go hand in 
hand in their natural duties to each other, and in their common diſpenſa- 
tions to the whole members of the united fociety. 


A third ſort of people (and not a few) are from a faQious principle, rea- 
dy at all times to put clergymen by the ears, even where an eſtabliſhment 
by law makes the one part ſecure, and a toleration by law makes the other 
part eaſy; and when two oppoſite eſtabliſhments ſhall appear in Weſtmin- 
ſter, and both ſhall pretend to claim their equal rights in an united parlia- 
ment, theſe factious men will never want a ready handle. 


SEEING then the members of an united parliament muſt be regulated 


by one or other of theſe principles, it is very plain, that this united parlia- 


ment muſt come to a vote, Which of theſe church governments ſhall 
ſtand, and the other at beſt muſt fatisfy itſelf with * tolerated. 


Pexnaps it may be objected againſt theſe fears, that the ground of 
contention will rather be removed, by two ſeveral eſtabliſnments of church- 
government, ſeeing the ground of diſſatisfaction was, becauſe the one wag 
not eſtabliſhed as well as the other; that if two churches are eſtabliſhed, 
both parties will be ſatisfied, and thoſe who are not pleaſed with the one, may 
go to the other: As to which, it ſnall be acknowledged, that the ſubjects 
of both nations may live eaſily under two different church governments; 
and if theſe two nations were united in trade, and other intereſts, ſo as 


that the ſubjects of both ſhould find equal encouragement in either, it is 


not to be doubted, that both nations might be more eaſy as to church mat- 
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ters than they are at preſent; but at the ſame time, theſe two different 
eſtabliſhed churches cannot be fupported by one and the ſame parliament. 


And here appears plainly, the groſs miſtake of thoſe who imagine that 
one parliament can fupport two different church-eſtabliſhments ; they do 
not advert to the difference betwixt being tolerated and being eſtabliſhed. 


To be tolcrated, is no more than to receive the compaſſion of the law, 
without the leaſt ſhare of power, encouragement, or approbation. 


o be eſtabliſhed, is to receive the approbation, judgement, and the 
whole will of the law; and a church eſtabliſhed, is actually aſſumed into 
a ſhare of the conſtitution of the government, with ſuch a ſhare of its 
power as is proper to adminiſter its own diſcipline. 


So that to ſay, one and the ſame parliament will allow two churches 
to be eſtabliſhed, each with ſeparate power, is equally ridiculous, as to 
ſay, that one man can have two different wills; and it is not to be doubt- 
ed, that the firſt act of an united parliament, will be to reduce one of 
theſe incompatible eſtabliſhments z which of the two will fall, is eaſy to 
gueſs. 


To illuſtrate this point, I ſhall fuppoſe, that at the late Revolution, E- 
piſcopacy had been ſettled in the North, and Preſbytery in the Weſt, 
(according to the inclinations of theſe reſpective parts of Scotland); would 
not the world have looked upon this as an incongruous piece of work ; 
and would not both theſe eſtabliſhments have been jumbled into one lon 
c'er now? 


THz caſe will be the ſame, if the parliaments of both nations are as 
much united as that of Scotland is united in itſelf, with this variation on- 
ly, that the church-governments of England and Scotland are more in- 
compatible than Scots Epiſcopacy and Preſbytery are. 


PERHAPS it may again be objected, that if theſe two church-govern- 
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ments are expreſsly ſecured by poſitive articles, in this grand and lolemn 
treaty, no parliament will attempt to alter them. 


W1TH regard to which, firſt, in point of fact, if this preſent parliament 
of Scotland ſhall attempt to ſubvert the whole fabric of the Scots conſtitu- 
tion, certainly a fortiori, an united parliament may invert, or rather regu- 
late a part of the conſtitution z and therefore thoſe who have any value for 
either the church-government of Scotland, or for any other of theſe reſer- 


ved intereſts, muſt of all things be careful to avoid ſo much as coming to a 


queſtion, whether or not this preſent parliament can finiſh this treaty of 
union ; for if this parliament ſhall ſo much as point at any ſuch thing, there 
is an end for ever, of all the ſecurity which the Scots can have for any of 
their reſerved intereſts. 


Bur in the next place, in point of right, it is plainly above the power 
of this parliament to attempt any ſuch alteration in the conſtitution ; the 
reaſon is plain, Members of parliament are but adminiſtrators, and their 
acts cannot extend beyond the power given them by their conſtituents ; 
which is in general, to ſupport or amend the conſtitution, either by ma- 
king new laws, or by mending old ones. 


AnD though commiſſions to repreſent in parliament, do run in general 
and molt ample terms, yet there is one natural condition in all commiſ. 


ſions, which neither needs nor ought to be expreſſed, viz. That the un- 


dertakers of the commiſſions ſhall contain themſelves within the verge. of 
the conſtitution : If they exceed this, they uſurp a power which is not 


given them; they violate the conſtitution, and are puniſhable as uſurpers 


and traitors. 


AFTER all, Suppoſmg a new parliament were called, and that the 
members were fully inſtructed, and impowered by their conſtituents to ra- 
tify a treaty by which both parliaments were to. be turned into one, and: 
that this laſt ſcene of a dying Scots parliament, and Scots conſtitution, 
ſhould take all the precaution which they could deviſe, for ſecuring the 
preſent eſtabliſhed church- government of Scotland; yet it is plainly beyond 
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the power of men, to make ſuch a proviſion of ſecurity as may not be un- 
done in an united parliament. 


Tu ar eſtabliſhment, which was formerly fafe under the guardianſhip, 
will, and approbation of its own parliament, and of its own independent 
conſtitution, is now turned out from under that ſhelter, and muſt take its 
fate under a new ſort of parliament, and independent conſtitution, where, 
if it has the majority, it receives approbation, and is aſſumed into a 
ſhare of that new conſtitution 3 but if otherwiſe, it may perhaps obtain 
compaſſion and toleration. 


Ir may be here alledged, That all thoſe dangers and injuries by which 
the Scots ſuffer at the hands of the Engliſh, do ariſe from that ſtate of ſe- 
paration betwixt the two kingdoms, and that the more that this ſeparation 
is removed, the leſs the danger will be ; That an united parliament makes 
us one and not two, all Britiſh, and what is done in that parliament is 
done for the Britiſh, and by the Britiſh, 


As to which, I do ſo far agree with the notion of an incorporate union, 
that both the jealouſies we are under, and the injuries we receive, do ariſe 
from our preſent ſtate of ſeparation; and therefore I am for uniting both 
nations in all thoſe intereſts which are mentioned in this preſent treaty, and 
ſome more, if ſo the wiſdom of the nation ſhall think fit. 


Bur ſeeing by the ſcheme of this treaty (and by all other ſchemes that 
ever I heard of) there are ſome very valuable intereſts to be reſerved as 
ſeparate properties, and even as diſtin eſtabliſhments; it ſeems beyond 
human comprehenſion, how theſe ſeparate diſtin& intereſts and eſtabliſh- 
ments can be regulated and ſupported by one parliament. 


THERE are two meaſures, which the Scots in prudence may take to 


ſkreen themſelves from the unequal power of the Engliſh ; one is, To 


purchaſe their affections; the other is, To avoid their influence. 


THERE is no honourable way for compaſſing the firſt, but by uniting 
with them, as I have faid above; and if this will do the turn, where is the 
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neceſſity or prudence of diſmembering of a Scots conſtitution, through ſo 
many difficulties, hardſhips, and dangers : If this union of intereſts is not 
able to purchaſe entirely the affections of the Engliſh, but that the Engliſh 
after ſuch an union in intereſts, may ſtill have an itching to out-rival the 
Scots in ſome of their united intereſts, and ſhall ſtill find themſelves under 
a neceſſity or duty to ſuppreſs or demoliſh theſe intereſts which are reſerved 
to the Scots: In that caſe. for the Scots to ſubject theſe intereſts to an u- 
nited parliament, is fo far from being an expedient to avoid Engliſh influ- 
ence, that it is the way to throw themſelves head-long into it; and the 
Scots deſerve no pity, if they voluntarily ſurrender their united and ſepa- 


rate intereſts to the mercy of an united parliament, where the Engliſh ſhall 
have ſo vaſt a majority. 


Txt Engliſh can find acceſs two. ſeveral ways, to injure the Scots in 
their trade, or other concerns, By their influence upon a Scots parlia- 
ment; and, By laws paſt in an Engliſh parliament. 


IT is very plain, that they can practiſe the firſt of theſe means, with a 
great deal of more eaſe in an united parliament, than in a ſeparate Scots 
parliament : It is much eaſier to corrupt 45 Scots at London, than it is to 
corrupt 300 at Edinburgh; and beſides, there will be no occaſion of cor- 


rupting them, when the caſe ſhall occur, of a difference betwixt the South 
Britons and the North Britons; for the northern will be out- voted, with. 


out being corrupted. As the firſt can be practiſed with more eaſe, ſo the. 
Scots may be injured in an united parliament with greater ſafety. 


A ſeparate parliament of England (eſpecially if the terms of union are 
expreſsly declared) cannot make a breach in the intereſts of Scotland, 
without imminent danger to themſelves ; but in an united parliament, they 
have the concurrence of the Scots, even though the whole 45 ſhould vote 
againſt the law; and theſe 45 Scots members do ſerve for no more than ag 
ſo many Scots witneſſes, to aſſent to the ſurrender of ſuch rights as the 
Engliſh ſhall pleaſe to take from them, and to riſe in Judgement againſt 


their own nation, if they ſhould afterwards | mu that any injury has. 
been done them, 
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In a word, A ſeparate Engliſh parliament may perhaps invade the Scots 
rights by their laws; and perhaps a Scots parliament may find means to [| 
move them to repeal thoſe laws: But, in the caſe of an united parliament, 
the Scots do make a formal ſurrender of the very faculty itſelf, and are for 
ever left to the mercy of the Engliſh, with reſpect to all their intereſts, both 4 
united and ſeparate. Ds 


I 8HALL cloſe what 1 have to ſay, touching this dream of being one and 
not two, by putting the caſe, That a law were offered in the united par- A 
liament, (to make it go down the better)and that it were brought in by one 
of the forty-five Scots members, for ſome regulation in the church-govern- i 
ment, or for ſome regulation of the civil judicatures, or touching ſome | 
matters of trade ; and ſuppoſing, that whatever ſmooth title this law might U 
have, yet it did point at no leſs than to overturn the church, or civil judica- ' 
tures in Scotland, or to ruin the trade of Scotland; I ſuppoſe the other [ 
Scots members ſhould oppoſe this law, as being prejudicial to the Scots 
rights reſerved in the articles of treaty : The anſwer is very ready and plain, 
That there is no ſuch thing as Scots or Engliſh; they are all Britiſh; they | | 
are one, and not two; the law now propoſed cannot hurt the Scots no {| 
more than the Engliſh ; if it does hurt, it does hurt to the Britiſh, of which 1 
the Engliſh are a part; and the only way to know whether it does hurt or 1 
good to the Britiſh , is to put it to the vote of a Britiſh parliament, 


2 ——— 


Ta1s will be the iſſue of that darling plea, of being one and not two; it 
will be turned upon the Scots with a vengeance ; and their forty-five mem- 
bers may dance round to all eternity, in this trap of their own making. 


I ypROCEED to conſider the next Scots intereſt which is to be reſerved, viz. 
A ſeparate ſtate, or rather ſpecies of nobility. | 


I at not here to examine into the juſtice of that proportion of ſixteen, 
which I am told is by the treaty appointed to be the number for rgpreſent- 
ing the whole body of the Scots nobility in the united parliament ; neither 
am I to take notice of the manner how they are to repreſent. 


War I am here to obſerve is, That by this treaty the Scots peers are 
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reduced into a new ſtate; and upon that account, it may be very proper to 
conſider, what influence that new ſpecies of mongrel-peerage may have 
upon the union and peace of theſe nations, and what danger this new ſet 
of diminutive peers may be in of being in time altogether ſuppreſſed, 


Fi Rs tr then, That the Scots peers are reduced to a new ſtate is plain: 
They have, by the patents of their families, an inherent, proper, and con- 
ſtant right of ſitting and voting in parliament; and by the preſent treaty, 
that conſtant right of theirs is turned into a meer precarious right, either 


by election or by rotation. 


Ir is very obvious, what influence the degrading of this ſtate would 
have upon the peace of theſe nations: The right of ſitting conſtantly in 
parliament, and of ſharing in the legiſlative power of the government, is 
as regularly the property of every peer of Scotland, as his own eſtate is; 
and indeed it is more ſacred and valuable, becauſe the condition of a man's 
eſtate may fail, but that of his repreſentation cannot, without forfeiture. 


Tux hiſtory of all ages hath taught us, that ſingle injured families have 
been very uneaſy to a government; and that government mult be in a 
ſtrange condition, which hath ſo great a number of families in a ſtate of 
forfeiture ; and theſe the greateſt, and beſt allied families in the nation. 


IT is of no manner of weight, to pretend that their rights are preſerved 
by being repreſented by a ſmall number ; and that beſides, they acquire all 
the other privileges of Engliſh peers ; ſuch as, the privilege of running 
in debt without being bound to pay it, &c. 


Fox firſt, If the privilege of a conſtant right is turned into that of elec- 
tion, it is quite altering the property and nature of the privilege: A peer 
has in that caſe, leſs opportunity for ſharing in the government of his na- 
tion, than a leſſer baron; and it is plain, that in proceſs of time, an united 
' parliament would mumble this ſpurious race of Scots peers into nothing, 
for very obvious reaſons. 


As to their acquiring of all the remaining privileges of Engliſh peers, 
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theſe can never come to make near an equivalent for that conſtant right of 
repreſentation; and beſides, for a taſte of their future treatment in theſe 
matters, Iam told, that even in the very treaty itſelf, the Scots peers are 
already juſtled out of one of the chief of theſe privileges, viz. their right of 
fitting in judgement upon the trial of a peer : But this is to deſcend into 
the particulars of the treaty, which I am to avoid. 


I xxow, ſome Scotſmen do think that this ſtate hath been encreaſed to 


a number beyond meaſure; and therefore in retrenching the number of 
peers, the nation will not ſuffer. . 


TI am very ſenſible, that this ſtate is ſwelled (eſpecially of late) to a very 

overgrown bulk; and perhaps there is too much ground to think, that ſome 
men have been inſtrumental in increaſing the number, of purpoſe to fink 
that noble body of men by its own weight; eſpecially conſidering the mean 
and ſcandalous grounds which ſome obſcure people have moſt impudently 
offered of late, for their pretentions to titles of honour, 


Uro this account, the nation may have an eye upon theſe who have 
been the chief inſtruments in ſuch promotions; and it may become the wiſ- 
dom of the nation, to fall upon means to obſtruct any ſuch in time coming. 


Bur as to theſe gentlemen, who would run to that extreme, of diſmem- 
bering the ſtate of peers, I would recommend to their confideration, the 
fate of ſome northern nations, who entered upon the ſame attempts. 


LET no man think, that it is an eaſy matter to alter any branch of a con- 
ſtitution: The fundamental ſettlements of a conſtitution are like ſo many 
links of a chain, when one link is broke, the whole chain is broke ; and if 
one ſtate of the nation ſets up a rivalſhip with another, perhaps a third party 
lies in wait to put the whole under chains; and it is too much to be feared, 
that ſome people may have propagated theſe diſorderly notions with this ve- 
ry view. 


Bes1DEs, theſe gentlemen who expect to eaſe the Scots nation of a bur- 
den, by reducing the number and power of the Scots nobility in this man- 
L 2 


—» 
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ner, will find themſelves very wide of their purpoſe. If indeed a propoſal 
were made, for reforming that ſtate, with relation to the government, or 
conſtitution of Scotland, as it now ſtands by itſelf, perhaps there might be 
ſome colour of ground to expect ſome eaſe to the nation by it; and even 
that muſt be attended with eminent danger to the conſtitution, 


Bur if this reform is calculated for the caſe of the united parliament, it is 
to take ſo much power out of the hands of a race of Scotſmen, who might 
ſome time or other ſtand in the gap for that part of the iſland where their 
intereſts and relations are, and to tranſlate it into the hands of a ſet of men 
whoſe bias lies another way, and whoſe little aan may prove thicker than 
the others loins. 


I MAKE not the leaſt doubt, that there are ſome people in the nation, 
who, from a prejudice at the preſent church-eſtabliſhment, and the nobility, 
would willingly ſacrifice both, hoping that they ſhall be able to ſecure their 
other intereſts, which are of more value to them. 


Bur theſe gentlemen will find, that all their intereſts will meet with the 
{ame quarter; when an united parliament ſhall take away one reſerved in- 
tereſt, this opens a floodgate to ſweep away the remainder, 


I PROCEED therefore to examine the third article of theſe reſerved inte- 
reſts, viz, The municipal laws, and the judicatures for adminiſtrating juſ- 
tice, in which every individual ſubject, of whatſomever eſtate, quality, or 
complexion, mult be concerned to the higheſt degree, 


I $HALL not be tenacious of the ſyſtem of our laws, though perhaps they 
are inferior to none ; the danger here pointed at is, That the judicatures for 
adminiſtrating juſtice, and the cognizance of all law-ſuits, ſhall be carried 
up to London, either in the firſt inſtance, or by way of appeal. 


Ir this ſhould be the fate of our judicatures, inevitable ruin muſt follow: 
There is not any man in the nation, whoſe affairs do not oblige him fre- 
quently to attend the Seſſion at Edinburgh; and even this is a very heavy 
expence to thoſe who live in the remote ſhires: What inſupportable addi- 
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tion of expence will inſue, if in place of coming to Edinburgh, they muſt 
go to London, is not ſo much as to be thought of, 


TH+ar this will be the fate of our judicatures is too plain: It will begin 
with appeals ; and whatever reſervation we may pretend to make for a Scots 
court of appeals, the Houſe of Peers will never ſuffer one part of the na- 
tion to be from under their juriſdiction, more than another; the Scots and 
Engliſh are no more two, but one, all are Britiſn; and it muſt be the inte- 
reſt of a Britiſh Houſe of Peers, to make all the Britiſh ſubjects equally own 
the juriſdiction of their houſe. 


AFTER appeals, the judicatures will ſoon follow : Firſt they will loſe their 
authority; when people know where they can reverſe a ſentence of the Seſ- 
ſion, they will not be very ſollicitous what ſentence the Seſſion gives. 


— - 


Many members of the united parliament are advocates and attornies at 
London; theſe will bring all the Scots griſt they can to their own mill. 


ALL the repreſentatives of theſe towns and counties which lie upon the 
road betwixt Scotland and London, will oblige themſclves and their conſti- 
tuents, by bringing ſo many travellers into theſe places every term. 


In a word, it will even fare with the Scots, as it did with the Welſh, on- 
ly with this variation, that the more extraordinary diſtance of Scotland from 
London, will make the expence far more inſupportable to the Scots than it 
is to the Welſh. 


As theſe ſeveral reaſons which I have mentioned will occaſion the tranſ- 
portation of our Scots judicatures to London, ſo I am told, that there are 
ſome clauſes in the treaty, which ſeem deſigned of purpoſe to pave the way 
for it ; ſuch as e Subject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations as ſhall be 


« thought neceſſary for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, to be made by 
« the parliament of Great Britain.“ “That after the union the privy council 
« does continue in Scotland, for preſerving of order and public peace, until 
the parliament of Britain ſhall think fit to alter it, or eſtabliſh any other ef- 
& feQtual courſe for that end. That all courts now in being in Scotland, 
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c do remain, but ſubject to ſuch alterations by the parliament of Britain, as 
“% may be thought more expedient for the common good.“ 


I am to ſhun meddling with the treaty, and therefore I ſhall make no 
comment upon theſe clauſes, 


PerHayPs ſome people, upon account of the perſonal faults of our judges, 
may be willing to part with our judicatures. 


IF there are any ſuch perſonal faults, let the wiſdom of a Scots parliament 


provide a remedy ; to part with our judicatures were a cure worſe than the 
diſeaſe. 


Icon to the laſt of theſe reſerved intereſts, viz. a ſeparate duty of an 
equivalent, to be paid by the Engliſh to the Scots, in compenſation of that 
ſhare which the Scots are bound to pay of the debts of England, 


I amt ſo much a wellwiſher to an union and good underſtanding betwixt 
theſe nations, that I ſhall not inſiſt upon the value of our African company, 
which is to be abandoned for this equivalent, and which many people 
think may become of more value to Scotland, than all the acceſſion they 
can have by the communication of trade with England. 


NEITHER ſhall I reckon up the vaſt burden of additional duties, which 
are to be laid upon the Scots, which fome people look upon as inſup- 
portable. | 


Wir I am here to obſerve is, that the Scots can have no manner of ſe- 
curity for this equivalent, in the caſe of an united parliament. | 

In this matter of the equivalent, the Scots do undertake to pay part of 
the Engliſh debts, by laying on duties upon their cuſtoms, &c. And the 
Engliſh do undertake, upon the other hand, to refund ſo much money to 
the Scots, as an equivalent. This fixeth a formal debit and credit betwixt 
the two nations, and it is not to be doubted that an united parliament will 
bind the Scots to their part of the performance; and they may look upon 
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theſe duties upon their cuſtoms, &c. as unalterable ; but it is very far a- 
bove the power of the Scots in that united parliament, to force the Engliſh 
to pay their equivalent, 


IT is incident to the depraved nature of man, that neither private men, 
and far leſs ſocieties, will perform their bargains, or pay their debts, unleſs 
when they are compelled to it. 


In the caſe ot private men, or private ſocieties, the judge at common law 
is umpire ; but in this caſe of an united parliament, which has no ſuperi- 
or power to compel them, the Engliſh are both judge and party. 


WHATEVER manner of way this equivalent is to be diſpoſed of, it is cer - 


tainly a ſum of money to be paid by 513, and their conſtituents, to 45 and 
their conſlituents ; and if any man does believe that any 513 men in the 
world, who have no power to anſwer to, will compel themſelves, and pay 
a great ſum of money either at once or yearly, he has more faith than ex- 
perience or judgement, h | 


Tnus I have laid open, with all imaginable ſincerity, what I think muſt 
be the fate of the Scots intereſts (eſpecially thoſe which are to be reſerved 
ſeparate) in an united parliament, 


'AND this ſcheme of an union, upon that foot, ſeems to be attended with 
many inſuperable difficulties. 


ALL theſe difficulties would evaniſh, if theſe two nations were united in 
their intereſts under different parliaments. 


Tax Engliſh cannot apprehend the leaſt danger from the Scots in ſeparate 
parliaments; the only ground of diſcontent to the Scots is, becauſe they are 
injured in their trade and other intereſts, either by Engliſh laws, or by En- 
liſh influence upon Scots laws: If both are united in trade and other inte- 
reſts by expreſs articles, the Scots mult be eaſy to the end of the world. 


NEITHER are the Scots to apprehend danger from ſeparate parliaments, 
as they may from an united one, for the reaſons I have given above. 


5 Eaon te rien will ſupport their own eſtabliſh church. 
i Wha 2 Its © a6 
In the caſe of ſeparate toi, there will be, no 10 ſubverted conſtitu- 
tions and privileges, nor forfeited families, t to. Wa up to dGilurp: the peace 
of the en : ob | 


Caen parliament will manage their own 1 civil laws ad judicatures, 


| Ab bach parliament will maintain their own duties and debts without 
embroiling themſelves with e and uncertain equivalents. 


I KNow it will be objected, that to have different parliaments, is to con- 
tinue in the ſame unhappy ſtate in which we have been ever ſince the union 


of the two crowns. 


, 7 His is a plain miſtake in fact: I do acknowledge that in point of right, 

the Scots by their union in allegiance were juſtly entitled to a communica- 
tion of trade and other public privileges with the Engliſh ; but the misfor- 
tune lay in this, That at the union of the two crowns, this mutual right of 
communication was not declared by ſome expreſs open deed : And the Scots 
(who are the weaker nation) were left to plead their uncertain nee a 
titles before the judicatures of England. « 


Tuis misfortune may be effcQuually provided for by an expreſs treaty, 
which will for ever ſecure the Scots in ſuch articles as are to be expreſsly 
condeſcended to by the Engliſh, eſpecially conſidering that the errors of paſt 
times have been a warning to both nations. 


1 KNOW the expence, and ſome other bad creed in the conſtitu- 
tion of a Scots parliament, | is uſed by ſome as an argument for an united 
| parliament. | Rs 

As to the expence, a Scots government may help that if they pleaſe, but 
the courſe propoſed wilt not help it; the 45 commoners, and the 16 peers, 
with the attendance. of other Scots.men at London, upon account of par- 
liamentary buſineſs, will be an expence very far beyond the other, and will 
indeed prove an inſupportable burden upon the Scots, eſpecially conſider- 
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ing that in this caſe the money which is ſpent is all carried out of the king- 
dom. | 3 ; 


As to the errors in the conſtitution of a Scots parliament, theſe may be help- 
ed by a Scots parliament, if they who make this objection do not obſtruR it. 


Bur here again we meet with a frightful objeQtion, compoſed of deſpair 
and fear, That the Scots can be no worſe than they are, and therefore they 
had beſt run into this treaty at any rate: That if they do not, the Engliſh 


will never hear of a treaty again, and the conſequences will be ruin and de- 
ſolation. 1 


Tr1s ſeems to be a ſtrange way of arguing: Shall the Scots never find 
themſelves in a capacity of treating as free men? Their treaters have been 


hurried into this article of an united parliament, and their nation is to be 
bullied into it. 


I APPEAL to every man's own obſervation, if, (excepting a few miſled 
well-meaning gentlemen) theſe perſuaſives are not handed about by thoſe 


very men, who have been moſt active in drawing their own nation into its 


preſent ſtate of miſery : Theſe are the incendiaries, who having fired the 
city, will not adviſe or aſſiſt the inhabitants to extinguiſh the flame; but 
would fright them away to ſave their lives: And theſe are they who have 


driven the nation upon precipices, thereby to force them to ſwallow down 
ſuch terms as thall be offered them. 


Bur it is to be hoped, that the wiſdom of the Scots nation will take care e- 
qually to avoid theſe precipices, and any ſuch diſhonourable and ruinous terms. 


IT is certainly the intereſt of all good men to promote a nearer union 
with our neighbours of England ; and no time ought to be loſt on our part 
in going about ſo good a work ; and the Engliſh are no ſuch people as theſe 
incendiaries would repreſent them: There are no doubt in both nations, 
ſome people who endeavour to play the game of faction to each others 
hand; but the wiſe and good people of both, have ſolid grounds to go up- 


on, for defeating theſe dark projects, and for eſtabliſhing a laſting union 
and ſettlement. | | | 
| M 


by 
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Bur if the Engliſh are not ripe for any ſuch ſolid mean of accommodation, 
the Scots as provident men, are to conſider, before they take ſuch a leap 
in the dark, whether or not they have any thing within the compaſs of 
their own power. by which, without waiting for a treaty with the Engliſh, 
they can make themſelves eaſy and ſafe, 


Ir we conſider the bounty of providence to us in our native ſituation and 
product, and the wiſdom of our anceſtors, in leaving us a good wholeſome 
conſtitution ; and ſhall compare theſe with our preſent degenerate ſtate, we 
thall find a very large field for improving the one, and for reſtoring the 0- 
ther, without the concurrence of England, 


I Am not for overloading the power of the prince with unuſual limitations, 
eſpecially during the adminiſtration of ſo gentle a government as we live 
now under at preſent. 


Nz1THER ſhall I preſume to prepoſſeſs the deliberations of the infuing 
ſeſſion of the Scots parliament, by offering any thing that is new. 


I $HALL only in a few general terms, point out ſome things which ariſe 
naturally, as expedients to obviate theſe objeQtions which are raiſed to drive 
this nation into the meaſure of an united parliament.  ® . 


THEsE objections do point either at the defects of our conſtitution with- 
in ourſelves, or at the defects of our relative ſtate with reſpect to our neigli- 
bours of England. 


As to the defects of our conſtitution within ourſelves, I obſerve chiefly 
theſe three objections are made. 


Tux expence and bad conſtitution of our parliaments. 
Taz exorbitant number of our nobility. 
AnD the corruption of our judicatures. 


As to the expence and bad conſtitution of our parliaments, there have 
been ſome laws lying before the parliament for ſome years, and ſome of them 
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ready for the royal aſſent too, which may go a great length in curing of 


theſe evils, and what more is requiſite may be worthy the conſideration of 
the enſuing ſeſſion, 


As to the exorbitant number of the nobility, there is a law lying likewiſe: 
under conſideration tor ſome years, which may be a proper remedy for ob- 
ſtructing their exorbitant growth in time coming, 


As to the corruption of the judicatures : The Lords of Seſſion are ſecure 
againſt the frowns of a court, by having their commiſſions ad vitam, And 
ſeeing corruption and ignorance are failings very hurtful, but not eaſily to 
be proven; therefore, if the parliament ſhall think fit to paſs a law, for 
removing ſummarily by a vote of parliament, ſuch judges as the majority 
of the parliament ſhall think corrupt or ignorant; that bench may become 
the beſt conſtituted judicature in the world, and may be one of the moſt 
effectual means to make the nation happy. 

As to to our relative ſtate with reſpect to our neighbours of England, it 
is very plain, that in point of right, the Scots by their union of allegiance 
with the Engliſh, are bound to ſhare in the burdens and duties of England, 


and conſequently are entitled to as great a ſhare of their trade, and other 
privileges, as this treaty does give them. 


Bur leſt ſome narrow ſelfiſh people ſhould diſpute this point of right, I 
ſhall retire to an undeniable point of fact, viz, That the Scots actually do 
contribute very largely and effectually to ſupport theſe wars, in which they 
have no other concern, but as being under the ſame allegiance with Eng- 


land; and which are carried on for ſupporting that trade, of which they 
are denied a ſhare, 


THESE means, I ſay, of reQifying our own conſtitution at home, are in 
our hands, in the poſſeſſion and power of a Scots parliament ; ayd if the 
Engliſh do not (without any ſurther treaty) make the Scots ſuch ſuitable re- 
turns, as both their juſt rights, and their ready performances do entitle 
them to, it is both natural and juſt for the Scots to withdraw theſe per- 
formances, and to turn them to the beſt advantage any where elſe. 
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Tars they can eaſily do, either by public treaties, or private bargains 
with ſome other neighbours, by acts of general or particular naturalization, 
by declaring themſelves a free port, and by many other meaſures, which 
are in the power of a Scots people or parliament, without waiting for a 
treaty with England. 


Ir is true, in ſo far as an act of parliament is requiſite, the aſſent of the 
Crown muſt be had; but if a Scots parliament does exert themſelves ac- 
cording to their duty, they have a gracious Queen who will do them juſtice. 


As to the apprehenſions of oppoſition from the power of England: It is in 
the power of England to do them juſtice ; and it is not to be imagined, that 
ſo wiſe and ſo generous a nation, will endanger their own and their neigh- 
bours peace, where they can find ſo eaſy and ſo juſt a remedy. 


AN p beſides, we ſee that the juſtice of Providence hath inſpired all the 
potentates in Europe, with a principle to preſerve the balance of its power 
and new alliances do ariſe every day, for protecting any one part, though 
never ſo ſmall and contemptible, which is attacked or injured by another. 


In a word, If the Scots ſhall boldly, juſtly, and dutifully, ſet about to 
reQify their own conſtitution at home, and ſhall uſe their own native pro- 
duct ef men and goods, to ſuch advantages as the bounty of providence 
lays before them, either by employing it with their neighbours of England, 
who ought to have the firſt offer of it, or by making honourable and bene. 
ficial bargains elſewhere : The plain conſequence muſt be, either a com- 
fortable ſtate at home within themſelves, or an honourable, equal, and 
laſting ſtate of union with their neighbours of England. 


